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LIFE AND DEATH IN THE NIGER DELTA. 


SourH and east from Lekki 
lagoon, on the Lagos border, to 
the mouth of the Opobo river, 
there stretches a reeking quag- 
mire some three hundred miles in 
length, where the mangroves grow 
up out of festering ooze and yeasty 
slime, and through this desolation 
of rottenness the muddy waters 
of the Niger pour by many mouths 
into the sea. In places large ves- 
sels may steam far inland, their 
yard-arms brushing the trees as 
they wind through a network of 
tangled waterways; while in others 
strips of drier land crowned with 
primeval forest hold the swamps 
apart, and run down to meet the 
sea. For some four months each 
year, though the duration of the 
seasons varies, forest and swamp 
are alternately swept by tropical 
deluge and rolled in clouds of 
steam. Then when the time of 
the rains is past the delta lies 
sweltering in fervent heat, until 
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each foul lagoon bubbles like a 
caldron, and exhalations from the 
fermenting swamps bring sickness 
or death to many an unfortunate 
white man who breathes them. 
Such is the Niger delta as a 
whole, and all the way from 
Gambia to Congo the climate of 
the West African coast is much 
the same. 

Early one morning at the 
change of the seasons, the most 
sickly time of the whole year, 
the R.M.S. Loanda lay moored 
alongside the worm-eaten wharf 
of Akassa, headquartera of the 
Royal Niger Oompany, which is 
the second of the powers ruling 
over this delectable region. The 
others are the British Govern- 
ment, as represented by the offii- 
cials of the Niger Ooast Protec- 
torate; and the Ju-Ju men or 
fetich priests, who, here as else- 
where in Western Africa, are a 
very real power behind the throne. 
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Two hours earlier the mail-boat 
had crossed the smoking bar of 
the Nun entrance, for every water- 
way leading into the Niger delta is 
choked by a dangerous shoal, and 
now the first of her cargo was 
being hove over the side. An 
eddying rush of tidal water swept 
past Akassa that morning shining 
like burnished brass in the sun- 
glare. On the farther bank, and 
perhaps four hundred yards away, 
dark cotton-woods rose above a 
strip of yellow sand, and before us 
there lay a swampy clearing hewn 
out of the heart of the forest which 
walled it in. Beside the narrow 
beach stood the long oil- and salt- 
sheds, intensely, glaringly white, 
while beyond and across the sandy 
compound there rose a long, single- 
storeyed residence, with a broad 
verandah ranning round it, raised 
high above the earth on massy 
piles. Every Huropean dwelling 
in the Niger delta is perched aloft 
in this fashion, for the reason 
that, while under any circum- 
stances few white men can hope 
to escape fever and other climatic 
ills, if they sleep on ground-level 
they will assuredly die. 

A swarm of woolly-haired Kroo- 
boys, mostly attired in nature’s 
garb, were busy on the whférf, 
running here and there like ants, 
with a salt-bag or gin-case upon 
their backs, the white crystals 
glistening upon their dripping sable 
skin; and the Krooboy, being an 
important factor in the develop- 
ment of Western Africa, deserves 
a@ passing mention. Few of the 
negro races can by any means be 
induced to work, though they are 
traders born. This is perhaps 
only natural, for the fertility of 
the soil is such that a minimum of 
labour produces sufficient food, 
while if the strong man covets 
more, there is always a weaker 
neighbour to raid. The Krooboy, 
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however, comes from a hard coun- 
try behind the surf-swept beaches 
of Liberia, and is generally forced 
by starvation to ship himself away 
in search of sustenance. Thus it 
happens that wherever there is 
work to be done along two 
thousand miles of coast, the good- 
humoured, broad-shouldered Kroo- 
boy, with the wide blue stripe 
upon his forehead and the cica- 
trized cheeks, is to be found. He 
plays the same part in Africa that 
the Chinaman did in the develop- 
ment of the Pacific States; and 
probably without his aid there 
would be little trade carried on in 
the fever-land, where no white 
man can perform manual labour. 

Orossing the wharf, we entered 
the big salt-shed, the temperature 
of which was like that of an oven, 
and its galvanised sheeting too 
hot to touch, and noted the endless 
pile of bags of Cheshire salt. We 
had 4000 on board for this fac- 
tory alone; and a week earlier a 
Hamburg boat had filled the neigh- 
bouring sheds to the roof with 
German potato-spirit. The three 
leading imports of the Niger delta 
are salt; gin, which costs 24d. per 
quart wholesale, and turns the 
white man who ventures to imbibe 
more than a modicum of it, raving 
mad; and Manchester cotton, a 
“piece” of which is worth 2s., 
and passes as standard currency in 
Western Africa, There are a few 
other sundries, including flintlock 
guns, villanous “trade - powder,” 
and young trading clerks, who come 
out on a three years’ contract, and 
generally die before the time ex- 
pires. 

Three years ago the space be- 
fore this salt-shed was the scene 
of a barbarous massacre, and the 
ground whereon we stood ran 
with human blood. The Ohartered 
Company had come to loggerheads 
with the fierce Nimbi tribe over 
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the tariff question and other mat- 
ters, and the naked heathen, being 
staunch free-traders, sent various 
messages that unless their demands 
were complied with they would 
come down and burn Akassa, 
Both trading and Government 
stations had been similarly threat- 
ened before, and the white officials, 
with that contempt for a savage 
foe which has frequently cost the 
Briton dear, disregarded the warn- 
ing. Then when the black troops 
were away up-river the Nimbi men 
kept their word, and came down 
one sultry night, 800 strong it is 
said. For hours together, after 
two Yoruba soldiers had been 
hacked to pieces beside the dis- 
abled machine-gun, three Euro- 
peans held the Residency verandah 
with the repeating-rifle against a 
mob of well-armed savages ; while 
the Krooboy labourers fought a 
grim fight with matchets and 
shovels until they were hemmed 
in between the sheds, and about 
120 of them barbarously murdered. 
They were flung one after an- 
other against a tree which still 
stands, where two big river- men 
clove their skulls apart with the 
matchet, and to this day the 
hacked bark bears testimony to 
the deed. A few prisoners were 
nailed to the bottoms of the canoes 
and carried away to Nimbi, where, 
according to the story of fourteen 
children who went back with the 
writer to Liberia, they were roasted 
and eaten. These children were, 
strange to say, afterwards sent 
back to Akassa, with the message 
that their flesh was too soft to be 
sweet. There is little doubt that 
no one would have escaped alive, 
but that just at dawn a mail-boat 
steamed in, and the river-men, 
who had either seen or heard of 
the destruction wrought by the 
guns of H.M.S. Alecto and 
Thrush, evidently mistook her for 
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a war-vessel, for they fled in wild 


stampede. Akassa was one red 
shambles when the last canoe slid 
away. 

When we crossed the com- 
pound towards the Residency, a 
company of Yoruba soldiers 
from the Lagos hinterland—iall, 
straight -limbed fellows, black in 
colour, hut a very superior race to 
the coastwise savage—were drilling 
amid a cloud of stirred-up dust, 
the long Snider barrels glinting 
through the whirling haze. They 
looked what they were, splendid 
forest soldiers ; and such they have 
proved themselves to be over and 
over again, amid the smoke of 
burning stockades or in midnight 
march through quaking swamp— 
for there is generally trouble on 
the Niger. Climbing the verandah 
stairway, which on that memor- 
able morning was piled high with 
corpses drilled through and through 
by Lee-Metford bullets, we en- 
tered the European quarters —a 
succession of rooms opening from 
the verandah with bare wooden 
walls, uncarpeted floors, and a 
trestle cot, with the inevitable arm- 
rack behind it—and were, as usual, 
well received by the sickly officials 
in charge. They were three of the 

and file, for the authorities 
were away just then, and very 
kindly hosts ; but two at least now 
sleep beneath the palms. With 
the green lattices flung across to 
shut out the glare, though they 
could not shut out the heat, we 
sat in the darkened room, sipping 
the usual cocktail, and listening 
to the story of the raid, which 
some of us knew by heart. There 


was not one bronzed face or stal- 
wart figure in all the group. All 
were hollow-cheeked, yellow, and 
haggard ; for all had suffered from 
fever, and one of them could scarce- 
ly keep his teeth from chattering 
then. 
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The conversation, as usual, 
turned upon the rumours of 
trouble inland; the supposed 


whereabouts of Samory, who at 
that time seemed to be wander- 
ing with fire and sword across 
two thousand miles of hinterland 
between Senegal and Lagos; and 
the movements of the French 
gunboat Ardente, supposed to be 
surveying the Lower Niger. Of 
course, the one burning question 
which was and is in every African 
trader's mouth was largely des- 
canted on. As he points out, we 
British have appareatly been 
blindly content to hold the coast- 
line, which produces little, is 
peopled mostly by ignorant sav- 
ages, and possesses a deadly cli- 
mate; and we have left the vast 
healthy country, and the great 
Moslem nations beyond, to fall 
under French influence. The 
possession of much of the coast- 
line will not prevent our trade 
being stolen away; for the rivers 
Gambia, Senegal, and Niger rise 
in the same watershed, and pro- 
vide a means of transit to the sea. 
The Liverpool Chamber of Oom- 
merce, and various combinations 
of African merchants, have long 
and persistently pressed this mat- 
ter upon the attention of the 
Government, and now it remains 
to be seen whether the awakening 
has come too late. 

At Akassa, as in Lagos and the 
surf-beaten Gold Coast, salt, gin, 
and cloth are merely landed, and 
where the ultimate consumer 
dwells no white man knows. Up 
broad yellow rivers, fringed by 
stately palms or hemmed in by 
rotting swamps, the merchandise 
is carried in canoes; then on the 
heads of women-slaves it traverses 
mighty forests of cotton - woods 
and acacias, until the land of the 
precious gums and rolling plume- 
grass is reached. There the colour 
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of the merchant fades from black 
to brown, and finally the Arab or 
Berber bears away the remnant 
into the unknown with his camel- 
trains. 

There was little to be seen at 
Akassa that day, for the tribes- 
men had not come down to trade; 
but the hospital was a memorable 
sight. In a separate compart- 
ment a young white clerk lay 
wasted to a skeleton, and moaning 
pitifully in the malaria delirium. 
Beyond were Krooboys whose feet 
were eaten to the ankles by the 
boring jigger insect, which, when 
it once penetrates the skin, in- 
creases and multiplies in human 
flesh, and feeds thereon. There 
were also Yoruba soldiers crippled 
by the horrible guinea-worm, which 
grows amid the muscles from ankle 
to knee. Others had been bitten 
by poisonous spiders, or groaned 
beneath a form of dysentery which 
destroys many a strong man in 
three days, and the surgeon hin- 
self was half-helpless with rheu- 
matic fever. This was by no 
means an unusual state of affairs, 
for we pay for our hold on Western 
Africa with blood. Every canoe- 
load of salt that reaches the hin- 
terland, it is said, costs the life of 
a slave: in even the newest settle- 
ments there are far more crosses 
in the cemetery than living white 
men in the factories; and it is 
hard to consider the conditions of 
life in any settlement without the 
thought arising, Is it worth the 
price? That, however, is a very 
large question, and the writer 
contents himself with setting down 
the things he has seen. When the 
sun dipped, and darkness rolled 
suddenly down like a curtain upon 
river and forest, we returned to 
the steamer, wondering how many 
germs of fever we had absorbed, 
and a week later were steaming 
up the Warri creek. 
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Warri is perhaps the finest 
Government station in all the 
Niger creeks, and superior in 
some respects to Oalabar, the 
headquarters of the Protectorate. 
That day the heavens were opened, 
and as the steamer panted softly 
past many a mile of oozy swamp, 
the air was filled with the roar of 
the tropical deluge. On either 
hand the leather-leaved mangroves 
rose up on their high-arched roots, 
out of many feet of yeasty water 
or bubbling mire—noisome caverns 
of foulness, inhabited by misshapen 
crabs and scaly alligators below, 
and a monotonous sea of olive- 
green foliage above. As the wash 
of the grinding propeller seethed 
among them, sickening emanations 
rose up into the steamy air, and 
the whole place reeked with putre- 
faction. At last the boom of the 
big brass gun rang out through 
the rain, to tell that the mail was 
in, and the anchor thundered down 
off Warri wharf. 

On one side of the river the 
mangroves roll away, a sea of 
dingy green, until they are lost in 
drifting haze; and on the other is 
an elongated clearing hewn out 
of the cotton-wood forest, which 
crowns a tract of firm earth. 
Three pile-raised, whitewashed 
factories, with roofs of red-painted 
Iron, stand beside the miry bank, 
and the stately wooden Consulate 
with the Yoruba barracks behind 
it occupies the front of a great 
Square compound. 

Clad in streaming mackintoshes 
we stood for a time upon the sloppy 
bank, watching the flotilla of trade- 
canoes making for the landing. 
They were huge craft, probably 
twenty feet and more in length 
by six feet beam, dug out of 
a single cotton-wood log, and 
loaded to the water’s edge with 
yellow palm-oil and greasy black 
kernels, the staple exports of the 
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Niger, and indeed of most of 
Western Africa. The crews were 
often naked, men of huge stature, 
their skins covered with quaint 
devices in blue tattoo, and their 
hair knitted into corkscrew plaits. 
The headman trader, generally got 
up in a mate’s cast-off uniform or 
scarlet infantry tunic, only half 
covering his brawny chest, with 
anything from pyjamas to cavalry 
boots upon his nether limbs, stood 
in the stern. About him there 
crouched a body-guard armed with 
keen matchets or flintlock guns— 
for the black trader knows that it 
is often a risky matter to carry 
valuable goods through some of the 
Niger swamps. The West African 
has no idea of method or order, 
therefore the crew of each canoe 
endeavoured to get first alongside 
the bank by the simple means of 
driving their craft over wkatever 
lay between; and the shouting, 
splashing, and clashing of paddle- 
hafts was a thing to remember, 
while a dripping European stood 
in the rain and hurled impartial 
abuse at all. 

We entered the receiving-shed of 
the factory, and here two young 
white clerks presided over a big 
tub measure, into which the river- 
men poured bushel after bushel of 
greasy palm-kernels, or threw down 
calabashes of odoriferous yellow 
oil beside it. All of the latter 
were carefully probed, lest the 
wily savage should have filled the 
lower half with clods. The place 
was full of steam and the sicken- 
ing odours of oil and rubber, while 
the awful clammy heat checked the 
perspiration and made breathing 
a work of difficulty. One day of 
this kind has occasionally killed a 
stout full-blooded man. These 


two youths had stood there since 
six o'clock that morning, and they 
would be busy until darkness 
closed down. 


They suffered regu- 
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larly from fever, and their salary 
was £60 a-year. 

When each black trader had 
seen his oil and kernels duly 
measured he received a brass tally 
as a voucher for the amount, and 
we next proceeded to the store- 
shed or “shop” to watch the com- 
pletion of the transaction. The 
shop was crowded with gorgeously 
and wonderfully attired negroes, 
who were only prevented from 
looting the place wholesale by the 
high counter. Flinging down their 
tallies anyway, and at once, some 
received an order on the gin-shed 
for so many cases, while others 
caught up all the cloth they could 
lay their hands upon, or, vaulting 
over the counter, seized whatever 
article took their fancy, regardless 
of value. All were shouting at 
the same time, fighting for first 
place, or wrenching a coveted 
article from a neighbour’s grasp, 
while the harassed agent and his 
assistant did what they could to 
prevent the unsophisticated savage 
seizing twice as much as he was 
entitled to get. The place was 
stiflingly hot, beads of moisture ran 
down the wainscoted walls, and 
the ceiling sweated globules upon 
our heads. The atmosphere must 
have been almost as bad as that 
of the Black Hole of Oalcutta, 
and yet the two white men worked 
there twelve hours most days. 
And with a few trifling variations 
this is how trade is carried on 
throughout two-thirds of Western 
Africa. 

When we went out into the rain 
again I remember that one of the 
party turned sick and faint, and 
we left him to recover while we 
visited the oil-shed, where brawny 
Fanti coopers from the Gold Coast 
were busy closing the oil-casks. 
The big hogsheads, running three 
or four to the ton, were filled with 
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the half-solid grease, which is in- 
dispensable in many manufactures, 
and constitutes the chief wealth of 
the Lower Niger. The palm-nut 
grows in clusters under the frond- 
like bough, and is not unlike a 
yellow plum. Beneath the orange- 
tinted skin lies a stratum of scented 
grease, which is scraped off by the 
native gatherer, who boils it, and 
the result is palm-oil worth from 
£14 to £22 aton. Then he takes 
the hard-shelled nut thus laid bare, 
and cracking it, throws the little 
black kernels aside into a basket. 
These latter are afterwards pressed 
—chiefly in Antwerp and Ham- 
burg—for oil which is not so good 
as the outside layer. There is no 
attempt at cultivation: the nut 
grows wild, and all the negro 
does is to cut it down. Aftera 
struggle with Bristol for the 
slave-trade, Liverpool gradually 
became the headquarters of West 
African commerce, though it is 
only lately and after long trans- 
shipping kernels to the Conti- 
nent, or carrying them there in 
its vessels, that this city has com- 
menced the extraction of the oil 
on a large scale. 

That afternoon we took part in 
a function which is only too com- 
mon in every African trading 
station—a funeral. A young 
clerk had breathed his last a few 
hours earlier, after four days’ 
suffering at a temperature of 
107°, and now they were laying 
him to rest. A deputation from 
the steamer attended, and the 
scene was a striking one, impres- 
sive because of the curious ming- 
ling of the pathetic and grotesque. 
Four naked Krooboys were busy 
baling the water out of a 3-foot 
trench, while a white trader stood 
above them mumbling something 
from the book held in a shaking 
hand,—and an_ alcohol -soaked 
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trader stumbling over the solemn 
words of the last office is not a seem- 
ly sight. A rough deal box, such as 
“long-Dane” guns are’shipped in, 
lay sinking in the ooze, and a few 
dripping men stood bareheaded in 
the rain. Then at a signal the 
naked aliens tumbled the case into 
the trench—and it refused to sink. 
Clods were flung upon it; but the 
buoyant deal rose stubbornly to 
the surface, until two Krooboys 
stood upon it to hold it down, and 
the mould was shovelled about 
their knees. Afterwards a cotton- 
wood log was laid upon the whole, 
in case it might break through 
yet; and as we hurried away a 
mate expressed the feelings of the 
rest by saying, “When my time 
comes I'll hold on hard until you 
can launch me from under the 
ensign into clean blue water.” 

The ruler of the Warri district, 
the late and regretted Major Craw- 
ford, a most courteous gentleman 
and valiant soldier, was away at 
the time of that visit investigat- 
ing some charge of slave-stealing 
against a bush tribe, and the de- 
scription of a Government head- 
quarters is therefore left for the 
station at Sapelli. Four days we 
lay at Warri, and the rain came 
down until land and water alike 
were rolled in steam, while the 
mosquitoes rendered all sleep out 
of the question, and then we 
steamed thankfully away for Sa- 
pelli. The happiest hour one 
spends ina West African station 
is generally that immediately pre- 
ceding departure. 

A sky of brass hung over the 
flaming river, and the glare of the 
white forecastle-head was blinding 
to the eyes when the Loanda slowly 
churned her way up the Sapelli 
creek, the scenery of the tropics 
unrolling itself like a panorama 
before her, and the swift stream 
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roaring in white wreaths against 
her bows. Unlike those of other 
stations in the Niger delta, the 
surroundings of Sapelli are beauti- 
ful. At times we slid through 
the heart of a shadowy forest 
streaked with drifting mist, where 
the raw green tufts of; oil-palms 
were outlined against the yel- 
low hue of heat above, and their 
great curving fronds cast a cool 
shadow across the shimmering 
river. Tall white lilies mingled 
with the crimson spikes of the 
pineapple-leaves beneath their feet, 
and the air was heavy with their 
perfume and an odour as of all 
manner of spices. Then the palms 
gave place to 200-foot cotton- 
woods, their huge trunks braced 
by great buttress roots, while 
festoons of gaudy-hued creepers 
trailed from every massy bough, 
and orchids gemmed the rotting 
and fallen branches. Now and 
then a flock of leather - winged 
bats or grey parrots wheeled and 
screamed above our masts, or canoe 
after canoe came sliding down the 
stream, the paddlers hissing to- 
gether as they swung the leaf- 
shaped blades, and the barrels of 
flintlock guns glinting over the 
stern. Here and there a little 
wicker house stood upon piles be- 
fore the opening of one of the 
myriad creeks which wound away 
into the heart of the dim green 
shade. These are erected either 
as a resting-place for the wander- 
ing ghosts, or contain offerings to 
Amalaku, the river-god. 

There were also lovely islands 
crowned with palms and fringed 
with whitened reeds, open spaces 
of tall plume-grass, and deep still 
reaches, where the starry cups of 
floating lilies were thrust aside in 
scores before the grinding stem ; 
and once a long white launch with 
a machine-gun forward and the 
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ensign above her stern came hiss- 
ing down to meet us. The deep 
boom of the mail-boat’s whistle 
awakened all the echoes of the 
forest, our flag rose and fell, and 
a stalwart soldierly man in the 
stern of the launch raised his 
hand in salute as the little vessel 
swept by at twelve knots an hour. 
That was Major Orawford, who 
then ruled that turbulent district 


with power of life and death very" 


justly and well, and afterwards 
went down, thinking of his com- 
rades’ safety rather than his own, 
in the red massacre at Benin. 

Presently the whitewashed walls 
of the three or four factories of 
Sapelli rose to view—a sparkling 
river in front, and the eternal 
forest of palms, cotton - woods, 
and paw-paws behind ; for Sapelli 
stands upon firm earth, and its 
river is crystal clear. Neverthe- 
less, it is at least as unhealthy as 
the rest of the trading stations, 
When the anchor plunged down, 
and the usual eager group of white 
men hurried on board in search of 
papers and news, the writer rowed 
off to visit the Government hulk 
Hindoostan, headquarters of the 
Protectorate for the district be- 
tween Warri and the kingdom of 
Old Benin. Having been there 
before, he knew the officers in 
charge ; so finding that it was a 
‘‘justice palaver day,” he descended 
to what had been the gun-deck 
and was now court- room, and 
receiving courteous permission, 
settled himself to listen. 

The scene was one to remember. 
The glare of reflected sunlight 
from the river came quivering 
through the open ports; and 
through the open hatchway above 
the lacelike tracery of palm-fronds 
was visible against the brightness 
of the heavens. The place was 
like a superheated oven, the at- 
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mosphere beyond all description, 
and a dense crowd of oily, perspir- 
ing, and generally naked negroes, 
filled every available foot of space. 
A few big Yoruba soldiers stood 
grimly on guard, with rifles in 
their hands; and two young 
white officers, who appeared con- 
siderably under thirty years of 
age, were seated on a dais. They 
had been there since early morn- 
ing, and one had the fever. The 
perspiration stood in beads upon 
their faces, and now and then 
splashed upon an open book before 
the elder of the two, while a burly 
Jakkery interpreter rendered the 
story of a native witness into 
extraordinary English, A charge 
of wife-stealing, brought by a 
neighbouring small headman 
against his brother, was being 
investigated, and this, after three 
native witnesses had flatly contra- 
dicted each other, was remanded 
for further evidence. Then a case 
of murder and suspected cannibal- 
ism was gone patiently into. And 
all the time, in spite of the heat 
and the choking atmosphere, the 
two young officers sat like statues, 
wearily endeavouring to sift the 
one grain of truth from a mass of 
contradiction and falsehood which 
might have tried the wisdom of 
Solomon, until the hour for closing 
the court arrived. Young as they 
were, or seemed to be,—and a man 
generally looks older than his 
years in the fever -land, — they 
ruled with despotic power over a 
wide district, and with the aid of 
a company of black Yoruba troops 
did what they could to put down 
river-piracy, human sacrifice, and 
slave-stealing, kept the bush head- 
men from blocking the trade-routes, 
and generally maintained order 
among the most unruly tribesmen 
in the world. And it was admitted 
that they did it very well. 
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Late that night we sat beneath 
the awnings on the deck of the 
Hindoostan, watching the moon- 
light shimmering along the water 
and the mists wreathing and curl- 
ing along the clean-cut edge of the 
forest, while Government man and 
trader told stories which would 
probably be looked upon as the 
work of a fevered imagination at 
home, but every word of which 
rang true. As the surgeon said 
when we went back to our own 
vessel, “There is nothing too 
strange to happen in a country 
like this.” 

European civilisation seems to 
have but little effect upon the 
West African in general; while 
among the Niger swamps in par- 
ticular, as the Jakkery tribesman 
was when the early Portuguese first 
traded there four hundred years 
ago, 80 he is to-day. Indeed evi- 
dence is not wanting that the free- 
lance adventurers once exercised 
a greater influence upon the native 
than we do now. There are places 
in the fever-haunted delta where 
steamers call weekly and white 
officers break down their constitu- 
tions struggling to bring a better 
state of things about, and within 
ten miles the tribesmen still offer 
up human sacrifice in honour of 
their Ju-Ju gods,—so at least the 
bush-traders say,—and inaugurate 
various devilish feasts, when the 
Yoruba troops are busy somewhere 
else. There is also a village where 
several men have been hanged for 
such practices, and yet it is more 
than suspected that human blood 
is still poured out freely, and 
though the mail-boats pass it by, 
few Europeans dare set foot therein 
without a company of Yorubas 
behind them. There is, however, 
one white man who is an excep- 
tion. He can go anywhere un- 





armed, and has passed through’ 
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endless ambushes scathless, partly 
through good fortune and partly 
through indomitable courage. The 
natives call him “the man who 
knows how to fight too much,” and 
say that as he evidently possesses 
a charmed life, it is no use trying 
to kill him any more. 

In Sierra Leone and Lagos many 
missionaries have given their lives 
for their work, and have gathered 
large flocks of adherents ; but gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that the 
quasi - Christianised quarter-civil- 
ised negro of the settlements is by 
no means so trustworthy as the 
sturdy pagan Krooboy, who is gen- 
erally employed in preference. 
Taken all round, the coast native 
may be fairly described as slothful, 
drunken when he gets the chance, 
dishonest, and decidedly untruth- 
ful; but once the steamy fever- 
belt is passed, another state of 
affairs becomes apparent. There 
the older civilisation of the East 
and the teaching of Islam have set 
an indelible stamp upon the negro, 
and the Moslem and semi-Moslem 
nations of the hinterland stand 
head and shoulders above the rest, 
both mentally and morally. Thus 
it is that almost without exception 
every trusted servant of the Gov- 
ernment is a Mohammedan, and the 
Haussa soldiers have proved their 
valour and faithfulness over and 
over again. In one deplorable 
disaster the writer has very good 
authority for saying that it is 
gravely suspected that one at least 
of the white officers was shot by 
his own men — coastwise ‘“con- 
verts,” so they claimed to be. 

The lot of the average Niger 
trader is a trying one. With two 
or three companions he dwells far 
apart in a factory perched above 
a reeking swamp; and even if 
there is another trading estab- 
lishment at hand, commercial 
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jealousy generally prevents social 
intercourse, He works ten or 
twelve hours a-day in the deadliest 
climate in the world, and when 
darkness comes at six each evening, 
there is no amusement possible, 
and nothing he can do. So he 
swallows his few mouthfuls of ill- 
cooked dinner, and lounges away 
the long hot hours upon the ver- 
andah, abusing the mosquitoes, 
and counting the days until his 
longed for “leave” shall come. 
If he is a very young man he can 
quarrel over the cards with the 
Jast new-comer, and otherwise pile 
hopeless debts upon his head. 
These, however, are of little mo- 
ment, because it is at least pro- 
bable that either he or his creditor 
will be dead before the time comes 
to pay them. All things con- 
sidered, it is not strange that the 
Niger trader at times breaks down 
mentally, or falls into the lowest 
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depths of chronic alcoholism. And 
yet he does his work, and it is by 
the sufferings of these men, who 
with little hope and less reward 
endure many miseries, that our 
hold on the commerce of the fever- 
land is maintained. 

Government officer, and mission- 
ary, too, do their part. In asickly 
season they die suddenly, or are 
sent home broken-down wrecks of 
humanity, and yet there is always 
another ready to step into the 
deadly breach, and the work goes 
on. And these lives will not be 
wasted. Humble trader, fearless 
teacher, and highly trained official, 
though they stumble many times, 
and their labour often falls to the 
ground, are little by little prepar- 
ing a way in the face of many 
perils for the development, which 
is bound to come some day, of 
“that last and largest empire, 
whose map is but half unrolled.” 
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PROGRESS IN IRELAND. 


IF Irish affairs once more occupy 
an important share in public atten- 
tion, we may at least feel glad that 
we have to deal, not with outrage 
and punishment as of old, but with 
constitutional debate and the pro- 
posals of a strong and sympathetic 
Government. The questions raised 
are political and social, and in both 
cases they represent a great advance 
in the understanding of Irish pro- 
blems, as compared with the old 
crude ideas of Home Rule versus 
Coercion, It may also be claimed 
that they represent in a remarkable 
manner the development of ideas 
that have already been put forward 
in ‘Maga.’ The changes contem- 
plated may be sweeping, but they 
are at least the result of long study 
of the conditions now existing, the 
practical outcome of much blind 
feeling for the truth in former 
years, 

There are few countries where 
the truth is more difficult to find 
than in Ireland, and none can really 
imagine what it is without intimate 
knowledge of the land. Popular 
opinion in Great Britain, on which- 
ever side of politics, is still very 
far from the facts; and first im- 
pressions on visiting Ireland are 
equally misleading—for the Irish 
are among the most plausible of 
people, and all classes alike paint 
ideal pictures of their own life for 
the benefit of the visitor, with the 
intention of creating a pleasing 
effect. Among Conservatives we 
are accustomed to hear that help- 
less landlords have been ruined by 
the triumph of Radical laws, that 
the people are idle and deceitful, 
that famine is merely a political 
cry, and that the Irish have 


only themselves to blame for their 
poverty. Among Radicals we hear 
that rich landlords still wield op- 
pressive power, and that Home 
Rule is the only cure. In Ireland 
itself we at first receive the impres- 
sion that a light-hearted peasantry 
are at last content with their lot, 
under a paternal Government, and 
that an ancient class of Irish 
gentry lives respected and benev- 
olent among a people remarkable 
for primitive virtues. The “bad 
times” were brought about—so all 
classes affirm—by agitators, who 
have now disappeared, and all that 
is wanted is money to develop the 
natural resources of the country. 
Why, then, do the words of Mr 
Gerald Balfour tell a different tale ? 
He speaks of the alienation of 
classes, and of the recurrence of 
distress in the West. He speaks 
of methods of Government as hav- 
ing become antiquated, and appeals 
to the upper class to accept the 
facts of a changed condition of 
social life. He has introduced a 
new measure, which is little less 
than revolutionary, as the repre- 
sentative of a strongly Oonserva- 
tive Government; and though 
prepared to find that the new 
methods may be thought at first 
apparently to fail, he believes 
that they will finally lead to con- 
tentment and union with Great 
Britain. If he errs, it is on the 
side of trusting the Irish people 
too much and not too little. 
Sympathy at least is not wanting, 
whatever apprehension may exist 
as to the uses to which power 
might be turned by those who 
have never known its duties. 
Society in the country districts 
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in Ireland is made up of the 
landowner and the agent, the 
small shopkeeper, the priest, and 
the peasant, with the local 
representatives of Government, 
whether as residents or as occa- 
sional visitors. The landowners, 
again, may be divided into two 
classes: the first, of wealthy non- 
residents owning large lands ; the 
second, of smaller landlords, the 
resident gentry, who are often 
poor. Both classes, as a rule, are 
Protestant, and with them are 
associated the Protestant officials 
of the central Government. They 
are the classes who never appear 
in public save riding good horses 
or driving in private cars. To 
allow the ladies of his family to 
walk is derogatory to the position 
of “his honour.” His employ- 
ment is either the administration 
of justice or that of his property. 
His amusements are found in 
shooting, fishing, card-playing, and 
the annual visit to Dublin for 
the races. His manners and his 
dress are beyond reproach. His 
education is less advanced, save 
when conducted at an English 
public school and at Trinity 
College. Truly Irish as he may 
be in both speech and character, 
he is yet, as a rule, the descendant 
of some non-Irish family coming 
in with King William, and granted 
the forfeited estates of some Irish 
chieftain. As regards wealth there 
is as much variation as elsewhere, 
ranging from those who have 
money for yearly visits to London 
and the Riviera, down to those, 
equally well born and with equally 
large estates, who are prisoners to 
their creditors on mortgaged lands, 
or are eking out a living by turn- 
ing the family seat into a hotel 
for paying guests; 

The local banker—usually from 
the north—is accepted as on the 
outskirts of society, being both 
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a Protestant and a person very 
important from his position. The 
police officer, the resident magis- 
trate, and the inspector of the 
Local Government Board gravitate 
to the same centre—as officials 
and Protestants— followed at a 
respectful distance by the county 
surveyor. Beyond these, and 
separated by as wide a division 
as though we were living in the 
eighteenth century, are the people 
—the Roman Oatholic peasantry 
and the shopkeepers—who look to 
the parish priest as their leader, 
both religious and social. The 
absence of the strong middle class, 
professional and trading, is most 
marked, as it is in all countries 
not abreast of modern progress. 
There is no link to connect two 
independent societies, separated 
alike by interests and by religion 
—the tiller of the soil and the 
owner of the land. They are 
alienated by many bitter memories, 
and by the traditions bequeathed 
to them from unhappy days of 
revolt and suppression. In times 
of distress we hear of many funds 
started over the Channel to aid 
the starving peasant or the ruined 
landlord. But in Ireland, though 
the priest can obtain subscriptions, 
and the Protestant minister can 
get large sums for his bazaar, we 
do not very often hear of assist- 
ance given by the gentry to the 
peasantry, nor even of their assist- 
ing the poor of their own class. 

In this alienation lies the weak- 
ness of Ireland. The power of 
combination, the mutual trust 
which enables men in Scotland and 
in England to tide over misfortune 
and to assert popular rights, has 
as yet hardly any existence in 
Ireland, where, under a surface of 
apparent goodwill, lie latent the 
fierce and cruel passions of a half- 
savage people. So fully is the 
separation of classes recognised, 
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that among the grievances of the 
gentry is the necessity of associ- 
ating with the new justices, who 
have been of late years appointed 
without belonging to the landed 
class. Even to meet officially on 
the bench those who do not belong 
to their social circle is offensive to 
the gentry. Neither party seems 
able to look at justice as common 
to all men, and each grudges a 
decision not favourable to their 
equals. To bring together, as in 
Great Britain, the various social 
grades, it will be necessary to break 
down strong dividing walls which 
have been built by the history of 
a bitter past. 

The shopkeeper is, however, 
often as unpopular as the landlord. 
He gives or refuses credit, and 
holds the poor in his hands. He 
often owns land, and is an exacter 
of rent. He becomes a Poor Law 
Guardian ; and as regards such it 
is notable that the peasantry con- 
fess they do not want Home Rule 
if it is to be “like a Board of 
Guardians.” It is not too much 
to say that the favouritism and 
jobbery rife among these officials 
is one of the most serious scandals 
in Ireland. It is to be feared that 
from this class many of the future 
county councillors must inevitably 
come. But the condemnation must 
not be general, for among the small 
shopkeepers good and energetic 
men are to be found, who are 
popular with the peasantry and 
sympathise with their troubles. 
The interests of the shopkeeper do 
not, however, tend towards pro- 
gress, for asa class they fear that 
an easier access to the outer world 
would go far to reduce their own 
profits. 

Of the Protestant clergy little 
need be said, for their influence is 
now small, and in the greater part 
of Ireland they are not much more 
than the chaplains of the land- 
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owning class. Of his Reverence 
the parish priest enough has been 
said in a former article in ‘ Maga.’ 
He belongs by birth, education, 
and sympathy to the small-farmer 
class. He is the head of the 
peasant society, influencing them 
often, but often influenced, and 
even coerced, by their opinion ; 
dependent on their offerings ; and 
ruled with all the strict discipline 
of his Ohurch as represented by 
the bishop. In the past he has 
returned the member to Parliament 
(speaking of country districts only). 
In the future he will generally 
nominate the majority of the 
county council. His house is the 
best in the village. His word is 
still, as a rule, law to his flock, 
save in times of great external 
excitement, when he is expected 
to voice the wishes of the people. 
His power, however, in conse- 
quence of new ideas due to emi- 
gration and other influences, is 
decreasing rather than becoming 
stronger. 

For it is remarkable that the 
peasant may often know more of 
the outer world than either the 
landlord or the priest. If the 
former is unable through poverty 
to travel farther than perhaps 
to Dublin, if the latter has never 
been beyond Maynooth, the tenant 
may, on the other hand, have spent 
years in an American city, or may 
every summer have seen what life 
is like in Glasgow, or in the farm- 
lands of Scotland. He has thus 
become acquainted with social con- 
ditions very different from that 
ancient theory of society to which 
the landlord clings. His manner 
may retain the deference of an 
earlier age, but his mind has im- 
bibed ideas of equality unknown a 
century ago. The great danger for 
the gentry is that they should re- 
main unconscious of this change, 
and of all that it involves. 
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The grand jury represented the 
government of the county by 
the gentry. It had grown out of 
an older criminal system into one 
which combined criminal and social 
questions. Meeting for so short a 
time each year, it was unable to 
deal, without delay, with the in- 
creasing business entailed by local 
government. If a new road was 
required, it must wait for a year, 
or perhaps more, till sanctioned 
by the grand jury. Ifa rate was 
levied, all but the few regarded it 
as oppressive, because they had no 
power, such as they knew to exist 
in England or Scotland, of touch- 
ing the decisions of a body which 
in Ireland was not elected but nom- 
inated, and was regarded as un- 
duly favouring the landed classes. 
The conflict of action between 
various bodies may be judged from 
an actual instance. Three separate 
attempts were made to fire the 
landlord’s stables. The two first 
failed, and were not mentioned by 
any one concerned. The third 
succeeded, and the flames were 
put out by the joint efforts of the 
owner and his tenants, after much 
damage had been done. The of- 
fender was known to all, but no 
evidence was to be obtained. The 
local inquiry resulted in the de- 
cision that it was an accident. 
Application to the grand jury 
gave the landlord a fair compen- 
sation, through a rate levied on 
the neighbourhood for “ malicious 
injury.” Had such a question 
rested with an elected body, not 
only would no such compensation 
be obtained, but such cases would 
be much more numerous, since any 
tenant with a private grudge would 
know certainly that he could never 
be brought to justice unless caught 
actually red-handed. Clearly it is 
impossible, under present condi- 
tions, to do away with such means 
of suppressing crime ; but it is not 
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evident what were the arguments 
that satisfied the grand jury, in 
absence of any actual proof of 
malice. These decisions are no 
doubt just and necessary, but they 
are evidence of the antagonism 
which exists between a grand jury 
of the gentry and the representa- 
tives of the peasant class. If the 
same spirit directs decisions as to 
rating and local improvements, the 
authority in question may well be 
regarded as antiquated. 

The causes of such estrange- 
ment lie in the past and in the 
present, in historical memories 
and in existing interests. The 
old Protestant ascendancy, the 
extension of grass-farms which 
drove out an agricultural popula- 
tion, the renting of bog-holdings 
reclaimed by the tenant without 
help from the landlord, form one 
side of the account. Murder, out- 
rage, the refusal of rent, and many 
secret annoyances, stand on the 
other. At the present time land- 
hunger is the great cause of con- 
tention; and the result of the 
victory of the Unionist cause, 
coupled with a policy of develop- 
ing the country with roads and 
railways, has been to raise the 
value of land, and to reassure the 
landlords, who some years back, 
when Home Rule still loomed in 
the immediate future, had in great 
measure lost heart, and looked for 
a constant deterioration in value 
of their property. It has already 
been shown in ‘ Maga’ that the 
poor lands have become crowded 
in Ireland, and unable to support 
their peasant population. This 
is admitted by the Government 
policy, as initiated by the Con- 
gested Districts’ Board; but now 
that a cry for “migration” has 
arisen, it is found that landlords 
are unwilling to sell at any price, 
and tenants unwilling to move. 
The former is the greater difficulty 
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of the two, and it does not tend 
to make us believe that the landed 
gentry are utterly ruined, or that 
they expect such ruin in the future. 
That the great distress prevailing, 
almost without cessation, year after 
year, on the western coasts of 
Ireland, is mainly due to over. 
crowding can only be denied by 
those who have not seen these 
miserable districts, where rocks, 
swamps, and bogs make up the 
village holdings, while not far off 
inland the grass-farms support only 
a few annual tenants, and the land- 
lord possesses profitable salmon- 
fisheries, woodcock and other game 
that he sells, and carefully tended 
peat-bogs. Many of the owners 
in the poorest parts of Kerry and 
Connemara are wealthy and power- 
ful non-residents: it is such who 
are here intended. The good that 
has been done in the past by wise 
and kindly landowners is not for- 
gotten. 

In their own interests the 
landlords should be warned by 
their friends that they are wasting 
a great opportunity. Power is 
slipping from their hands, even 
under a Government accused of 
unduly regarding their interests. 
The history of popular govern- 
ment shows that, however great 
may have beer the growth of 
Conservative principles in Great 
Britain, we cannot expect the 
opposite party to be for ever ex- 
cluded from power. Parties are 
80 evenly balanced, that a very 
slight change in the fickle favour 
of the electors may destroy the 
existing majority. Should a Rad- 
ical Government some day return 
to office, the great chance for the 
landed class will pass away. Should 
they hold aloof from the new coun- 
cils, and oppose all Government 
plans for amelioration of the con- 
dition of the miserably poor tenants 
of the far west; should they con- 
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tinue to hold on to lands which 
they cannot develop, either through 
pride of possession or through ex- 
pectation of increased value in the 
future,—they can hardly be pitied 
when the inevitable results of short- 
sighted obstinacy come upon them, 
under the new social conditions 
which are so rapidly developing. 
They have probably now their 
best, and their last, chance of 
securing their own future, by 
reasonably supporting a friendly 
Government. But unfortunately 
it is very doubtful whether, in 
face of the shifting of power from 
their hands to those of their in- 
feriors, they will as a class have 
wisdom and foresight sufficient to 
save them. A great boon is 
offered to the landlord, as such, in 
relief from rates which in future 
it will not be in his power, as a 
rule, to control; and yet more to 
the resident landowner, in part 
relief from the county cess. But 
these changes will render tenants 
more anxious than ever to become 
owners, and the future strife must 
inevitably be between those who 
desire to buy and those who will 
not sell. It may raise the price 
of iand to a degree quite unfore- 
seen some years ago, as it has 
already enormously raised the price 
at which a tenant can sell his in- 
terests. The struggle may be yet 
fiercer and more unreasoning than 
that which preceded the fixation 
of rent by law. 

The establishment of elective 
councils for local government in 
Ireland is hardly anything less 
than a revolution in prospect, and 
its results can as little be foreseen. 
We wish to know what will be 
the character of such councils, and 
what their success, Will they 
form a crushing argument against 
Home Rule, and will they fail to 
satisfy the very classes that now 
hail their appearance with en- 
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thusiasm? In whose hands will 
the power really lie, and how far 
will it be creditably used? The 
Government scheme is intended 
to hold the balance fairly between 
conflicting interests ; to bring the 
classes together ; and to develop 
the resources of the country. It 
includes several important reforms 
of old abuses; and it tends to 
compel the rich to take their 
share in relief of the poor. On 
the other hand, it confers power 
upon those who have never exer- 
cised it at home, whatever they 
may have done in America. It 
gives rise to fears of extrava- 
gance and corruption, due to ex- 
perience of the proceedings of 
Poor Law Guardians. It will 
give more influence to the priests 
than they had before, notwith- 
standing their exclusion from the 
councils themselves. It is so ar- 
ranged as to minimise the effects 
of local rivalries, and to prevent 
the elected bodies doing serious 
injury to the landed class, how- 
ever much petty annoyance they 
may inflict. It will greatly in- 
crease the work of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board in Ireland, and 
without firm guidance by the 
central Government it would be 
certain to fail at first. It removes 
the last political grievances that 
had any real existence, and in the 
end it will succeed. 

First, then, it is certain that 
these councils will be highly po- 
litical in character. The Urban 
Council will be Parnellite; the 
Rural District Council Anti-Par- 
nellite; the County Council, in 
its majority, will represent the 
latter party—that is, in reality 
will be clerical. Politics in Ire- 
land, as in America, invade the 
most unexpected departments. 
The parish doctor is so selected ; 
and the shopkeeper sells to those 
of his party. The same causes 
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that send a certain class of rep- 
resentatives to the Imperial Par- 
liament will send the same class 
to the county council, The land- 
lord cannot exercise more influ- 
ence in the latter than in the for- 
mer case, until such time as the 
electorate shall learn to regard 
the gentry as more impartial, and 
as actuated by higher motives, 
than those whom they will at first 
elect. The parish priest will ob- 
ject, not only to Protestants, but 
also, with personal exceptions, to 
the landed class, and the action of 
the majority of electors will be 
controlled by his advice. The 
county surveyor is an important 
official, and has to pass a public 
examination in his profession ; but 
it is to be feared that the councils 
will prefer Roman Oatholics to 
Protestants even in this case, 
though the education of the Prot- 
estant candidate may be superior. 

The substitution of union rating 
for separate rates in the divisions 
of the union which elect the guar- 
dians is an important reform. 
Most unions include several rich 
and a few very poor divisions, and 
at present the rich divisions give 
no help to the poor. By the new 
arrangement the rich will be 
obliged to share in aiding the 
poor, and the progress of the 
union as a whole will be more 
equal, to the great advantage of 
those miserable districts in which 
poverty is congregated on the 
worse lands. The electoral divi- 
sions answer to the civil parishes 
in England; and to attempt an 
organisation based on the ecclesi- 
astical parishes would be impos- 
sible, as they coincide with no 
civil division of the country, and 
are themselves so complicated 
and split up as to cause great 
difficulties in even ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

The question whether the new 
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councils will prove extravagant or 
economical is one as to which it is 
very difficult to make a forecast. 
The people have complained of the 
rates levied by grand juries, and 
will no doubt pledge their repre- 
sentatives to reduce these rates. 
It is not clear whether the tempta- 
tion to spend money may not make 
such representatives forget their 
promises after election. If they 
were able to levy divisional rates, 
there is little difficulty in seeing 
that the cost would be made to 
fall unfairly on the landlords ; but 
union rating will be a great safe- 
guard against such action. As 
regards the relief of distress, it is 
clear that the relaxation of rules 
concerning outdoor relief will be 
given in the poor divisions, under 
the guidance of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; but as regards the 
individual in the division, there is 
much reason to suspect that the re- 
lief will not always be fairly bestow- 
ed on those who most need assis- 
tance. The experience of the past 
in such cases is not creditable to 
the existing Boards of Guardians, 
whowill become the members of the 
Rural District Councils. All the 
councils will, as in Great Britain, 
be anxious to borrow money, and 
the control of the central Govern- 
ment will in this respect be greatly 
needed. Boards of Guardians 
which scandalously misuse their 
powers are in Ireland subject to 
suspension while the union is 
brought by Government into a 
condition of solvency; but no 
such provisions are apparently 
practicable for county councils, 
whose action will, however, be 
criticised with a fierceness un- 
known on this side of the Chan- 
nel, All the public abuse levelled 
against the grand juries, and much 
of that directed against the Central 
Government, will now be deflected, 
and fall upon the councils; and 
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the disunion and mutual recrimi- 
nation to which we are accustomed 
in the action of Irish members of 
Parliament will be at first equally 
prevalent in the councils, 

These remarks apply more espe- 
cially to the rural districts, and 
to the poorer counties, where the 
social progress of Ireland has been 
slowest. In the north, and in 
urban districts, the action of the 
councils may not materially differ 
from that of the same institutions 
in England and Scotland. But it 
cannot be doubted that, if the pro- 
ceedings of the new authorities 
attract public notice, they will 
form a very convincing argument 
against the practicability of Home 
Rule in Ireland, at least in the 
present conditions of society. 

The sum of about £730,000, to 
be granted annually in aid of the 
poorer country out of the Imperial 
purse, is intended impartially to 
help all classes of the population 
in the agricultural districts, which 
make up the ter part of the 
island. Hitherto the landlord has 
been responsible for the rates of 
all the poorest tenants, and has 
been a chief contributor to the 
county cess. He is aided by Gov- 
ernment, and ceases as landlord to 
pay poor-rates. A large monetary 
compensation thus consoles him 
for the loss of his unpopular 
powers. The poor occupier, how- 
ever, will not be equally struck by 
the benefit to be derived from aid 
granted in paying the county cess, 
because law and reality are not 
always synonymous in Ireland, 
and the county cess is not col- 
lected in the poorest baronies, 
even though roads and bridges 
be allowed to fall into ruins in 
consequence of its non-payment. 

Many of the more intelligent 
and thoughtful members of the 
landowning class believe that their 
social position would be materially 
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improved by coming to final terms 
with their tenants, Were these 
able to purchase their holdings 
on reasonable terms, their former 
landlord remaining as a member 
of the resident gentry, on the 
lands which he actually occupies, 
the main causes of friction would 
be removed under the new condi- 
tions, and the peasantry might in 
time turn for aid and direction to 
the natural leaders of society, who, 
having a certain invested income, 
derived from sale of part of their 
property, could live in comfort on 
the remainder, and would repre- 
sent a more independent and dis- 
interested class than that of the 
popular representatives likely at 
first to be chosen. But, unfortu- 
nately for this view, there are 
three great difficulties left : first, 
the spread of ideas imbibed in 
America, which will continue to 
spread among the peasantry as 
long as emigration amounts to 
60,000 souls per year; secondly, 
the religious division between the 
classes, which makes the landed 
gentry alien in the eyes of the 
priests ; and thirdly, the new agi- 
tation respecting the grass-farms, 
fostered by Irish members of Par- 
liament. It is only about a cen- 
tury since, on the fall in the price 
of corn, that this policy began to 
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extend among the landowners ; 
and the time is not too long for 
the change to be still remembered 
in peasant families. Even if the 
landlord were willing to sell the 
tenants their holdings, and the 
latter found it cheaper to buy 
than to pay the extravagant sums 
now demanded by outgoing ten- 
ants as representing their rights 
in the land, there would still exist 
the desire to acquire the grass- 
lands for conversion into agricul- 
tural plots. In many parts the 
corn so grown by small holders of 
land, who—unless checked by new 
laws—would develop into a new 
class of landlords, might compete 
for a time with foreign produce 
among a people who are genuine 
agriculturists ; but there would be 
no real reconciliation of classes 
while land capable of higher use 
was coveted, but was retained as 
pasture by the gentry. 

These reflections may serve to 
show that the transition period 
through which Ireland seems 
about to pass is one full of diff- 
culty, and one during which the 
guidance of a strong and inde- 
pendent central Government is 
absolutely needed ; but one also, 
it may be hoped, full of promise 
for the future prosperity of the 
country. 
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JOHN SPLENDID:! 


THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN, AND THE LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE MIRACULOUS JOURNEY. 


THe month of January, as our 
old Gaelic notion has it, borrows 
three days from July for a bribe 
of three young lembs. Those 
three days we call Faoilteach, and 
often they are very genial and 
cheerful days, with a sun that in 
warmth is a sample of the mellow 
season at hand. But this year, as 
my history has shown, we had no 
sign of a good Faoilteach, and on 
the morning of the last day of 
January, when Alasdair MacDon- 
ald’s army set over the hills, it 
was wild, tempestuous weather. 
A wind rose in the dawning and 
increased in vehemence as the day 
aged, and with it came a storm of 
snow—the small bitter sifting snow 
that, encountered on the hill, stings 
like the ant and drifts in monstrous 
and impassable wreaths. Round 
about us yawned the glens, to me 
nameless, mysterious, choked to the 
throat with snow-mist that flapped 
and shook like grey rags. The 
fields were bleak and empty ; the 
few houses that lay in the melan- 
choly plain were on no particularly 
friendly terms with this convocation 
of Ersemen and wild kerns: they 
shut their doors steadfastly on our 
doings, and gave us not even the 
compliment of looking on at our 
strange manceuvres, There was 
but one exception, in a staunch 
and massive dwelling,—a manifest 
baron keep or stout domicile of 
that nature, just on the border of 
the field in which the camp was 
pitched: it was apparently in the 
charge of two old spinster sisters 


whose men-folk were afield some- 
where else, for they had shuttered 
the windows, barricaded the doors, 
and ever and anon would they show 
blanched faces as the tumult of our 
preparation disturbed them, and 
they came to the door and cun- 
ningly pulled it open a little and 
looked out on this warlike array. 
If a soldier made a step in their 
direction they fled inside with 
terror, and their cries rang in the 
interior. 

: Those two spinsters—very white, 
very thin clad for a morn so rigor- 
ous, and with a trepidation writ on 
every feature—were all that saw us 
off on our march to the south-east. 
They came out and stood hand in 
hand on the door-stoop, and I 
have little doubt the honest bodies 
thanked the God of Israel that the 
spoilers were departed furth their 
neighbourhood. 

The country we now plunged 
into, as may be guessed, was a 
terra incognita to me. Beyond 
that it was Badenoch and an un- 
healthy clime for all that wear the 
Campbell tartan, I could guess no 
more. It was after these little 
wars were over I discovered the 
names of the localities—the glens, 
mounts, passes, streams, and drove- 
roads—over which we passed in a 
march that Gustavus never faced 
the like of. 

With good judgment enough our 
captors put a small advance-guard 
ahead, a score of Airlie’s troopers, 
swanky blaspheming persons, whose 
horses pranced very gaily up Glen 
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Tarf, guided by John Lom. M‘Iver 
and I walked together with the 
main body, quite free and unfet- 
tered, sometimes talking with affa- 
bility to our captors. The Irish 
were in good humour ; they cracked 
jokes with us in their peculiar 
Gaelic that at first is ill for a 
decent Gael of Albion to fol- 
low, if uttered rapidly, but soon 
becomes as familiar as the less 
foreign language of the Athole 
men, whose tongue we Argiles find 
some strange conceits in. If the 
Irish were affable, the men of our 
own side of the ocean were most 
singularly morose — small wonder, 
perhaps, for we have little reason to 
love each other. Sour dogs! they 
gloomed at us under their bonnets 
and swore in their beards. I have 
no doubt but for their gentry there 
had been dirks in us before we 
reached Corryarick. 

It was with the repartee of the 
Irish and the scowls of the Gaels 
we went up the rough valley of 
the Tarf, where the wind moaned 
most drearily and drove the thin 
fine snow like a smoke of burning 
heather. But when we got to the 
pass of Corryarick our trials began, 
and then such spirit did M‘Iver 
put in the struggle with the task 
before us, such snatches of song, 
sharp saying and old story,— 
such comradary as it might be 
named, — that we were on' good 
terms with all. For your man of 
family the Gael has ever some re- 
gard. M‘Iver (not to speak of 
myself) was so manifestly the 
duine-uasail that the coarsest of 
the company fell into a polite tone, 
helped to their manners to some 
degree no doubt by the example 
of Montrose and Airlie, who at the 
earliest moments of our progress 
walked beside us and discoursed on 
letters and hunting, and soldiering 
in the foreign wars. 

The pass of Corryarick met us 
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with a girning face and white fangs. 
On Tarf-side there was a rough 
bridle-path that the wind swept 
the snow from, and our progress 
was fairly easy. Here the drifts 
lay waist high, the horses plunged 
to the belly-bands, the footmen 
pushed through in a sweat. It 
was like some Hyperborean hell, 
and we the doomed wretches sen- 
tenced to our eternity of toil. We 
had to climb up the shoulder of 
the hill, now among tremendous 
rocks, now through water unfrozen, 
now upon wind-swept ice, but the 
snow — the snow — the heartless 
snow was our constant companion. 
It stood in walls before, it lay in 
ramparts round us, it wearied the 
eye to a most numbing pain. Un- 
lucky were they who wore trews, 
for the same clung damply to knee 
and haunch and froze, while the 
stinging sleet might flay the naked 
limb till the blood rose among the 
felt of the kilted, but the supple- 
ness of the joints was unmarred. 

It was long beyond noon when 
we reached the head of the pass, 
and saw before us the dip of the 
valley of the Spey. We were lost 
in a wilderness of mountain-peaks ; 
the bens started about us on every 
hand like the horrors of a night- 
mare, every ben with its death- 
sheet, menacing us, poor insects, 
crawling in our pain across the 
landscape. 

I thought we had earned a halt 
and a bite of meat by this forenoon 
of labour ; and Montrose himself, 
who had walked the pass on foot 
like his fellows, seemed anxious to 
rest, but Sir Alasdair pushed us on 
like a fate relentless. 

“On, on,” he cried, waving his 
long arms to the prospect before ; 
‘*here’s but the start of our jour- 
ney ; far is the way before ; strike 
fast, strike hot! Would ye eat a 
meal with appetite while the Diar- 
maids wait in the way?” 
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M‘Iver, who was plodding be- 
side MacDonald when he said these 
words, gave a laugh. “Take your 
time, Sir Sandy,” said he; “ you'll 
need a bowl or two of brose ere 
you come to grips with MacCailein.” 

‘We'll never come to grips with 
MacCailein,” said MacDonald, tak- 
ing the badinage in good part, “so 
long as he has a back-gate to go 
out at or a barge to sail off in.” 

“T could correct you on that 
point in a little affair of arms as 
between gentlemen —if the time 
and place were more suitable,” said 
M‘Iver, warmly. 

“Let your chief defend himself, 
friend,” said MacDonald. ‘Man, 
I'll wager we never see the colour 
of his face when it comes to close 
quarters.” 

“*T wouldn’t wonder,” I ventured. 
“He is in no great trim for fighting, 
for his arm is——” 

Sir Alasdair gave a gesture of 
contempt and cried, “ Faugh ! we’ve 
heard of the raxed arm: he took 
care when he was making his tale 
that he never made it a raxed leg.” 

Montrose edged up at this, with a 
red face and a somewhat annoyed 
expression. He put his gloved 
hand lightly on MacDonald’s 
shoulder and chided him for de- 
bate with a prisoner of war. 

“Let our friends be, Alasdair,” 
he said, quietly. ‘They are, in a 
way, our guests: they would per- 
haps be more welcome if their 
tartan was a different hue, but in 
any case we must not be insulting 
them. Doubtless they have their 
own ideas of his lordship of Argile 


“T never ask to serve a nobler 
or @ more generous chief,” said 
M‘Iver, firmly, 

“T would expect no other senti- 
ment from a gentleman of Argile’s 
clan. He has ever done honestly 
enough by his own people. But 
have wo not had enough of this? 
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We are wasting our wind that 
should be more precious, consider- 
ing the toils before us.” 

We found the descent of Corry- 
arick even more ill than its climb- 
ing. The wind from the east had 
driven the snow into the mouth of 
it like a wedge. The horses, step- 
ping ahead, more than once slipped 
into drifts that rose to their necks. 
Then they became wild with terror, 
dashed with frantic hooves into 
deeper trouble, or ran back, quiver- 
ing in every sinew and snorting 
with affright till the troopers behove 
to dismount and lead them. When 
we in the van reached the foot of 
the corrie we looked back on a 
spectacle that fills me with new 
wonder to this day when I think 
of it,—a stream of black specks in 
the distance dropping, as it were, 
down the sheer face of white; 
nearer, the broken bands of different 
clansmen winding noiselessly and 
painfully among the drifts, their 
kilts pinned between their thighs, 
their plaids crossed on their chests 
—all their weapons a weariness to 
them. 

In the afternoon the snow ceased 
to fall, but the dusk came on early 
notwithstanding, for the sky was 
blotted over with driving clouds. 

At the head of Glen Roy the 
MacDonalds, who had lost their 
bauchles of brogues in the pass, 
started to a trot, and as the neces- 
sity was we had to take up the 
pace too. Long lank hounds, they 
took the road like deer, their limbs 
purple with the cold, their faces 
pinched to the aspect of the wolf, 
their targets and muskets clattering 
about them. ‘There are Campbells 
to slay, and suppers to eat,” the 
Major-General had said. It would 
have given his most spiritless fol- 
lowers the pith to run till morning 
across a strand of rock and pebble. 
They knew no tiring, they seem- 
ingly felt no pain in their torn and 
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bleeding feet, but put mile after 
mile below them. 

But the Campbells were not in 
Glen Roy. They had been there 
and skirmished for a day among 
their old foes, and had gone back 
to Lochyside, little thinking the 
fires they left in the Cameron 
barns at morning would light the 
enemy on ere night. The roofs 
still smouldered, and a granary 
here and there on the sides of 
the valley sent up its flames,—at 
once a spur to the spirit of the 
MacDonalds and a light to their 
vengeance. 

We halted for the night in Glen 
Spean, with Ben Chluraig looming 
high to the south, and the river 
gulping in ice beside our camp. 
Around was plenty of wood: we 
built fires and ate as poor a meal as 
the Highlands ever granted in a 
bad year, though it was the first 
break in our fast for the day. 
Gentle and simple, all fared alike— 
a whang of barley bannock, a stir- 
about of oat-and-water, without 
salt, a quaich of spirits from some 
kegs the troopers carried, that ran 
done before the half of the corps 
had been served. Sentinels were 
posted, and we slept till the morn- 
ing pipe with sweet weariness in 
our bones. 

Our second day was a repetition 
of the first. We left without even 
a breakfast whenever the pipers set 
up the Cameron rant, “Sons of the 
dogs, oh! Come and get flesh.” 
The Campbells had spoiled the 
bridge with a charge of powder, 
so we had to ford the river 
among the ice-lumps, MacDonald 
showing the way with his kilt- 
tail about his waist. A hunter 


from a hamlet at the glen foot 
gladly left the smoking ruin of his 
home and guided us on a drove- 
road into the wilds of Lochaber, 
among mountains more stupendous 
than those we had left behind. 
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These relentless peaks were clad 
with blinding snow. The same 
choking drifts that met us in 
Corryarick filled the passes be- 
tween Stob Choire and Easan Mor 
and Stob Ban, that cherish the snow 
in their crannies in the depths of 
midsummer. Hunger was eating 
at our hearts when we got to Glen 
Nevis; but the glen was empty of 
people, and the second night fell 
ere we broke fast. 

I have hungered many times on 
weary marches, but yon was the 
most cruel hunger of my life. And 
though the pain of the starving 
could be dulled a little by draughts 
of water from the wayside springs, 
what there was no remede for was 
the weakness that turned the flesh 
in every part of me to a nerveless 
pulp. I went down Nevis Glen a 
man in a delirium. My head 
swam with vapours, so that the 
hillside seemed to dance round and 
before me. If I had fallen in the 
snow I should assuredly have lain 
there and died, and the thought of 
how simple and sweet it would be 
to stretch out my heavy limbs and 
sleep the sleep for ever, more than 
once robbed me of my will. Some of 
the Stewarts and Camerons, late 
recruits to the army, and as yet 
not inured to its toils, fell on the 
wayside half-way down the glen. 
MacDonald was for leaving them 
—‘ We have no need for weak- 
lings,” he said, cruelly, fuming at 
the delay; but their lairds gave 
him a sharp answer, and said they 
would bide bye them till they had 
recovered. ‘Thus a third of our 
force fell behind us in the march, 
and I would have been behind too, 
but for M‘Iver’s encouragement. 
His songs were long done; his 
stories chilled on his lip, The 
hunger had him at the heart; but he 
had a lion’s will and a lion’s vigour. 

“For the love of God!” he said 
to me, “do not let them think we 
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are so much of the Covenanter that 
we cannot keep up! For a Scots 
Cavalier you are giving in over 
early.” 

‘Campaigning with Mackay was 
never like this,” I pled, wearily ; 
“give me the open road and an 
enemy before me, and I would 
tramp gaily to the world’s end. 
Here’s but a choked ravine the 
very deer abhor in such weather, 
and before us but a battle we must 
not share in.” 

He said never a word for a few 
moments, but trudged on. My 
low-heeled shoon were less fitted 
for the excursion than his close- 
thonged brogues that clung to the 
feet like a dry glove, and I walked 
lamely. Ever and anon he would 
look askance at me, and I was 
annoyed that he should think me 
a poorer mountaineer than those 
unwearied knaves who hurried us, 
I must have shown my feeling in my 
face, for in a little he let-on to fall 
lame too, and made the most griev- 
ous complaint of ache and weariness. 
His pretence deceived me only for 
a little. He was only at his old 
quirk of keeping me in good repute 
with myself, but he played the 
part with skill, letting us both 
fall behind the general company 
a little, so that the MacDonalds 
might not witness the indignity 
of it. 

Glen Nevis, as I saw it that 
night in the light of the moon, is 
what comes to me now in my 
dreams. I smell the odour of the 
sweat-drenched, uncleanly cleeding 
of those savage clans about us; I 
see the hills lift on either hand 
with splintered peaks that prick 
among the stars—gorge and ravine 
and the wide ascending passes 
filled ever with the sound of the 
river, and the coarse, narrow drove- 
road leads into despair. That night 
the moon rode at the full about 
a vacant sky. There was not even 
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a vapour on the hills; the wind 
had failed in the afternoon. 

At the foot of the hill Carn 
Dearg (or the Red Mount), that is 
one of three gallant mountains that 
keep company for Nevis Ben the 
biggest of all, the path we fol- 
lowed made a twist to the left into a 
gully from which a blast of the 
morning’s wind had cleaned out 
the snow as by a giant’s spade. 

So much the worse for us, for 
now the path lay strewn with 
boulders that the dragoons took 
long to thread through, and the 
bare feet of the private soldiers 
bled redly anew. Some lean high 
fir-trees threw this part into a 
shadow, and so it happened that 
as I felt my way wearily on, I fell 
overastone. The fall lost me the 
last of my senses: I but heard 
some of the Stewarts curse me for 
an encumbrance as they stumbled 
over me and passed on, heedless 
of my fate, and saw, as in a dwam, 
one of them who had abraded his 
knees by his stumble over my 
body, turn round with a drawn 
knife that glinted in a shred of 
moonlight. 

I came to, with M‘Iver bent over 
me, and none of our captors at 
hand. 

“T had rather this than a 
thousand rix-dollars,” said he, as I 
sat up and leaned on my arm. 

“Have they left us?” I asked, 
with no particular interest in the 
answer. It could work little dif- 
ference whatever it might be. “I 
thought I saw one of them turn on 
me with a knife.” 

“You did,” said M‘Iver. ‘He 
broke his part of the parole, and is 
lying on the other side of you, I 
think with a hole in his breast. 
An ugly and a treacherous scamp ! 
It’s lucky for us that Montrose or 
MacColkitto never saw the trans- 
action between this clay and John 
M‘Iver, or their clemency had 
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hardly been so great. 
bide and see to your friend,’ was 
James Grahame’s last words, and 
that’s the reason I’m here.” 
M‘Iver lifted me to my feet, and 
we stood a little to think what we 


should do. My own mind had no 
idea save the one that we were 
bound to keep in touch with the 
company whose prisoners we were, 
but M‘Iver hinted at an alternative 
scarce so honest—namely, a deser- 
tion and a detour to the left that 
would maybe lead us to the Camp- 
bell army before active hostilities 
began. 

“You would surely not break 
parole?” said I, surprised, for he 
was usually as honourable in such 
matters as any Highlander I ever 
met. 

“Bah!” he cried, pretending 
contempt at hesitation, though I 
could perceive by his voice he 
was somewhat ashamed of the 
policy he proposed. ‘ Who quitted 
the contract first? Was it not 
that Stewart gentleman on your 
other side who broke it in a most 
dastardly way by aiming at your 
life?” 

“T’m thankful for the life you 
saved, John,” said I, “little worth 
though it seems at this time, but 
Montrose is not to be held respon- 
sible for the sudden impulse of a 
private. We made our pact as 
between gentleman and gentleman 
—let us be going.” 

“Oh, very well!” said he, 
shortly. ‘Let us be going. After 
all, we are in a trap anyway we 
look at all ; for half the Stewarts and 
Camerons are behind in the wood 
there, and our flank retreat among 
these hills might be a tempting of 
Providence. But are you think- 
ing of this Athole corp and what 
his kin will be doing to his 
slayers ?” 

“Tl risk it,” I said, shortly. 
“We may be out of their hands 
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one way or the other before they 
miss him.” 

On a sudden there rose away 
before us towards the mouth of 
the glen the sound of a bagpipe. 
It came on the tranquil air with no 
break in its uproar, and after a 
preparatory tuning it broke into a 
tune called “ Cogadh no Sith”— 
an ancient braggart pibroch made 
by one Macruimen of the Isle of. 
Skye,—a tune that was commonly 
used by the Campbells as a night- 
retreat or tattoo. 

My heart filled with the strain. 
It gave me not only the simple 
illusion that I saw again the regi- 
mentals of my native country— 
many a friend and comrade among 
them in the shelter of the Castle of 
Inverlochy—but it roused in me a 
spirit very antique, very religious 
and moving too, as the music of 
his own land must be for every 
honest Gael. 

“Cruachan gu bragh/” I said 
lightly to M‘Iver, though my heart 
was full. 

He was as much touched by 
that homely lilt as myself. ‘ The 
old days, the old styles!” said he. 
“God! how that pibroch stings 
me to the core!” And as the 
tune came more clearly in the 
second part, or Crunluadh as we 
call it, and the player maybe came 
round a bend of the road, my com- 
rade stopped in his pace and added 
with what in another I might have 
thought a sob—‘ I’ve trudged the 
world; I have learned many bra- 
vadoes, so that my heart never 
stirred much to the mere trick of 
an instrument but one, and the 
ptob mhor conquers me. What is 
it, Colin, that’s in us, rich and 
poor, yon rude cane-reeds speak 
so human and friendly to?” 

“Tis the Gaelic,” I said, cheered 
myself by the air. ‘“ Never a roar 
of the drone or a sob of the chanter 
but’s in the Gaelic tongue.” 
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‘“‘ Maybe,” said he, “‘maybe: I’ve 
heard the scholars like yourself say 
the sheepskin and the drones were 
Roman—that or Spanish, it’s all one 
to me. I heard them at Boitzen- 
burg when we gave the butt of the 
gun to Tilly’s soldados—they played 
us into Holstein; and when the 
ditch of Stralsung was choked with 
the tartan of Mackay, and our lads 
were falling like corn before the 
hook, a Reay piper stood valiantly 
in front and played a salute. Then 
and now it’s the pipes, my darling !” 

*T would as lief have them in a 
gayer strain. My fondest memories 
are of reels I’ve danced to their 
playing,” I said, and by now we 
were walking down the glen. 

* And of one reel you danced,” 
said he, quizzingly, “‘ not more than 
two months gone in a town that 
was called Inneraora?” 
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“Two months!” I cried,— two 
months! I could have sworn off- 
hand we have been wandering in 
Lorn and Badenoch for as many 
years !” 

Such spirit did my native pipes, 
played by a clansman, put in me 
that my weariness much abated, 
and we made great progress down 
the glen, so that before the tune 
had ceased we were on the back 
of Montrose’s men as they crept 
on quietly in the night. 

The piper stopped suddenly 
enough when some shots rang out, 
—an exchange of compliments be- 
tween our pickets ahead and some 
wandering scouts of Argile. 

And yonder below us, Loch 
Linnhe and Locheil glanced in 
the moonlight, and the strong 
towers of Inverlochy sat like a 
scowl on the fringe of the wave! 


CHAPTER XX.—INVERLOCHY. 


When we came up with the 
main body of MacDonald’s army, 
the country, as I say, was shining 
in the light of the moon, with only 
a camp-fire down in the field beside 
the castle to show in all the white 
world a sign of human life. We 
had got the Campbells in the rear, 
barring any passage to Badenoch or 
Lochaber; but they never knew it. 
A few of their scouts came out 
across the fields and challenged our 
pickets ; there was some exchange 
of musketry, but, as we found 
again, we were thought to be some 
of the Lochaber hunters unworthy 
of serious engagement. 

For the second time in so many 
days we tasted food, a handful of 
meal to the quaich of water—no 
more and no less; and James 
Grahame, Marquis of Montrose, 
supped his brose like the rest of 
us, with the knife from his belt 
doing the office of a horn-spoon. 


Some hours after us came up 
the Camerons, who had fallen be- 
hind, but fresher and more eager 
for fighting than our own company, 
for they had fallen on a herd of roe 
on the slope of Sgur an Iolair, and 
had supped savagely on the warm 
raw flesh. 

“You might have brought us a 
gigot off your take,” Sir Alasdair 
said to the leader of them, Dol 
Ruadh. .He was a short-tempered 
man of no great manners, and he 
only grunted his response. 

“They may well call you Cam- 
erons of the soft mouth,” said 
Alasdair, angrily, “that would treat 
your comrades so.” 

‘“You left us to carry our own 
men,” said the chief, shortly ; “ we 
left you to find your own deer.” 

We were perhaps the only ones 
who slept at the mouth of Glen 
Nevis that woeful night, and we 
slept because, as my comrade said, 
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‘““ What cannot be mended may be 
well slept on ; it’s an ease to the 
heart.” And the counsel was so 
wise and our weariness so acute, that 
we lay on the bare ground till we 
were roused to the call of a trumpet. 

It was St Bridget’s Day, and 
Sunday morning. A myriad bens 
around gave mists, as smoke from 
a censer, to the day. The Athole 
pipers high-breastedly strutted with 
a vain port up and down their lines 
and played incessantly. Alasdair 
laid out the clans with amazing 
skill, as M‘Iver and I were bound 
to confess to ourselves,—the horse 
(with Montrose himself on his 
charger) in the centre, the men of 
Clanranald, Keppoch, Locheil, Glen- 
garry, and Maclean, and the Stew- 
arts of Appin behind. MacDonald 
and O’Kyan led the Irish on the 
wings. 

In the plain we could see Ar- 
gile’s forces in a somewhat similar 
order, with the tartan as it should 
be in the midst of the bataille and 
the Lowland levies on the flanks. 
Over the centre waved the black 
barge of Lorne on a gold standard. 

I expressed some doubt about 
the steadfastness of the Lowlanders, 
and M‘Iver was in sad agreement 
with me. 

“‘T said it in Glenaora when we 
left,” said he, “and I say it again. 
They would be fairly good stuff 
against foreign troops; but they 
have no suspicion of the character 
of Gaelic war. I’m sore feared 
they’ll prove a poor reed to lean 
on. Why, in heaven’s name, does 
MacCailein take the risk of a battle 
in such an awkward corner? An 
old stager like Auchinbreac should 
advise him to follow the Kilcumin 
road and join forces with Seaforth, 
who must be far down Glen Albyn 
by now.” 

As we were standing apart thus, 
up to us came Ian Lom, shaking 
the brogue-money he got from 
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Grahame in his dirty loof. He was 
very bitter. 

“TI never earned an honester 
penny,” he said, looking up almost 
insolently in our faces, so that it 
was a temptation to give him a 
clout on the cunning jowl. 

“So Judas thought too, I dare- 
say, when he fingered his filthy 
shekels,” said I. ‘I thought no 
man from Keppoch would be skulk- 
ing aside here when his pipers blew 
the onset.” 

“Och!” said M‘Iver, ‘ what 
need ye be talking? Bardachd 
and bravery don’t very often go 
together.” 

Ian Lom scowled blackly at the 
taunt, but was equal to answer it. 

“If the need arise,” said he, 
‘you'll see whether the bard is 
brave or not. There are plenty to 
fight ; there’s but one to make the 
song of the fight, and that’s John 
MacDonald, with your honours’ 
leave.” 

We would, like enough, have 
been pestered with the scamp’s 
presence and garrulity a good deal 
longer ; but Montrose came up at 
that moment and took us aside 
with a friendly enough beckon of 
his head. 

‘** Gentlemen,” he said in English, 
“as cavaliers you can guess fairly 
well already the issue of what's to 
happen below there, and as Cavaliers 
who, clansmen or no clansmen of the 
Campbell chief, have done well for 
old Scotland’s name abroad, I think 
you deserve a little more considera- 
tion at our hands at this juncture 
than common prisoners of war can 
lay claim to. If you care you can 
quit here as soon as the onset begins, 
abiding of course by your compact 
to use no arms against my friends. 
You have no objection ?” he added, 
turning about on his horse and cry- 
ing to Alasdair. 

The Major-General came up and 
looked at us. “I suppose they 
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may go,” said he,—“ though, to tell 
my mind on the matter, I could 
devise a simpler way of getting rid 
of them. We have other methods 
in Eri O, but as your lordship 
has n the fancy, they may go, I 
daresay. Only they must not join 
their clan or take arms with them 
until this battle is over. They 
must be on the Ballachulish road 
before we call the onset.” 

Montrose flushed at the ill- 
breeding of his officer, and waved 
us away to the left on the road 
that led to Argile by Loch Linnhe 
side, and took us clear of the com- 
ing encounter. 

We were neither of us slow to 
take advantage of the opportunity, 
but set off at a sharp walk at the 
moment that O’Kyan on the right 
flank was slowly moving in the 
direction of Argile’s line. 

John broke his sharp walk so 
quickly into a canter that I won- 
dered what he meant. I ran close 
at his heels, but I forbore to ask, 
and we had put a good lump of 
moorland between us and the 
MacDonalds before he explained. 

“You perhaps wondered what 
my hurry was,” he said, with the 
sweat standing in beads on his 
face, though the air was full of 
frost. “It wasn’t for exercise, as 
you might guess at anyrate. The 
fact is, we were within five minutes 
of getting a wheen Stewart dirks in 
our doublets, and if there was no 
brulzie on foot we were even yet as 
good as lost on Brae Lochaber.” 

“ How does that happen?” I 
asked. “They seemed to let us 
away generously enough and with 
no great ill-will.” 

“Just so! But when Montrose 
gave us the congé, I happened to 
turn an eye up Glen Nevis and I 
saw some tardy Stewarts (by their 
tartan) come running down the 
road. These were the lads Dol 
Ruadh left behind last night, and 
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they could scarcely miss in daylight 
the corpse we left by the road, and 
their clansmen missed in the mirk. 
That was my notion at the first 
glance I got of them, and when we 
ran they ran too, and what do you 
make of that ?” 

‘* What we should make of it,” 
I said in alarm, “is as good a pace 
into Lorn as we can: they may be 
on the heels of us now,”—for we 
were in a little dip of the ground 
where the force we had just parted 
so gladly with were not to be seen 
from. 

On that point M‘Iver speedily 
assured me. 

“No, no!” he said. “If Seumas 
Graham himself were stretched out 
yonder instead of a Glenart Cear- 
noch of no great importance to any 
one, Alasdair MacDonald would be 
scarcely zealous fool enough to 
spoil his battle order to prosecute 
a private feud. Look at that,” he 
proceeded, turning round on a little 
knowe he ran lightly up on and I 
after him — ‘‘Look at that! the 
battle’s begun.” 

We stood on that knowe of Brae 
Lochaber, and I saw from thence 
a spectacle whose like, by the grace 
of God, I have never seen before 
nor since in its agony for any eye 
that was friendly to Diarmaid 
Clan. I need not here set down 
the sorry end of that day at Inver- 
lochy. It has been written many 
times, though I harbour no book 
on my shelves that tells the story. 
We saw MacDonald’s charge; we 
saw the wings of Argile’s army—the 
rotten Lowland levies — break off 
and skurry along the shore; we saw 
the lads of the Diarmaid tartan 
hewn down on the edge of the tide 
till its waves ran red; but we 
were as helpless as the rush that 
waved at our feet. Between us 
and our friends lay the enemy and 
our parole—I daresay our parole 
was forgotten in that terrible hour. 
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John M‘Iver laid him down on 
the tulloch and clawed with his 
nails the stunted grass that in 
wind-blown patches came through 
the snow. None of my words 
made any difference on his anguish. 
I was piping to the surrender of 
sorrow, nigh mad myself. 

The horses of Ogilvie—who him- 
self fell in the brulzie—chased the 
Lowlanders along the side of Loch 
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Linnhe, and so few of the flying 
had the tartan that we had no 
great interest in them, till we saw 
six men with their plaiding cast 
run unobserved up the plain, wade 
waist-deep through the Nevis, and 
come somewhat in our direction. 
We went down to join them, and 
ran hard and fast and came on 
them at a place called the Rhu at 
the water of Orachnish., 


CHAPTER XXI.—SEVEN BROKEN MEN. 


At last there was but one horse- 
man in chase of the six men 
who were fleeing without a look 
behind them —a frenzied black- 
avised trooper on a short-legged 
garron he rode most clumsily, with 
arms that swung like wings from 
the shoulders, his boots keeping 
time to the canter with grotesque 
knockings against the gaunt and 
sweating flanks of his starven 
animal. He rode with a shout, 
and he rode with a fool’s want 
of calculation, for he had left all 
support behind him and might 
readily enough have been cut off 
by any judicious enemy in the 
rear. Before we could hurry down 
to join the fugitives they observed 
for themselves that the pursuit had 
declined to this solitary person, so 
up they drew (all but one of them), 
with dirks or sgeans drawn to give 
him his welcome. And yet the 
dragoon put no check on his horse. 
The beast, in a terror at the din of 
the battle, was indifferent to the 
check of its master, whom it bore 
with thudding hoofs to a front 
that must certainly have appalled 
him. He was a person of some 
pluck, or perhaps the drunkenness 
of terror lent him the illusion of 
valour; at least, when he found a 
bloody end inevitable he made the 
best of the occasion. Into the 
heaving sides of the brute he 


drove desperate spurs, anew he 
shouted a scurrilous name at Clan 
Campbell, then fired his pistol as 
he fell upon the enemy. 

The dag failed of its purpose, but 
the breast of the horse struck an 
elderly man on the brow and threw 
him on his back, so that one of the 
hind-hoofs of the animal crushed 
in his skull like a hazel-nut. 

Who of that fierce company 
brought the trooper to his end 
we never knew ; but when M‘Iver 
and I got down to the level he 
was dead as knives could make 
him, and his horse, more mad than 
ever, was disappearing over a mossy 
moor with a sky-blue lochan in the 
midst of it. 

Of the five Campbells three were 
gentlemen—Forbes the baron-bailie 
of Ardkinglas, Nei] Campbell in 
Sonachan, Lochowside, and the 
third no other than Master Gordon 
the minister, who was the most 
woe-begone and crestfallen of them 
all. The other two were small 
tacksmen from the neighbourhood 
of Inneraora—one Callum Maclain 
vic Ruarie vic Allan (who had a 
little want, as we say of a charac- 
ter, or natural, and was ever moist 
with tears), and a Rob Campbell in 
Auchnatra, whose real name was 
Stewart, but who had been in some 
trouble at one time in a matter of 
a neighbour’s sheep on the braes of 
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Appin, had discreetly fled that 
country, and brought up a family 
under a borrowed name in a coun- 
try that kept him in order. 

We were, without doubt, in a 
most desperate extremity. If we 
had escaped the immediate peril 
of the pursuing troopers of Mac- 
Donald, we had a longer, wearier 
hazard before us. Any one who 
knows the countryside I am writ- 
ing of, or takes a glance at my 
relative Gordon of Straloch’s dia- 
gram or map of the same, will see 
that we were now in the very heart 
of a territory hotching (as the rough 
phrase goes) with clans inimical to 
the house of Argile. Between us 
and the comparative safety of 
Bredalbane lay Stewarts, Mac- 
Donalds, Macgregors, and other 
families less known in history, 
who hated the name of MacCailein 
more than they feared the wrath of 
God. The sight of our tartan in 
any one of their glens would rouse 
hell in every heart about us. 

Also our numbers and the vexed 
state of the times were against us. 
We could hardly pass for peaceable 
drovers at such a season of the year ; 
we were going the wrong airt for 
another thing, and the fact that 
not we alone but many more of 
Argile’s forces in retreat were flee- 
ing home would be widely adver- 
tised around the valleys in a very 
few hours after the battle had been 
fought. For the news of war— 
good or ill—passes among the glens 
with a magic speed. It runs faster 
than the fiery cross itself—so fast 
and inexplicable on any natural law, 
that more than once I have been 
ready to believe it a witches’ pre- 
monition more than a message car- 
ried on young men’s feet. 

“But all that,” said Sonachan, a 
pawky, sturdy little gentleman with 
a round ruddy face and a great store 
of genealogy that he must be ever 
displaying—* But all that makes it 
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more incumbent on us to hang 
together. It may easily be a week 
before we get into Glenurchy ; we 
must travel by night and hide by 
day, and besides the heartening 
influence of company there are 
sentinels to consider and the pro- 
vision of our food.” 

Ardkinglas, on the other hand, 
was a fushionless, stupid kind of 
man: he was for an immediate dis- 
persion of us all, holding that only 
in individuals or in pairs was it 
possible for us to penetrate in safety 
to real Argile. 

‘I’m altogether with Sonachan,” 
said M‘Iver, “and I could mention 
half a hundred soldierly reasons for 
the policy ; but it’s enough for me 
that here are seven of us, no more 
and no less, and with seven there 
should be all the luck that’s going.” 

He caught the minister’s eyes on 
him at this, and met them with a 
look of annoyance. 

**O yes, I know, Master Gordon, 
you gentlemen of the lawn bands 
have no friendliness to our old High- 
land notions. Seven or six, it’s all 
the same to you, I suppose, ex- 
cept in a question of merks to the 
stipend.” 

“You're a clever man enough, 
M‘Iver——” 

‘‘ Barbreck,” corrected my friend, 
punctiliously. 

‘Barbreck let it be then. But 
you are generally so sensitive to 
other folk’s thoughts of you that 
your skin tingles to an insult no 
one dreamt of paying. I make no 
doubt a great many of your Gaelic 
beliefs are sheer paganism or Popery 
or relics of the same, but the charm 
of seven has a Scriptural warrant 
that as minister of the Gospel I 
have some respect for, even when 
twisted into a portent for a band of 
broken men in the extremity of 
danger.” 

We had to leave the dead body 
of our friend, killed by the horse, 
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on the hillside. He was a Knap- of morning dreams, where care is a 


dale man, a poor creature, who was 
as well done, perhaps, with a world 
that had no great happiness left for 
him, for his home had been put to 
the torch and his wife outraged and 
murdered. At as much speed as 
we could command, we threaded 
to the south, not along the valleys 
but in the braes, suffering anew the 
rigour of the frost and the snow. By 
midday we reached the shore of 
Loch Leven, and it seemed as if 
now our flight was hopelessly barred, 
for the ferry that could be com- 
pelled to take the army of MacCail- 
ein over the brackish water at 
Ballachulish was scarce likely to 
undertake the conveying back of 
seven fugitives of the clan that had 
come so high-handedly through their 
neighbourhood four days ago. 
this side there was not a boat in 
sight ; indeed there was not a ves- 
tige on any side of human tenancy. 
Glencoe had taken with him every 
man who could carry a pike, not to 
our disadvantage perhaps, for it 
left the less danger of any strong 
attack. 

On the side of the loch, when we 
emerged from the hills, there was a 
cluster of whin-bushes spread out 
upon a machar of land that in a less 
rigorous season of the year, by the 
feel of the shoe-sole, must be velvet- 
piled with salty grass. It lay in 
the clear, grey forenoon like a gar- 
den of fairydom to the view—the 
whin-bushes at a distant ‘glance 
floating on billows of snow, touched 
at their lee by a cheering green, 
hung to the windward with the 
silver of the snow, and some of 
them even prinked off with the 
gold flower that gives rise to the 
proverb about kissing being out of 
fashion when the whin wants bloom. 
To come on this silent, peaceful, 
magic territory, fresh out of the 
turmoil of a battle, was to be in a 
region haunted, in the borderland 
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vague and far-off memory, and the 
elements study our desires, The 
lake spread out before us without a 
ripple, its selvedge at the shore re- 
peating the picture on the brae. I 
looked on it with a mind peculiarly 
calm, rejoicing in its aspect. Oh, 
love and the coming years, thinks 
I, let them be here or somewhere 
like it—not among the savage of the 
hills, fighting, plotting, contriving ; 
not among snow-swept mounts and 
erying and wailing brooks, but by 
the sedate and tranquil sea in calm 
weather. As we walked, my friends 
with furtive looks to this side and 
yon, down to the shore, I kept my 
face to the hills of real Argile, and 
my heart was full of love. I got 
that glimpse that comes to most of 
us (had we the wit to comprehend 
it) of the future of my life. I be- 
held in a wave of the emotion the 
picture of my coming years, going 
down from day to day very unad- 
venturous and calm, spent in some 
peaceful valley by a lake, sitting at 
no rich-laden board but at bien and 
happy viands with some neighbour 
heart. A little bird of hope fluted 
within me, so that I knew that if 
every clan in that countryside was 
arraigned against me, I had the 
breastplate of fate on my breast. 
“‘T shall not die in this unfriend- 
ly country,” I promised myself. 
‘“‘There may be terror, and there 
may be gloom, but I shall watch 
my children’s children play upon 
the braes of Shira Glen.” 

‘“‘You are very joco,” said Jol 
to me as I broke into a little laugh 
of content with myself. 

“Tt’s the first time you ever 
charged me with jocosity, John,” 
I said. “I’m just kind of happy 
thinking.” 

“Yon spectacle behind us is not 
humorous to my notion,” said he, 
“whatever it may be 'to yours. 
And perhaps the laugh may be on 
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the other side of your face before 
the night comes. We are here in 
a spider’s web.” 

“T cry pardon for my light- 
ness, John,” I answered; “I'll 
have time enough to sorrow over 
the clan of Argile. But if you had 
the Sight of your future, and it lay 
in other and happier scenes than 
these, would you not feel something 
of a gaiety ?” 

He looked at me with an envy 
in every feature, from me to his 
companions, from them to the 
country round about us, and then 
to himself as to a stranger whose 
career was revealed in every rag of 
his clothing. 

“So,” said he; “you are the 
lucky man to be of the breed of 
the elect of heaven, to get what 
you want for the mere desire of 
it, and perhaps without deserve. 
Here am I at my prime and over 
it, and no glisk of the future before 
me. I must be ever stumbling on, 
a carouser of life in a mirk and 
sodden lane.” 

“You cannot know my meaning,” 
I cried. 

“T know it fine,” said he. ‘You 
get what you want because you are 
the bairn of content. And I’m but 
the child of hurry (it’s the true 
word), and I must be seeking and 
I must be trying to the bitter end.” 

He kicked, as he walked, at the 
knolls of snow in his way, and 
lashed at the bushes with a hazel 
wand he had lifted from a tree. 

‘**Not all I want, perhaps,” said 
I; “for do you know that fleeing 
thus from the disgrace of my coun- 
trymen, I could surrender every 
sorrow and every desire to one 
notion about—about—about re 

“A girl of the middle height,” 
said he, “and her name is “ 

“Do not give it an utterance,” I 
cried. ‘I would be sorry to breathe 
her name in such a degradation. 
Degradation indeed, and yet if I 
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had the certainty that I was a not 
altogether hopeless suitor yonder, 
I would feel a conqueror greater 
than Hector or Gilian-of-the-Axe,” 

“ Ay, ay,” said John. “I would 
not wonder. And I'll swear that a 
man of your fate may have her if 
he wants her. I'll give ye my 
notion of wooing ; it’s that with the 
woman free and the man with some 
style and boldness, he may have 
whoever he will.” 

“T would be sorry to think it,” 
said I; “for that might apply to 
suitors at home in Inneraora as 
well as me.” 

M‘Tver laughed at the sally, and 
‘Well, well,” said he, “we are not 
going to be debating the chance of 
love on Leven-side, with days and 
nights of slinking in the heather 
and the fern between us and our 
home.” 

Though this conversation of ours 
may seem singularly calm and out 
of all harmony with our circum- 
stances, it is so only on paper; for 
in fact it took but a minute or 
two of our time as we walked down 
among those whins that inspired 
me with the peaceful premonition 
of the coming years. We were 
walking, the seven of us, not in a 
compact group, but scattered, and 
at the whins when we rested we 
sat in ones and twos behind the 
bushes, with eyes cast anxiously 
along the shore for sign of any 
craft that might take us over. 

What might seem odd to any 
one who does not know the shrink- 
ing mood of men broken with a 
touch of disgrace in their breaking, 
was that for long we studiously said 
nothing of the horrors we had left 
behind us. Five men fleeing from 
a disastrous field and two new out 
of the clutches of a conquering foe, 
we were dumb or discoursed of 
affairs very far removed from the 
reflection that we were a clan at 
extremities. 
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But we could keep up this silence 
of shame no longer than our run- 
ning: when we sat among the 
whins on Leven-side, and took a 
breath and scrutinised along the 
coast, for sign of food or ferry, we 
must be talking of what we had 
left. behind. 

Gordon told the story with a 
pained, constrained, and halting 
utterance: of the surprise of Auch- 
inbreck when he heard the point 
of war from Nevis Glen, and could 
not believe that Montrose was so 
near at hand; of the wavering 
Lowland wings, the slaughter of 
the Campbell gentlemen. 

‘“We were in a trap,” said he, 
drawing with a stick on the smooth 
snow a diagram of the situation. 
‘We were between brae and water. 
Iam no man of war, and my heart 
swelled at the spectacle of the 
barons cut down like nettles. 
And by the most foolish of tactics, 
surely, a good many of our forces 
were on the other side of the 
loch.” 

“That was not Auchinbreck’s 
doing, I'll warrant,” said M‘Iver ; 
“he would never have counselled 
a division so fatal.” 

‘Perhaps not,” said the cleric, 
drily ; “‘ but what if a general has 


only a sort of savage army at 
his call? The gentry of your 
clan——” 


“What about MacCailein?” I 
asked, wondering that there was 
no word of the chief. 

“Go on with your story,” said 
M‘Iver, sharply, to the cleric. 

“The gentry of your clan,” said 
Gordon, paying no heed to my 
query, “‘ were easy enough to guide ; 
but yon undisciplined kerns from 
the hills had no more regard for 
martial law than for the holy Com- 
mandments. God help them! 
They went their own gait, away 
from the main body, plundering 
and robbing.” 
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“T would not just altogether call 
it plundering, nor yet robbing,” said 
John, a show of annoyance on his 
face. 

“And I don’t think myself,” 
said Sonachan, removing himself, as 
he spoke, from our side, and going 
to join the three others, who sat 
apart from us a few yards, “ that 
it’s a gentleman’s way of speaking 
of the doings of other gentlemen of 
the same name and tartan as our- 
selves,” 

“Ay, ay,” said the minister, 
looking from one to the other of 
us, his shaven jowl with lines of a 
most annoying pity on it—“ Ay, 
ay,” said he, “it would be pleasing 
you better, no doubt, to hint at 
no vice or folly in your army; 
that’s the Highlands for you! I’m 
no Highlander, thank God, or at 
least with the savage long out of 
me; for I’m of an honest and 
orderly Lowland stock, and my 
trade’s the Gospel and the truth, 
and the truth you'll get from 
Alexander Gordon, Master of the 
Arts, if you had your black jocti- 
legs at his neck for it.” 

He rose up, pursing his face, 
panting at the nostril, very crouse 
and defiant in every way. 

‘Oh, you may just sit you down,” 
said M‘Iver, sharply, tohim. ‘ You 
can surely give us truth without 
stamping it down our throats with 
your boots, that are not, I’ve 
noticed, of the smallest size.” 

“T know you, sir, from boot to 
bonnet,” said Gordon. 

“You're well off in your acquaint- 
ance,” said M‘Iver, jocularly. “I 
wish I kent so good a man.” 

‘From boot to bonnet,” said 
Gordon, in no whit abashed by the 
irony. ‘Man, do you know,” he 
went on, “there’s a time comes to 
me now when by the grace of God 
I can see to one’s innermost as 
through a lozen. I shudder, some- 
times, at the gift. For there’s the 
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fair face, and there’s the smug and 
smiling lip, and there’s the flattery 
at the tongue, and below that 
masked front is Beelzebub himself, 
meaning well sometimes—perhaps 
always—but by his fall a traitor 
first and last.” 

“God!” cried M‘Iver, with a very 
ugly face, “that sounds awkwardly 
like a roundabout way of giving 
me a bad character.” 

“T said, sir,” answered Gordon, 
“that poor Beelzebub does not 
sometimes ken his own trade. I 
have no doubt that in your heart 
you are touched to the finest by 
love of your fellows.” 

“And that’s the truth — when 
they are not clerics,” cried John. 

“‘Touched to the finest, and set 
in a glow too, by a manly and un- 
selfish act, and eager to go through 
this world on pleasant footings with 
yourself and all else.” 

“Come, come,” I cried ; “I know 
my friend well, Master Gordon. 
We are not all that we might be; 
but I’m grateful for the luck that 
brought me so good a friend as 
John M‘Iver.” 

‘“‘T never cried down his credit,” 
said the minister, simply. 

** Your age gives you full liberty,” 
said John. ‘I would never lift a 
hand.” 

“The lifting of your hand,” said 
the cleric with a flashing eye, “is 
the last issue I would take thought 
of. Ican hold my own. You are 
a fair and shining vessel (of a 
kind), but Beelzebub’s at your 
heart. They tell me that people 
like you; this gentleman of Elrig- 
more claims you for his comrade. 
Well, well, so let it be! It but 
shows anew the charm of the glit- 
tering exterior: they like you for 
your weaknesses and not for your 
strength. Do you know anything 
of what they call duty?” 

“T have starved to the bone in 
Laaland without complaint, stood 
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six weeks on watch in Stralsung’s 
Franken gate, eating my meals at 
my post, and John M‘Iver never 
turned skirts on an enemy.” 

“Very good, sir, very good,” 
said the minister; “but duty is 
most ill to do when it is to be 
done in love and not in hate.” 

“Damn all schooling!” cried 
John. ‘You're off in the depths 
of it again, and I cannot be after 
you. Duty is duty in love or hate, 
is it not?” 

“It would take two or three ses- 
sions of St Andrews to show you 
that it makes a great differ whether 
it is done in love or hate. You do 
your duty by your enemy well 
enough, no doubt,—a barbarian of 
the blackest will do no less,—but 
it takeg the better man to do his 
duty sternly by those he loves and 
by himself above all. Argile——” 

“Yes,” cried I, ‘what about 
Argile ?” : 

The minister paid no heed to my 
question. 

* Argile,” said he, ‘has been far 
too long flattered by you and your 
like, M‘Iver.” 

‘ Barbreck,” put in my comrade. 

‘Barbreck be it then. A man 
in his position thus never learns 
the truth. He sees around him 
but plausible faces and the truth 
at a cowardly compromise. That’s 
the sorrow of your Highlands ; it 
will be the black curse of your 
chiefs in the day to come. As for 
me, I’m for duty first and last— 
even if it demands me to put a 
rope at my brother’s neck or my 
hand in the fire.” 

“Maybe you are, maybe you 
are,” said John, ‘and it’s very 
fine of you; and I’m not denying 
but I can fancy some admirable 
quality in the character. But if 
I’m no great hand at the duty, I 
can swear to the love.” 

“It’s a word I hate to hear men 
using,” said I. 
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The minister relaxed to a smile 
at John’s amiability, and John 
smiled on me. 

“It’s a woman’s word, I daresay, 
Colin,” said he; ‘but there’s no 
man, I'll swear, turning it over 
more often in his mind than 
yourself.” 

Where we lay, the Pap of Glen- 
coe—Sgor-na-ciche, as they call it 
in the Gaelic—loomed across Loch 
Leven in wisps of wind - blown 
grey. lLong-beaked birds came to 
the sand and piped a sharp and 
anxious note, or chattered like 
children. The sea-banks floated on 
the water, rising and dipping to 
every wave; it might well be a 
dream we were in on the border- 
land of sleep at morning. 

“What about Argile?” I asked 
again. 

The minister said never a word, 
John Splendid rose to his feet, 
shook the last of his annoyance 
from him, and cast an ardent 
glance to those remote hills of 
Lorn. 

“*God’s grandeur,” said he, turn- 
ing to the Gaelic it was proper to 
use but sparingly before a Saxon. 
‘“‘ Behold the unfriendliness of those 
terrible mountains and ravines! I 
am Gaelic to the core; but give me 
in this mood of mine the flat south 
soil and the ultimate dip of the sky 
round a bannock of country. Oh, 
I wish I was where Aora runs! 
I wish I saw the highway of 
Loch Finne that leads down the 
slope cf the sea where the towns 
pack close together and fires are 
warm!” He went on and sang 
a song of the low country, its 
multitude of cattle, its friendly 
hearths, its frequented walks of 
lovers in the dusk and in the 
spring. 

Sonachan and Ardkinglas and 
the tacksmen came over to listen, 
and the man with the want began 
to weep with a child’s surrender. 
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“ And what about Argile?” said 
I, when the humming ceased. 

“You are very keen on that bit, 
lad,” said the baron-bailie, smiling 
spitefully with thin hard lips that 
revealed his teeth gleaming white 
and square against the dusk of his 
face. ‘‘ You are very keen on that 
bit ; you might be waiting for the 
rest of the minister’s story.” 

“Oh,” I said, “I did not think 
there was any more of the minister’s 
tale to come. I crave his pardon.” 

“T think, too, I have not much 
more of a story to tell,” said the 
minister, stiffly. 

“And I think,” said M‘Iver, in 
a sudden hurry to be off, “ that we 
might be moving from here. The 
head of the loch is the only way 
for us if we are to be off this un- 
wholesome countryside by the 
mouth of the night.” 

It is likely we would have taken 
him at his word, and have risen 
and gone on his way to the east, 
where the narrowing of the loch 
showed that it was close on its con- 
clusion ; but the Stewart took from 
his dorlach or knapsack some 
viands that gave a frantic edge to 
our appetite and compelled us to 
stay and eat. 

The day was drawing to its close, 
the sun, falling behind us, was pil- 
lowed on clouds of a rich crimson. 
For the first time, we noticed the 
signs of the relaxation of the austere 
season in the return of bird and 
beast to their familiar haunts. As 
the sun dipped the birds came out 
to the brae-side to catch his last ray, 
as they ever love to do. Whaups 
rose off the sand, and, following the 
gleam upon the braes, ascended from 
slope to slope ; and the plover fol- 
lowed too, dipping his feet in the 
golden tide receding. On little fir- 
patches mounted numerous coill- 
each dhuibh — blackcock of sheeny 
feather ; and the owls began to hoot 
in the wood beyond. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—THE DAME DUBH. 


We had eaten to the last crumb, 
and were ready to be going, when 
again I asked Gordon what had 
come over Argile, 

“Tl tell you that,” said he, 
bitterly ; but as he began, some wild- 
fowl rose in a startled flight to our 
right and whirred across the sky. 

‘‘There’s some one coming,” said 
M‘Iver; “let us keep close to- 
gether.” 

From where the wildfowl rose, 
the Dame Dubh, as we called the 
old woman of Carnus, came in our 
direction, half-running, half-walking 
through the snow. She spied us 
while she was yet a great way off, 
stopped a second as one struck 
with an arrow, then continued her 
progress more eagerly than ever, 
with high-piped cries and taunts 
at us. 

“OQ cowards!” she cried; “do 
not face Argile, or the glens you 
belong to. Cowards, cowards, Low- 
land women, Glencoe’s full of laugh- 
ter at your disgrace !” 

“Royal’s my race, I'll not be 
laughed at,” cried Stewart. 

“ They cannot know of it already 
in Glencoe,” said M‘Iver, appalled. 

* Know it!” said the crone, draw- 
ing nearer and with still more frenzy ; 
“Glencoe has songs on it already. 
The stench from Inverlochy’s in the 
air; it’s a mock in Benderloch and 
Ardgour, it’s a nightmare in Glen- 
urchy, and the women are keening 
on the slopes of Cladich. Cowards, 
cowards, little men, cowards ! all the 
curses of Conan on you and the 
black rocks; die from home, and 
Hell itself reject you.” 

We stood in front of her in a 
group, slack at the arms and shoul- 
ders, bent a little at the head, af- 
fronted for the first time with the 
full shame of our disaster. All my 

’ bright portents of the future seemed, 





as they flashed again before me, 
muddy in the hue, an unfaithful 
man’s remembrance of his sins when 
they come before him at the bedside 
of his wife; the evasions of my 
friends revealed themselves what 
they were indeed, the shutting of 
the eyes against shame. 

The woman’s meaning Master 
Gordon could only guess at, and he 
faced her composedly. 

‘You are far off your road,” he 
said to her mildly, but she paid 
him no heed. 

“You have a bad tongue, mother,” 
said M‘Iver. 

She turned and spat on his vest, 
and on him anew she poured her 
condemnation. 

** You, indeed, the gentleman 
with an account to pay, the hero, 
the avenger! I wish my teeth had 
found your neck at the head of 
Aora Glen.” She stood in the 
half-night, foaming over with hate 
and evil words, her taunts stinging 
like asps. 

‘“‘ Take off the tartan, ladies !” she 
screamed ; ‘off with men’s apparel 
and on with the short-gown.” 

Her cries rang so over the land 
that she was a danger bruiting our 
presence to the whole neighbour- 
hood, and it was in a common 
panic we ran with one accord from 
her in the direction of the loch- 
head. The man with the want 
took up the rear, whimpering as he 
ran, feeling again, it might be, a 
child fleeing from maternal chastise- 
ment: the rest of us went silently, 
all but Stewart, who was a cocky 
little man with a large bonnet 
pulled down on the back of his 
head like a morion, to hide the 
absence of ears that had been cut 
off by the law for some of his 
Appin adventures. He was a per- 
son who never saw in most of a 
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day’s transactions aught but the 
humour of them, and as we ran 
from this shrieking beldame of 
Carnus, he was choking with laugh- 
ter at the ploy. 

**Royal’s my race,” said he at 
the first ease to our running— 
“Royal’s my race, and I never 
thought to run twice in one day 
from an enemy. Stop your greet- 
ing, Callum, and not be vexing our 
friends the gentlemen.” 

“What a fury!” said Master 


Gordon. ‘And that’s the lady of 
omens! What about her blessing 
now ?” 


“ Ay, and what about her pro- 
phecies?” asked M‘Iver, sharply. 
“She was not so far wrong, I’m 
thinking, about the risks of Inver- 
lochy ; the heather’s above the gall 
indeed.” 

“But at any rate,” said I, 
**MacCailein’s head is not on a 
pike.” 

“You must be always on the 
old key,” cried M‘Iver, angrily. 
‘Oh man, man, but you're sore in 
want of tact.” His face was throb- 
bing and hoved. ‘“ Here’s half-a- 
dozen men,” said he, “ with plenty 
to occupy their wits with what’s to 
be done and what’s to happen 
them before they win home, and 
all your talk is on a most vexatious 
trifle. Have you found me, a 
cousin of the Marquis, anxious to 
query our friends here about the 
ins and outs of the engagement? 
It’s enough for me that the 
heather’s above the gall. I saw this 
dreary morning the sorrow of my 
life, and I’m in no hurry to add to 
it by the value of a single tear.” 

Sonachan was quite as bitter. 
‘“‘T don’t think,” said he, “that 
it matters very much to you, sir, 
what Argile may have done or may 
not have done ; you should be glad 
of your luck (if luck it was and 
no design), that kept you clear of 
the trouble iltogether.” And again 
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he plunged ahead of us with Ard- 
kinglas, to avoid my retort to an 
impertinence that, coming from a 
younger man, would have more 
seriously angered me. 

The minister by now had re- 
covered his wind, and was.in an- 
other of his sermon moods, with 
this ruffling at MacCailein’s name 
as his text. 

“T think I can comprehend,” 
said he, “all this unwillingness to 
talk about my lord of Argile’s part 
in the disaster of to-day: no Gael 
though I am, I’m loath myself to 
talk about a bad black business, 
but that’s because I love my master 
—for master he is in scholarship, 
in gifts, in every attribute and in- 
tention of the Christian soldier. It 
is for a different reason, I’m afraid, 
that our friend Barbreck shuffles.” 

‘‘ Barbreck never shuffles,” said 
John, stiffly. “If he did in this 
matter, it would be for as true an 
affection for his chief as any lalland 
cleric ever felt for his patron.” 

‘And yet, sir, you shuffle for 
another reason too. You do not 
want to give your ridiculous High- 
land pride the shock of hearing 
that your chief left in a galley be- 
fore the battle he lost had well 
begun.” 

A curious cry came from M‘Iver’s 
lips. He lifted his face, lined with 
sudden shadows, to the stars that 
now were lighting to the east, and I 
heard his teeth grind. 

“So that’s the bitter end of it !” 
said I to myself, stunned by this 
pitiful conclusion. My mind groped 
back on the events of the whole 
waeful winter. I saw Argile again 
at peace among his own people; I 
heard anew his clerkly but waver- 
ing sentiment on the trade of the 
sword ; I sat by him in the mouth 
of Glen Noe, and the song and the 
guess went round the fire. But 
the picture that came to me first 
and stayed with me last was Argile 
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standing in his chamber in the 
castle of Inneraora, the pallor of 
the study on his face, and his little 
Archie with his gold hair and the 
night-gown running out and clasp- 
ing him about the knees. 

We struggled through the night, 
weary men, hungry men. Loch 
Leven-head may be bonny by day, 
but at night it is far from friend- 
ly to the unaccustomed wanderer. 
Swampy meadows frozen to the 
hard bone, and uncountable burns, 
and weary ascents, and alarming 
dips, lie there at the foot of the 
great forest of Mamore. And 
to us, poor fugitives, even these 
were less cruel than the thickets 
at the very head where the river 
brawled into the loch with a 
sullen surrender of its mountain 
independence. 

About seven or eight o’clock we 
got safely over a ford and into the 
hilly country that lies tumbled to 
the north of Glencoe. Before us 
lay the choice of two routes, either 
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of them leading in the direction 
of Glenurchy ; but both of them 
hemmed in by the most inevitable 
risks, especially as but one of all 
our party was familiar (and that 
one but middling well) with the 
countryside. “The choice of a 
cross-road at night in a foreign land 
is tall John’s pick of the farmer’s 
daughters,” as our homely proverb 
has it; you never know what you 
have till the morn’s morning. And 
our picking was bad indeed, for 
instead of taking what we learned 
again was a drove-road through to 
Tynree, we stood more to the right 
and plunged into what after all 
turned out to be nothing better 
than a corrie among the hills. It 
brought us up a most steep hillside, 
and landed us two hours’ walk later 
far too much in the heart and 
midst of Glencoe to be for our 
comfort. From the hillside we 
emerged upon, the valley lay re- 
vealed, a great hack among the 
mountains. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TOWN OF THE RENEGADES. 


AGURAI. 


AsouT a hundred and fifty miles 
to the south of Tangier lies Mek- 
nas (Mequinez), a city half in 
ruins, but which still lays claim 
to being one of the three capitals 
of Morocco. It appears to have 
been a place of no great import- 
ance until in the earlier half of 
last century the Sultan Maulai 
Ismail chose it as his royal resi- 
dence, and raised a vast quantity 
of buildings and fortifications, the 
ruins of which still remain. 

Finding myself there, I deter- 
mined to pay a visit to the little- 
known town of Agurai, where 
to-day exist the descendants of 
the renegades who, tradition says, 
were employed by Mulai Ismail 
in building his capital. The road 
from Meknas to Agurai crosses 
the great plain that lies immed- 
iately to the south of the city. 
This expanse of gently undulating 
country, barren of anything ap- 
proaching a hill, is inhabited by 
two powerful Berber tribes, the 
Beni Mtir and the Geruan, both 
of whom are dwellers in tents. 
Although the road itself practi- 
cally forms the boundary between 
them, one sees little of the Beni 
Mtir villages, which lie, as a rule, 
farther to the east, though in the 
winter season the black circular 
tent villages of Geruan are ap- 
parent everywhere. In summer 
the whole plain is deserted ; for 
as soon as the winter ploughing 
is over, and spring is far enough 
advanced to allow the young grain 
to grow without attention, the 
nomad Berbers pack their pome- 
granate-dyed tents on to the backs 
of mules, mares, and cattle, and 
betake themselves and their vast 
flocks and herds to the mountains 





away to the south, where the 
perpetual shade of the great 
cedar - forests allows the grass to 
grow green and fresh long after 
the more sandy plain is parched 
and dried up. The forest-clad 
ravines form their home until it is 
time to reap their harvest, when 
once more they reseek the plains, 

Although Agurai lies only some 
five hours’ caravan journey from 
Meknas, it appears that no Euro- 
pean traveller has ever before 
turned his footsteps in that direc- 
tion. The entire country round 
Meknas is always more or less dis- 
turbed, and the various Berber 
tribes that form its neighbours on 
the south are looked upon by the 
townspeople as consisting entirely 
of cut-throats and thieves ; nor has 
their conduct in the past justified 
their appearing in any other light. 
No doubt the road over the plain 
is dangerous enough in summer, 
when no tent villages are to be 
found, and the country is de- 
serted, though in winter there is 
a considerable amount of traffic, 
and caravans of donkeys carrying 
produce and European goods leave 
the city every day or two for 
Agurai. Even in winter robberies 
are common enough; but a few 
people together, and well armed, 
have little to fear, provided one 
custom of the country is adhered 
to, and a zifat or guarantee accom- 
panies the traveller. A ztéat con- 
sists of a member of the tribe 
through which one is passing, 
whose presence acts as a guar- 
antee against molestation or at- 
tack. There is a regular system 
of payment for the men who act 
as zitata, generally so much per 
animal for the caravan. Need- 
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less to say, the amount is very 
small. 

Armed, then, with a zitat, and 
accompanied by three Moors, I 
set out from Meknas one fine 
November morning on a visit to 
Agurai. I had been careful to 
keep my plans from reaching the 
ears of the native authorities, who 
would, no doubt, have prohibited 
my going, on account of the sup- 
posed dangers of the road and 
their rooted dislike to travellers 
proceeding on any but beaten 
tracks. Sending my mules out of 
the town by one gate, I, dressed 
of course in Moorish clothes, left 
by another, to join my caravan 
a mile or two away. Leaving 
behind the great buttresses of 
the walls and fortifications of 
Meknas, now little but masses of 
crumbling masonry, the road leads 
across the /fedan, a walled -in 
piece of land some three miles 
square, which once formed the 
great enclosed park of the Sultan 
Mulai Ismail (1730-1757). Now- 
adays it shows few signs of having 
ever been planted with trees, and 
is given up entirely to the culti- 
vation of grain, and forms one of 
the many “farms” of the Sultan. 
The outer wall passed, one soon 
finds oneself in the open country, 
the wide plain stretching away in 
front to where a faint line of hills 
is visible upon the horizon. Be- 
yond the occasional circular vil- 
lages of black tents the road pos- 
sesses no objects of interest. Every 
now and again small watercourses 
are crossed, which have worn for 
their channels little depressions 
in the plain. These undulations, 
where the soil is loamy and suit- 
able for cultivation, are all under 
plough in winter, though the sandy 
nature of the greater portion of 
the country renders it useful only 
as grazing- ground for the flocks 
and herds. Yet in spite of the 
fact that there is little or nothing 
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which calls for special notice, one 
cannot fail to be struck with the 
pastoral surroundings. On every 
side the sheep and goats graze on 
the stunted palmetto-bushes and 
fresh green grass, tended by little 
Berber urchins, who know not a 
word of Arabic, and whose great 
eyes stare at one as one passes by, 
unaccustomed to the sight of fine 
raiment and handsome saddlery. 
From the circles of tents the blue 
smoke arises, as the women cook 
the meals of the men-folk over little 
fires of thistles and brushwood. 
Away behind us lies Meknas, 
badly hidden behind its yellow 
walls, a sea of white roofs and 
minarets, with the jagged outline 
of the Zarahun mountains for a 
background. 

At a pool of fresh water, where 
a@ spring bubbles up from the 
sandy soil, we rested for a while, 
allowing our animals to graze on 
the young rushes that lined the 
bank of the little stream. Then 
on again until my zitat called a 
halt to narrate one of the many 
fables with which every portion of 
Morocco abounds. Pointing to 
two stones by the roadside, he 
called my attention to their exist- 
ence, and repeated the following 
tale :— 

Once upon a time a Berber 
youth eloped with the daughter of 
a great Berber chieftain. Mount- 
ing upon a fleet mare, they sped 
away across the country ; but their 
escape was discovered, and the 
father and his friends followed in 
quick pursuit. As they did not 
know how long the capture might 
take them to accomplish, they filled 
the hoods of their cloaks with 
grains of kuskusu, the national 
food of Morocco, not unlike semo- 
lina. ‘It was not long before they 
came in sight of the runaways, and 
commenced firing at them with 
their guns, but all to no avail. 
At length all their bullets were 
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used up, though powder remained, 
so in their desperation they filled 
their guns up with kuskusu,—a 
sacrilegious act, for no grain or 
food that God sends to man must 
be thrown aside or wasted. But 
their punishment was near, for on 
the first shot they felt their limbs 
becoming numbed, and before half 
an hour was over all that remained 
of them and their horses, as well 
as the youth and his bride, were 
these stones.” And the man 
pointed me out two pillar-like 
rocks a little way ahead of a 
group of a similar nature. I have 
heard the same tale with little 
variation in every part of Morocco 
where such stones are to be found, 
and they are by no means uncom- 
mon, However, I pretended to 
be much impressed with the tale 
and the awful doom of the offend- 
ers, remembering the days when 
I had found bread-pills and an 
elastic band an excellent substi- 
tute for a forfeited catapult. 

In the days of Mulai Ismail, 
who held the throne of Morocco 
from 1730-1757, there was a large 
number of Ohristian slaves in the 
country, the greater part of whom 
were captured by the Barbary pi- 
rates on the high seas and sold into 
slavery. It seems to have been 
the hobby of this sultan to collect 
these Europeans about his Court, 
and to employ them as builders 
and architects, or in whatever 
trade their former lives suited 
them for. From time to time em- 
bassies and large sums of money 
were sent from England and else- 
where in Europe to obtain the lib- 
eration of Christian captives, and 
in this way considerable numbers 
were rescued, Oollections were 
commonly made in the churches 
throughout England for this pur- 
pose, and prayers offered up for 
their release. The attention paid 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century to the Barbary corsairs 
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seems at first sight to have been 
out of proportion to their import 
ance, until one calls to mind that 
the ships leaving Bristol were in 
danger before they had left the 
Ohannel, and that a Barbary 
pirate fleet more than once lay 
in shelter under the lee of Lundy 
Island! It may be stated without 
exaggeration that there could have 
been no great number of people in 
England who had not at some 
time during those two centuries 
relations, or at all events friends, 
who were captives in one or other 
of the Barbary States. But though 
the release of many was accom- 
plished, many more remained in 
the country—whether because no 
ransom was forthcoming, or be- 
cause they were contented with 
their lot, it is impossible to say. 
It is not improbable that they 
were in many cases not harshly 
treated, and that having once ab- 
jured their religion,—by far the 
best policy under such circum- 
stances,—and married and become 
the fathers of families, they pre- 
ferred to remain in _ tolerable 
comfort in a good climate, rather 
than return to poverty and cold at 
home. There was no doubt often 
another possible factor in the case, 
that a considerable number of them 
were men who had voluntarily 
sought refuge in Morocco, leaving 
their country for their country’s 
good, whose return would certainly 
have meant imprisonment, and 
possibly in many cases death. A 
filtering of such renegades as these 
is to-day trickling into the interior 
of Morocco, and I have come across 
no small number in my travels, 
though as a rule they desire as far 
as possible not to come under the 
notice of Europeans. No doubt 
Mulai Ismail, who seems to have 
been attached to his renegades, 
persuaded a large number to re- 
main, and made it worth their 
while to do so. An entire quarter 
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in Meknas was given over to 
them at first ; but, alas! for their 
reputation, devout as they may 
have been in other religious 
affairs, they found the rigid 
temperance of Morocco suited 
neither their healths nor their 
tastes, and took to holding such 
orgies that Meknas became un- 
bearable, and, as it appears, the 
native population began to follow 
their example. Seeing that there 
was danger of this little leaven 
spreading throughout the whole 
city, Mulai Ismail hit upon a plan 
which answered his purpose of 
keeping the renegades tolerably 
near his person, and yet far 
enough away from his capital to 
render unlikely the risk of their 
bad behaviour becoming general. 
So Agurai was built, some seven- 
teen or eighteen miles away to the 
south, in a very hotbed of Berber 
tribes, who no doubt then, as is 
the case to-day with their descen- 
dants, held the renegades in check. 

Agurai consists of a small town 
enclosed by four enormous walls— 
in one place, where there is a de- 
clivity, nearly sixty feet in height. 
These walls are constructed, like 
all the buildings of this part of 
Morocco, of tabia, or compressed 
gravel, which makes a fairly good 
substitute for concrete. They are 
flanked with towers, four on each 
side, on some of which still re- 
main the two or three old cannon 
with which Mulai Ismail fortified 
the place; and the primitive 
weapons were used only a few 
years ago when the Berber tribes 
unsuccessfully attacked the town. 
One gate alone gives entrance and 
exit to the place. Like almost 
all gates of this class in Morocco, 
it takes a turn half-way through, 
80 that one’s view of the inside 
is obstructed from without, and 
vice versd. The gates themselves, 
which are very large, are con- 
structed of wood covered with 
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plates of iron of about a fifth of 
an inch in thickness, and laid on 
in such a way that one overlaps 
the next. Passing through the 
gateway, where there is always 
a little collection of the town- 
gossips to be found, and often the 
kaid, or governor of the place, 
dealing out a rough-and-ready jus- 
tice, one turns sharply to the left 
under a second arch, to find one- 
self in what comprises the main 
street of Agurai,—a long, narrow, 
straggling roadway that bisects 
the town. The mud in rainy 
weather renders traffic most diffi- 
cult, and though there are signs 
of there having existed at one 
time some kind of a stone pave- 
ment, no attempt seems to be 
made to-day to better matters, 
and one moment my horse was 
balanced on a rock, the next al- 
most up to his girths in black 
mud. In this main street are the 
few shops that the town can boast, 
little rooms merely, opening on to 
the highway, with a door that 
serves the purpose of a window 
as well as its own. A few loaves 
of sugar, green tea, some packets 
of candles, yellow slippers, spices, 
and European cotton-goods seem 
to form the total contents of the 
few shops that exist in Agurai. 
It is on to this street, too, that 
the mosque of the place opens. 
A peep through its arched door- 
way gave one a limited view of 
its courtyard within, from which 
rises the high square brick-and- 
stucco minaret, the whole build- 
ing in better condition than one 
would ba led to expect from the 
state of the streets: but be the 
descendants of the renegades 
what they may, they are good 
Moslems, and neglect neither their 
religious observances nor their 
mosque. Turning up a byway— 
it does not deserve the name of a 
street—to the left, I found myself 
a few minutes later at the door 
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of the house in which I was to 
reside,—for I had arranged with 
my zttat that he should hire me 
the guest-room of his home, and 
thus save me the trouble of apply- 
ing to the governor for quarters. 
The original population consisted 
of three hundred and seventy-five 
renegades, their native wives and 
families, according to a list drawn 
up at the time of the building of 
the town, and concessions were 
granted to them and their descen- 
dants for ever. These concessions 
were—freedom from taxation in 
return for liability to military 
service, a perpetual tenure of the 
land in the neighbourhood, and 
a monthly stipend, at present 
amounting to thirty-five dollars a- 
month, with which to purchase 
arms and ammunition to hold in 
check the depredations of the 
neighbouring Berber tribes. As 
each successive sultan came to the 
throne this document was resigned 
and resealed with the new seal of 
State ; but, alas! to-day it has dis- 
appeared. On the accession of 
Mulai Abdul Aziz, the present 
sovereign, the document was taken 
to the Court and handed in to the 
Grand Vizier, Sid Ahmed ben 
Musa, but upon inquiries later, 
was said to have been mislaid and 
lost. The inhabitants do not seem 
to mind much that this strange 
and original bond has disap- 
peared, as their stipend is still 
paid, and they are none the worse 
for the fact. It seems not improb- 
able that the Vizier, suspicious of 
everything, destroyed the paper, 
fearing that some day the descen- 
dants of the renegades might make 
tracks for Tangier, and placing it 
in the hands of the representatives 
of the Powers, claim their protec- 
tion. That it would be refused 
under the circumstances is quite 
certain ; for a century and a half 
of residence in Morocco, to say 
nothing of the manner of their 
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lives and the fact that they have 
served in the sultan’s army during 
that period, has clearly naturalised 
them, legally as well as morally, as 
Moorish subjects. Yet the in- 
habitants spoke of undertaking 
such a proceeding in case the 
Moorish Government at any time 
ceased to pay their stipend, or to 
disallow any of the advantages to 
which they were entitled by the 
edict of Mulai Ismail. Though 
common-sense ought to have told 
the Vizier that such a proceeding 
would be futile, he may have 
thought it not inexpedient to de- 
stroy the authentic traces of their 
European ancestry. 

During the reigns of a long suc- 
cession of sultans implicit confi- 
dence seems to have been placed 
in the fidelity of the tribe of Ulad 
ei Aluj—“ sons of the converts” 
—by which title they are known 
throughout Morocco, for the im- 
perial cooks, butlers, and butchers 
are all drawn from this source. 
True, his Majesty’s food is prepared 
separately by a skilled slave; but 
the entire provisions for his family 
and guests are cooked by members 
of the tribe. When the Sultan is 
making one of his usual summer 
excursions from one part of his 
empire to another, he is always 
accompanied by a large number of 
influential persons—shereefs and 
others—who are his guests, and to 
whom each morning and evening 
cooked dishes of food are brought 
from the imperial kitchens. Ina 
country where poisoning is by no 
means unknown, a very consider- 
able confidence must be placed in 
the men who are intrusted with 
the food-supply, if not of the Sultan 
himself, at least of his sons, his 
women-folk, and his guests. 

In spite, however, of the per- 
quisites accruing from such an 
occupation, and the fact that they 
are free from taxation and re- 
ceive a small monthly stipend, 
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their lot is by no means an easy 
one. Of labourers’ work, beyond 
the scanty ploughing of unfertile 
land, there is none, and their town 
is too far away from Meknas to 
allow of employment there with- 
out abandoning their homes in 
Agurai. There are, too, no manu- 
factures of any sort, and almost 
the sole means of sustaining life 
is found in bringing donkey 
caravans of European goods, &c., 
which they retail to the neighbour- 
ing Berbers, whose wild and re- 
bellious conduct prevents their 
marketing in Meknas, where in all 
probability they would promptly 
be thrown into prison by the 
authorities in return for past rob- 
beries and arrears of taxation. 
But the very wildness of the lives 
of the Berbers, and the absence 
from agriculture on any large 
scale amongst them, renders them 
both poor and thrifty, and their 
requirements are accordingly very 
small. Nor is the situation of 
Agurai one that tends to promote 
its interests, for it lies a veritable 
sign-post amongst the Berber tribes. 
To the west are the Zimmur, to 
the north Geruan, to the east 
Beni Mtir, and to the south Beni 
Mgild—all fierce warriors, and con- 
stantly at war with one another. 
It is not seldom that they fix on 
this neutral soil as their battle- 
ground, and the daily market im- 
mediately outside the one gate of 
the town is constantly the scene 
of strife and bloodshed. At the 
period of the writer’s visit a 
nominal peace had been patched 
up between all concerned, by the 
terms of which members of each 
tribe did their marketing in turn, 
to avoid a collision. While, for 
instance, the Beni Mtir thronged 
the open-air market-place, the men 
of the Beni Mgild tribe were to 
be seen waiting on horseback on 
the neighbouring hills until their 
enemies should have completed 
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their purchases and disappeared. 
A peace on such terms can be 
neither lasting nor satisfactory. 
Nor is this intertribal fighting 
the sole complaint that the in- 
habitants of Agurai bring against 
the Berbers, for their flocks and 
herds are liable to be pillaged at 
any time by the robbers of each 
of the four tribes in question. 
Quite recently almost their entire 
stock were driven off by the Beni 
Mgild and Beni Mtir tribes. A 
complaint was made to the Sultan, 
and letters sent by him to the 
governors of the tribes in question 
to return the cattle or pay their 
value. Those of the Beni Mtir, 
over which tribe the Sultan holds 
some authority, obeyed; but the 
fact that the kaid of Beni Mgild 
is a prisoner in his own castle, 
and dare not leave it on account 
of his unpopularity with his own 
people, prevented his punishing the 
robbers, or being able to collect 
the price of the cattle stolen. And 
so the matter remains to-day. 

My quarters were in a typical 
little Moorish house, built, like al- 
most all the dwellings of Morocco 
towns, round a courtyard on to 
which the rooms opened. One, the 
guest-chamber, which was assigned 
to me, possessed a small portico 
supported on pillars, that shielded 
its doorway from the rains of win- 
ter and the sun of summer. The 
rooms on the ground-floor were the 
only portion inhabited, the up- 
stairs chambers having through 
want of repairs fallen into ruins ; 
but in spite of the dilapidations 
above, the place was scrupulously 
clean and tidy. The walls liter- 
ally gleamed with whitewash, and 
scarcely a speck of dust was to be 
seen on anything,—a very different 
appearance to that which most 
houses in Morocco present. The 
guest-room was carpeted with 
strips of shiny new matting, while 
the ceiling was of beams of un- 
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stained cedar, — almost the only 
wood obtainable in these parts, for 
the great cedar-forests of the Beni 
Mgild lie a day’s journey to the 
south. It was, indeed, a pleasant 
surprise to find oneself so comfort- 
ably housed, for the state of disre- 
pair the streets were in did not 
tend to set one’s mind at rest as to 
the interior of the houses. But 
perhaps there was another reason 
why this humble dwelling was 
spotless in its whiteness, the her- 
editary instinct of its occupants, 
for under their brown skins and 
Berber type of countenance flowed 
the blood of northern Europe. My 
hosts, in fact, were the descendants 
of a Flemish renegade. Whether 
one’s imagination aided one I do 
not know, but I thought that I 
discovered some look in the mem- 
bers of this-family of their northern 
ancestor. It may be that it was 
merely a coincidence, for there 
was only the blood of one Flemish 
ancestor in their veins, dating from 
a century and a half ago, though 
doubtless succeeding generations 
had intermarried with the daugh- 
ters and granddaughters of other 
nationalities. What the look was 
it is impossible to describe, even 
to discover for certain ; but every 
time a member of the family 
smiled —a good simple people, 
they smiled nearly all the time— 
there flitted across their faces 
some vague expression that called 
to mind the ancestral type. Ex- 
cept for its cleanliness the house 
presented no European appearance 
of any sort, and I looked in vain 
for some article of furniture, some 
old book or relic, that might still 
exist. Inquiries, however, met with 
no success, nor was it likely that 
anything should remain, when one 
considers that most of the original 
renegades were escaping from jus- 
tice or kidnapped on the high seas. 

In the little courtyard sat an 
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old woman, weaving a coarse 
woollen bianket on a handloom, 
while in the room beyond a mother, 
with songs and wailing, was mourn- 
ing the death of her onlyson. She 
soon recovered her composure, and 
issued with several bright -eyed 
copper-coloured little girls to see 
the strange sight of a European, 
There was a hurrying to and fro, 
one member of the family bringing 
a brazier, while another filled the 
big brass kettle from the well in 
the little courtyard, and before 
very long all the paraphernalia of 
green tea was placed before us. 
Rested and refreshed, I set out 
to report myself to the authorities 
of the town, and announce that [ 
intended to stay for a few days. 
I found the said, or governor, to 
be a pleasant man, the descendant 
of a Spaniard, but a typical Berber 
in appearance. He traced his an- 
cestry from the time of the early 
renegades of the days of Mulai 
Ismail—and those who can lay 
claim to descent from the original 
inhabitants of Agurai consider 
themselves vastly superior to those 
sprung from the renegades of later 
days, for from time to time fresh 
batches or individuals have been 
sent by different sultans. The 
Moors of Morocco always say that 
if a Christian turn a Moslem he 
becomes one at once and for all, 
but that it takes five or seven 
generations of Jews~ before the 
offspring have got rid of the taint 
of their Hebrew ancestor. There 
seem, however, to be no descendants 
of Jewish renegades in Agurai. 
The kaid of the town invited 
me to return later and take sup- 
per in his house,—an invitation I 
readily accepted, as I guessed, and 
rightly, that he would collect all 
his friends to come and meet the 
first European traveller who had 
visited the place ; and, accordingly, 
at the appointed hour, I was called 
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for by two of his retinue bearing 
lanterns, and, guided by them, 
made my way once more to his 
residence. Stumbling through a 
dark stable full of cows and don- 
keys, we mounted by a narrow 
staircase to the second storey of 
the house, where four moderate- 
sized rooms opened on to a court- 
yard. In one of these the com- 
pany was seated, resting upon a 
low divan round the walls of the 
room. There were no signs of any 
luxury in the place, which was 
simple and clean enough. At one 
end of the guest-chamber were a 
few mattresses piled one above the 
other, and covered with a carpet, 
on which my host beckoned me to 
seat myself beside him. The in- 
evitable green tea was brought in, 
with a mugful of mint to flavour 
it, and over the national beverage 
conversation soon became general. 
Much to my delight, I found no 
desire for reticence on the part of 
the company with regard to their 
ancestry; on the contrary, they 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy giving 
me all the information that lay in 
their power. They told me that 
thirteen nationalities were, and 
are, represented at Agurai. I give 
the list as I wrote it down at the 
time: “Spanish, Flemish, French, 
English, American, Portuguese, 
Sicilian, Swiss, Maltese, and Vene- 
tian.” Inquiring how these ten 
names formed thirteen nation- 
alities, I was told the following: 
“The Spaniards counted as two 
—there were the Espafioles and the 
EspafiolesGitanos ;” in other words, 
Spaniards proper and Spanish gip- 
sies. Of the latter there are 
a considerable number of repre- 
sentatives to-day. There being 
still two nationalities left to ac- 
count for, I pushed my inquiries 
further, to learn that the Amer- 
icans were divided into three 
sections — Americans, American 
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Portuguese (Brazilians?), and an- 
other division about whom they 
seemed doubtful. One and all 
that I met inquired about the fate 
of the nations from which they 
had sprung, and the Sicilians 
seemed quite distressed that they 
no longer formed a kingdom of 
their own in Europe. At the 
evening call to prayer—the asher 
—the entire company trooped off 
to pray in the mosque; for the 
descendants of the Christians are 
more devout Moslems to-day than 
are found in many parts of Mo- 
rocco, and I calculated that a larger 
percentage of the male population 
of Agurai attends the calls to 
prayer than in any other town in 
Morocco. 

My first act the following morn- 
ing was to hunt up the represen- 
tatives of my own nation. There 
was only one male descendant 
of an English renegade, and one 
old woman, entirely unrelated to 
one another, the man being sprung 
from one of the originals, while 
the woman’s father had become a 
Moslem, in the days of the Sultan 
Mulai Abdurrahman, some sev- 
enty-five years ago. All my at- 
tempts to obtain an interview with 
the man were met by a stern re- 
fusal on his part to see me,—why 
I cannot even guess, unless he 
knew the history of his origin 
and was ashamed of it. Yet one 
would have thought that a century 
or so of ancestors in Morocco 
would have prevented any such 
feeling existing still. However, 
whatever may have been his rea- 
son, I was unable to obtain even 
a sight of him. Not so the old 
lady, who bounced in upon me 
quite early, exclaiming, “Yes, I 
am an Englishwoman, and have 
come to welcome my cousin!” 
the latter expression calling forth 
a little peal of laughter from the 
bystanders—and as “our cousin ” 
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I was known until I took my de- 
parture. She was a talkative old 
soul, always in the highest spirits, 
though very old and apparently 
very poor, but she never com- 
plained of either. Her story was 
a sad one. Her father, she told 
me, had escaped from Gibraltar on 
account of some “ misunderstand- 
ing with his sultan,” as she deli- 
cately expressed it. Entering Mo- 
rocco, he became a renegade, and 
petitioned the then sultan, Mulai 
Abdurrahman, for aid. His Ma- 
jesty sent him to Agurai with an 
order for a house and a piece of 
land to be given to him. Here he 
married, and a daughter — my 
friend—resulted. One day he dis- 
appeared, leaving the woman and 
child, and was lost for a long 
period—until, in fact, years after- 
wards, some pilgrims returning 
from Mecca saw him in Alexan- 
dria. The daughter meanwhile 
had grown up, married, and had 
lost both her husband and her 
mother. Having saved a little 
money she started for the East, 
with the double purpose of finding 
her father and performing the pil- 
grimage. The ship on which she 
travelled did not touch at Alex- 
andria, and it was not, therefore, 
until her return journey that she 
found herself in that town. She 
discovered her father easily enough ; 
but, alas! he had become a Christ- 
ian once again, with a Christian 
wife and family. She received no 
word of welcome, and, disappoint- 
ed, returned back once more to 
Agurai. She must be at the pres- 
ent time seventy years of age at 
least, and it was forty-four years 
since her visit to the East, yet she 
persisted in announcing to me her 
intention of going back to Alex- 
andria to find her father and give 
him a piece of her mind on his 
undutiful treatment of his daugh- 
ter. She seemed unable to realise 
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that probably he had been in his 
grave many years. She took me 
to see the little room in which 
she lived,—poor enough, but clean 
and tidy ; and on my asking her 
about her means, she said that 
she had saved a little money by 
doing all kinds of odd work, and 
that her fellow-townspeople were 
good to her. She seemed to be a 
favourite on account of her cheer- 
ful spirits and hearty laugh. An 
unexpected present of a blanket 
and some clothing brought forth 
floods of tears; but she soon 
cheered up and insisted on my 
taking supper with her and a few 
friends, so we all sat on the floor 
round the homely dish of kuskusu, 
and finished up with tea galore. 
The poor old soul still remem- 
bered a few words of European 
tongues, hopelessly mixed to- 
gether; but whether she had 
heard them from her father in 
her childhood, or picked them up 
on her voyage to the East, seems 
uncertain. All the English that 
I could extract from her was 
“One, two, three, and away!” 
an expression of which she seemed 
particularly fond, and which she 
introduced into her conversation 
regardless of its appropriateness. 
Strange enough, though Arabic is 
the tongue of the Ulad el Aluj, 
they speak it with a remarkable 
foreign accent, and by no means 
the same dialect as is general in 
Morocco. It not only differs in 
pronunciation but even in expres- 
sion to some extent. Most notice- 
able of all were the salutations. 
All good Moslems throughout the 
world greet one another with 
“Salaam alikim” — “Peace be 
upon you,”—to which the re- 
sponse is “ Alikiim salaam”—“ Up- 
on you peace” ; but here the unus- 
ual expression “ Sebah el Kheir al- 
ikfim ”—“ Good morning to you” 
—is in use, There are two theo- 
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ries, either of which may account 
for this irregular mode of address. 
Possibly it sprang into use origin- 
ally as more literally translating 
the “Good morning” of Europe, 
to which the renegades must have 
been accustomed before their 
change in religion and life; or 
possibly they found that, owing 
to their unlawful propensity to 
drunkenness, their “ Salaam ali- 
kim” remained unanswered on 
the part of the Arabs. The for- 
mer certainly seems the more 
probable reason, though the de- 
scendants of the renegades made 
no secret of the fact that the bad 
conduct of their ancestors reached 
such a pitch that the Sultan 
Mulai Abdullah, the son of Mulai 
Ismail, insisted on their children 
being separated from them, so 
that they should not grow up 
under their fathers’ bad examples. 
For this purpose all the youths 
and boys were sent to a village 
which originally stood in the 
gardens outside the town, and 
were there educated. There are 
but few traces to-day of this 
village, though the foundations 
of some of the houses are still 
visible. 

The daily market, or sdk, out- 
side the gate of the little town, 
presents a picturesque appearance 
in the mornings when it is thronged 
with the Berbers, all engaged in 
buying and selling. Horses and 
mules now and then are put up 
to auction ; but for the most part 
the trade is in sheep and goats, 
grain, and coarsely woven woollen 
stuffs. But it is the people rather 
than the merchandise which at- 
tract one’s attention, for the Ber- 
bers are a fine handsome race, 
proud beyond measure of their 
independence, and splendid horse- 
men one and all. In manner they 
are usually pleasant and polite, 
delighting in repartee, and given 
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to boasting of their own prowess, 
Their ideas of Europeans were 
very vague, and I spent many an 
amusing hour in the market laugh- 
ing with the wild mountaineers of 
Beni Mgild, whose good opinion I 
won the very first morning by my 
shooting of blue rock-pigeons. The 
natives invariably wait for a bird 
to settle before wasting powder 
and shot, and had never before 
seen a pigeon or any other bird 
shot on the wing, to say nothing 
of a double-barrelled gun. A lucky 
right and left brought forth quite 
a cheer, and I found very quickly 
that an unintentional hour’s amuse- 
ment with the pigeons, with which 
the walls of the town abound, had 
won for me the good opinion. of 
one of the most fanatical and dan- 
gerous tribes in Morocco, The 
news of my presence and of my 
shooting travelled fast, and every 
morning I was called upon to walk 
round the walls and shoot for the 
benefit of the public. Luckily 
the birds were not difficult to hit, 
though as day succeeded day they 
became more wary, until I was 
not sorry when the time of my 
departure arrived, for fear that I 
should disgrace myself. 

The whole of Agurai turned out 
to see me off, and I was delayed for 
a time until I had shaken hands 
with every one, and even then all 
the youths of the place shouldered 
their guns and accompanied me 
for an hour on my journey. The 
last look I took of the place, as 
it disappeared from sight, hidden 
by the olive-trees of the gardens, 
showed me my old English friend 
waving a coloured handkerchief 
from the buttress over the gate- 
way. Some four miles farther on 
my guard of youths bade me 
“farewell,” and shaking hands 
with each in turn, I proceeded on 
my journey. 

Watrter B. Harris. 
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At the Stroke of the Hour. 
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AT THE STROKE OF THE HOUR. 


It was Christmas Eve, the snow 
lay thick on the village street, 
the waits were out, and small 
children sat up in bed feeling 
very happy, though they did not 
well know why. But Sam Crag, 
sitting alone in his cottage, did 
not feel happy. Fifty years had 
he been clerk-sexton in the parish 
church, and now he was to be 
clerk-sexton no more; therefore 
the world seemed to him a sorry 
place, and Christmas out of joint. 
Fifty dull, stiff-jointed, yawnful 
years; but they had not seemed 
long to Sam Crag, and it was 
the death of the rector that first 
brought home to him that he too 
had lagged behind his time. The 
supposition pained him, and he 
fought against it, for his sap of 
obstinacy had not yet run dry. 
Orag had always spoken of the 
rector and himself as “us two”; 
and for years “us two” had man- 
aged the little, out-of-the-way 
country parish much as they had 
wished. 

The new rector was a young 
man, not without ideas, and deter- 
mined among other things to re- 
store the church, sweep away the 
high-backed pews and creaky gal- 
leries, and Sam Orag along with 
them. 

In the village there were certain 
almshouses, known as the Bede 
cottages. The occupiers of these 
cottages received a weekly dole of 
half-a-crown and a quartern loaf of 
bread. The bread was often heavy, 
and apt to contain foreign sub- 
stances not previously recognised 
as nutritious; but then, as the 
baker said, “ It was a charity loaf, 
and good for such,” though in a 
moment of unusual expansiveness 


he had been known to add, “ that 
they who set out to live on charity 
had best look to their teeth.” 

When the rector had told Crag 
that he had grown too old for his 
work, he had told him also that 
he was to have a vacant Bede cot- 
tage, the weekly half-crown, and 
quartern loaf of bread. Nothing, 
therefore, seemed more certain 
than that life for him was to be 
shorn of all care, and that he 
might totter to the grave without 
fear of starving by the way; but 
Crag, with the strange ingratitude 
of the poor, had declared he would 
have “none o’ their charities,” and 
when remonstrated with had cursed 
the new rector to his face for “a 
snip of a currit.” 

So it had come about that 
sorrow on this Christmas Eve 
laid a heavy hand on Orag, and 
his ears had grown deaf to the 
song of the waits. Now, sitting 
in the corner of his kitchen, his 
eyes fell suddenly on the massive 
church keys. He rose and un- 
hooked them from the nail behind 
the door—the nail on which, each 
Sunday night, they had come back 
to rest till the following Saturday, 
when the church was unlocked and 
cleaned. They had grown used 
to that nail, and the nail to 
them, for the Orags, father and 
son, had been clerk-sextons for 
three generations. 

It was at this moment that a 
knock sounded on the door and a 
man entered: he looked at Crag 
with a mixture of curiosity and 
pity. 

“T’ve come,” he said, “for they 
keys.” 

Crag made no attempt to give 
them to him, but stood turning 
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them over and over in his hand, 
—his chest heaved, and a tear 
splashed through the clumsy wards 
on to the floor. 

“T’ve knowed ’em,” he ex- 
claimed, “ever since I was a 
chile.” The man’s face grew red. 
He looked first at Crag, then at 
the keys, and after a moment's 
hesitation turned on his heel and 
went out. 

“T reckon,” he muttered, 
“’twould be as well to call 
termarrer.” 

After a while Orag, having 
locked his cottage door, made his 
way slowly through the village 
street, and up the hill where the 
church stood sentinel above the 
dead. 

Entering, he went to where, in 
a corner of one of the crypts, he 
kept his shovel and pick, and 
having taken them passed out of 
church again. He climbed over 
the rugged graves till he reached 
an elm-tree, at the foot of which 
his wife lay buried. Forty years 
she had lain there, her baby at her 
breast—he had placed them in 
one coffin. ‘ Her’'ll sleep quieter 
so,” he said, and she had never 
stirred, but still slept on. 

It had been on Ohristmas Eve 
that she had died : he remembered 
that night well—the snow lay on 
the ground and the moon shone 
full. The waits had been singing a 
Obristmas hymn, and she had told 
him to open wide the window that 
she might hear more clearly, for 
the deafness of death was upon 
her. He had done so, and the 
words— 


” 


“* Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled,” 


floated in through the falling 

snow, and she, hearing them, 

smiled and passed out to meet 

Him in whose praise they sang. 
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Orag cleared the snow away 
from the patch of ground next 
to his wife’s grave, and then began 
to dig. It seemed to thhim that, 
somewhere in his dulled brain, 
two voices spoke, and one said, 
‘Whose grave is this?” 

And the other answered, “‘ Wait 
and you will know ail.” 

Then Loony Jack, the village 
idiot, came and peered down upon 
him. A strange fool was Loony 
Jack, and some there were who 
said that he had the power of 
scenting death afar off. He 
watched the old man pick and 
shovel, shovel and pick, and then 
burst into a laugh, wild, mocking, 
miserable; but Orag heeded him 
not, for now he knew that it was 
his own grave he dug, and he de- 
sired to dig it well. Loony Jack 
got tired of watching and went his 
way, but the echo of the laugh lin- 
gered among the graves. At last 
Orag finished his work and returned 
once more to the church, and as he 
shut the door behind him his left 
hand fumbled restlessly with the 
handkerchief around his neck; a 
moment later and he had untied 
it. Passing between the high- 
backed pews he came to the altar, 
and stood there, drawing the hand- 
kerchief through his fingers, back- 
wards and forwards. It was at 
those same altar-steps that he, one 
morning in May, had knelt to be 
married ; and now the memory of 
that day came back to him again. 
Once more he saw himself rise at 
dawn, and steal hand in hand with 
her, who so soon was to be his bride, 
across the quiet fields, where the 
blue mist hung sleepily. There, 
with none but the sky to see them, 
they had made a daisy chain. His 
part had been to kiss the daisies, 
hers to weave the flowers. The 
chain woven, she had hung it 
around his hat, for a lad must 
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needs look his best upon his wed- 
ding morning. Then they had 
stolen home, to meet again before 
the altar of the old church and 
swear to love and cherish each 
other till Death did them part. 
And death had parted them; but 
now, he said to himself, Death 
should bring them together again. 
The clock in the tower gave a great 
whirring scream, preparatory to 
striking the hour. 

**T’ll do it on the stroke o’ the 
hour,” muttered the old man—‘‘ on 
the stroke o’ the hour.” 

He wound the handkerchief 
round his neck, his eyes still filled 
with visions of his dead wife. 
Young and fair she seemed to 
him, and he himself felt like a lad 
going to meet his bride. Then 
there came to him the knowledge 
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that between the death that she 
he loved had died, and that which 
he would bring upon himself, there 
was a great gulf fixed. Thinking 
of it, he fell upon his knees. ‘Oh, 
God,” he sobbed, ‘‘ is the difference 
so mortal great, so mortal great?” 

From out of the gloom of the 
church a voice answered, * Blessed 
are the dead that die in the Lord.” 

For one awful moment the old 
man rose to his feet, then swayed, 
and fell forward on his face. 
Through the church rang peal 
after peal of discordant laughter. 
Loony Jack was playing at 
funerals; but Crag heeded him 
not, for he was dead. 

Then with a whir the clock 
tolled twelve, and Christmas Day 
dawned upon the world. 

ZACK. 
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MRS OLIPHANT AS A BIOGRAPHER, 


For the last century or more 
the clergy ‘of all denominations” 
have enjoyed at least a fair share of 
the honours which biography can 
confer. If the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop has often been 
commemorated in volumes as 
portly as his person, savoury Mr 
Bide-the-Bent has not lacked his 
vates sacer. As a mere matter of 
physical exertion the biographies 
of such worthies must be com- 
paratively light work. Materials 
are generally ample, and selection 
is unnecessary; for even if a 
copious and confidential diary be 
wanting, there are sure to be 
plenty of sermons. Elegant ex- 
tracts from these discourses will 
materially assist in filling the 
requisite number of sheets. There 
is great likelihood, too, that some 
people will buy such a book. 
Even the dreariest Poundtext has 
a group of regular hearers, who 
form a little corporation, as it 
were, and who are not merely 
isolated units. To possess some 
memorial of their minister de- 
ceased is as common and as 
creditable a desire oa their part 
as to present him, living, upon 
every .suitable occasion, with 
“pulpit robes” and a purse of 
sovereigns. 

Superflauous and wearisome as 
clerical biographies must often 
seem to those outside the imme- 
diate circle of the hero’s congre- 
gation, it would be absurd to 
deny that, given a subject of 
more than parochial importance, 
and given a writer of tolerable 
capabilities, the result is likely 
to be not only instructive but 
actually interesting. Stanley’s 


Life of Dr Arnold, whatever its 
defects, throws invaluable light 
upon an important phase of re- 
ligious thought in England ; while 
the Life of Dr Pusey, recently 
reviewed in ‘Maga,’! bids fair, 
as it well deserves, to become in 
the long-run the standard authority 
on a coexisting, though totally dif- 
ferent, phase, which Dr Arnold 
detested from the bottom of his 
soul. There are, to be sure, 
biographies of churchmen which 
derive a sort of illegitimate in- 
terest from the foibles rather than 
the virtues of their victims. It 
was, if we mistake not, the 
voluminous Life of an ambitious 
and irrepressible Anglican prelate 
which revived the fashion of in- 
genuous candour, and perhaps 
stimulated Mr Froude to a contest 
of indiscretion in which that pic- 
turesque historian teok care not 
to come off second-best. But of 
such works we do not now speak. 
Religion is a subject of interest to 
every intelligent man even in the 
present age, when the favourite 
pastime of “science” is to prove 
that certain feelings derive from 
certain others with which they 
have no logical or possible con- 
nection; and our contention is 
that it should be no very difficult 
task to write a religious biography 
deserving of respectful attention, 
if not of careful study. 

Yet failures are by no means 
unfrequent, and they seem to be 
due to an ignoring of the crucial 
problem. No doubt it is the bio- 
grapher’s business to make every- 
thing turn upon his central figure. 
But it is equally his business to 
preserve a true sense of propor- 
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tion ; and how these duties are to 
be reconciled is the puzzle which 
so many fail to solve. It is much 
easier to shirk the difficulty than 
to grapple with it. You have 
only to proceed on the tacit as- 
sumption that there is no outside 
world worth considering apart 
from your hero and his coterie, 
and the thing is done—after a 
fashion. The coterie will be well 
enough pleased ; so, too, possibly, 
will be the hero’s relatives and 
friends. It costs much less 
trouble to trace his views in 
their minutest ramifications than 
to ascertain their origin and 
growth, or their relation, whether 
of antagonism or agreement, to 
the main body of contemporary 
thought. <A typical instance of 
want of perspective in a biography 
—due, indeed, neither to indo- 
lence nor to want of ability, but 
to the overmastering personality 
of the man portrayed—is afforded 
by Dr Hanna’s otherwise excellent 
Life of Dr Ohalmers. 

One of the great merits of Mrs 
Oliphant as a biographer is the 
skill with which she overcame the 
difficulty we have indicated. She 
was the “official” biographer of 
two clergymen of the Church of 
Scotland, vastly unlike in tempera- 
ment and mental constitution, but 
each of no small weight in the re- 
ligious life of his time and country ; 
and she was also the official bio- 
grapher of a man in whose absol- 
utely unique career religion played 
an infinitely more important part 
than it does in that of many pro- 
fessed ecclesiastics. Now, Mrs 
Oliphant took far too serious a 
view of her responsibilities to re- 
frain from giving, to the best of 
her power, an exposition of the 
views of Edward Irving, John 
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Tulloch, and Laurence Oliphant, 
even had her inclination prompted 
such a course. She was far too 
good a Scotswoman to entertain 
the idea for a moment. Her 
countrymen’s insatiable appetite 
for theology has long been the 
theme of comment and pleas- 
antry. Sir Walter Scott is, per- 
haps, alone among his compatriots 
in having no taste for a wrangle 
about metaphysics; though the 
admirable picture at the beginning 
of ‘ Woodstock’ of the relations 
between Presbyterian and Sectary 
shows that it was no lack of 
knowledge or of understanding 
that withheld him from engaging 
in such bruilzies. But while Mrs 
Oliphant unravelled the intricacies 
of theological opinion with a pa- 
tience, a candour, and a sympathy 
which practised controversialists 
might have envied, she knew 
where to stop. True to her sound 
instinct alike for literature and 
for life, she forbore to overload 
her pages with subtle minutiz of 
doctrine which would have served 
not to illuminate but to obscure 
her theme. Hers was the secret 
of concentrating attention upon 
her hero without losing her appre- 
ciation of how he appeared to the 
rest of the world. He is never 
exalted by any ridiculous make- 
believe that he is the centre of all 
human interests ; and the reader 
is not invited or permitted to 
forget the existence of a universe 
proceeding on its own way, and 
not very deeply affected, it may 
be, by the words or deeds which it 
is the biographer’s task to record. 
The Church of Scotland can 
point to few more striking, ro- 
mantic, or pathetic figures in the 
humble but honourable ranks of 
her ministers than Edward Irving: 





1 The Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs Oliphant. London : Hurst & Blackett, 


1862. 
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Yet apart from the highly respect- 
able body which, in popular speech, 
and much to its own indignation, 
bears his name, he is remembered 
less for his own sake than by reason 
of his close association with the 
Carlyles. It would be rash to con- 
jecture what pinnacle of distinc- 
tion Irving might have reached, 
and what priceless service he 
might have rendered to the Kirk, 
at a more fortunate conjuncture. 
His glowing imagination, his piere- 
ing insight, his irresistible elo- 
quence—above all, his pure, warm, 
and disinterested piety — might 
have averted many evil days, and 
might have spared posterity many 
bitter recollections. 

But Irving was destined to 
enter the Church at a singularly 
inopportune moment. The coinci- 
dence of the hour and the man, 
which philosophical historians note 
with such gusto, and which they 
encourage us to expect without 
fail, for once in a way forgot to 
take place. The long reign of the 
Moderates was fast approaching 
its end; and, as is usual at the 
close of such dynasties, they had, 
for the most part, survived many 
of their best qualities. The piety, 
learning, and tolerance which had 
distinguished their great leaders 
were now less conspicuous than the 
bigoted hatred of “enthusiasm,” 
and the absence of all fervour, 
which had characterised the less 
worthy elements now predominant 
in the party. One or two great 
and good men were, indeed, left to 
maintain its better tradition ; but 
the bulk of its members, it may be 
asserted, viewed with secret com- 
Placency, if not with avowed ap- 
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probation, the religious views of 
the ‘Edinburgh,’ which ‘Maga’ 
from the first so roundly con- 
demned. On the other hand, the 
Evangelical party, flushed with the 
prospect of assured and imminent 
triumph, were in no mood for 
trifling. They had beheld in im- 
potent anger for many years the 
cherished formule of the Kirk 
explained away to nothing ; Christ- 
ianity had been refined into a 
gentlemanly and unembarrassing 
deism ; nothing would satisfy them 
now save a thorough, explicit, and 
literal adherence to the Puritanical 
standards of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—and these, too, interpreted 
(like the Thirty-nine Articles 
across the Border) by tradition 
of a one-sided and uncompromising 
cast. There must be no paltering 
with the evil thing; the tares 
must be uprooted at any risk to 
the wheat. There can be no 
question that, with the usual luck 
which attends Scotland in matters 
ecclesiastical, much encouragement 
came to the extreme Evangelicals 
from the Simeonite party in the 
Ohurch of England. Thus the 
history of the National Zion itself 
was less anxiously studied than 
it should have been, and modes 
of thought and expression Puritan 
rather than Presbyterian were con- 
ceived to be of the Kirk’s very 
essence. At all events, the claims 
of the Evangelicals to be better 
than their neighbours were very 
warmly asserted; and it was a 
standing reproach te the Moder- 
ates that Principal Robertson 
had lived on terms of civility, 
and even friendship, with David 
Hume.! 





1 Compare Hugh Miller’s ‘ Letter from one of the Scotch People to the Right 
Hon. Lord Brougham and Vaux,’ p. 4: ‘‘ Aged men who sat under his [Robert- 
son’s] ministry have assured me that, in hurrying over the New Testament, he 


had missed the doctrine of the Atonement,” 


View,’ fifth ed., p. 304, 


See also Wilberforce’s ‘ Practical 
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Edward Irving found himself at 
odds with both factions. Struck, 
as in every age good men have 
been, by the lamentably wide gulf 
that separates Christian profession 
from Christian practice, he began 
to inquire into the reasons for the 
conversion of the civilised world 
to the Christian faith. One thing, 
at least, was plain. It was not 
the absence of warmth and enthu- 
siasm —-it was not the preaching 
of a cold and genteel morality— 
which had effected that wonderful 
result. But it was also plain that 
some other cause had been at work 
than the constant repetition of the 
catchwords of Puritanism. Back 
from the Westminster Divines to 
the Reformers—back from the 
Reformers, if need be, to the 
primitive Church —was Edward 
Irving’s cry. The contrast be- 
tween the rich harvest reaped in 
the early ages of the Church and 


the comparatively insignificant 
results of modern missionary 
enterprise was the theme of 


the sermon which electrified 
the London Missionary Society. 
Thus the same stream of thought 
which in England was fated to 
flow in the channel of the Oxford 
movement and to develop into a 
mighty river, and which in Scot- 
land, as a matter of fact, was 
doomed to filter through the 
muddy channel of a bastard Ultra- 
montanism into the stagnant and 
unlovely pool of political dissent, 
bore Irving along with it in its 
earliest flowing. 

With’ good guidance it might 
have conducted both him and the 
Kirk down the main course. But 
such good guidance was not forth- 
coming. Both sections of the 
Ohurch, as we have explained, 
viewed his opinions with distrust, 
if not with absolute abhorrence. 
Chalmers, connected with him by 
close ties of friendship, put out no 
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hand to guide or save. He pre- 
ferred to reserve his stupendous 
energies for the wretched squabble 
which was to split the Church in 
two. The Evangelical party had 
now whetted its appetite for re- 
venge. <A reign of terror was in- 
stituted in every presbytery from 
Caithness to Stranraer. Persecu- 
tion and inquisition were rampant. 
It should always be kept in mind 
that not until the Church courts 
had pretty plainly announced their 
disapproval of his views, did 
Irving have recourse for support 
and encouragement to the series 
of doubtful and mysterious pheno- 
mena, originating in the parish 
of Rosneath, on which he sub- 
sequently placed so much re- 
liance. It may be granted that 
after the “gift of tongues” was 
put in the forefront of his teach- 
ing the General Assembly had 
no option but to take action, the 
presbytery of Annan no option 
but to depose. Yet the extreme 
measure might have been unneces- 
sary if more sympathetic treat- 
ment had been accorded to the 
culprit at an earlier stage: and 
one who in many respects calls 
to mind the young man Ephraim 
Macbriar, though wholly free from 
his taint of ferocity, might have 
been preserved to the Kirk for 
many years. His influence has 
not wholly disappeared, and traces 
of his teaching are obvious in the 
views of the High Church party, 
which, though numerically small, 
carries a weight proportionate 
rather to its zeal than to its 
numbers, in the counsels of the 
Supreme Court of the Church. 
It has been a subject of criticism 
that in her biography Mrs Oliphant 
surrounded Irving with an atmos- 
phere of glamour and romance. 
A mysterious halo, it has been 
said, encompasses every character. 
Nay, the hero’s notorious obliquity 
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of vision is somehow made to en- 
hance the blaze of glory. The 
charge is to a great extent true; 
but, so far from detracting from 
the excellence of the book, it seems 
to us to be one of its cardinal 
merits. A Life of Edward Irving 
written in a bald, matter-of-fact, 
prosaic manner would not only 
have been artistically out of keep- 
ing, but would have done the 
man much less than justice. Mrs 
Oliphant, with instinctive sound- 
ness of judgment, has pitched her 
work in precisely the proper key ; 
and it matters little if at all that 
Irving’s stature is somewhat mag- 
nified, and Drummond’s possibly 
diminished. That she is sym- 
pathetic and frank need not be 
said. Her treatment of the curious 
manifestations to which we have 
alluded is eminently judicious. 
One familiar feature in the book 
is a trick with which Mrs Oliphant 
was often twitted: we mean her 
habit of conjuring up purely ima- 
ginary visions of what her hero 
was doing, or even thinking, at a 
particular time. ‘No doubt” the 
promising young lad was chasing 
butterflies, and wondering, dc. ; or, 
“perhaps ” the eager young student 
was pacing up and down his lodg- 
ings, and dreaming how, and so 
forth. This habit continued with 
Mrs Oliphant to the end; and we 
confess to seeing no harm in it, 
so the vision be but relevant and 
probable. We daresay that Mrs 
Oliphant may sometimes have 
seized the excuse for discursive- 
ness; but we question if she 
did so in the Life of Irving. It 
is a noble monument of a noble 
man; well worthy to keep green 
the memory of one whose mes- 
sage will never wholly lose its 
significance, 


In Laurence Oliphant! his 
namesake and kinswoman found 
a- subject with many points of 
resemblance to Irving, though 
their respective paths in life were 
as divergent as possible. Both 
nourished lofty ideals ; both were 
sickened by the glaring discrep- 
ancy between Obristian theory 
and practice ; both were unfavour- 
ably impressed by the self-right- 
eousness and the censoriousness 
of the ultra-evangelicals ; both 
were led to embrace views utterly 
incomprehensible to the majority 
of their fellow-men. Biographers 
and critics have been in the habit 
of describing Mr Lockhart’s com- 
paratively transparent character 
as complicated and perplexing. 
What epithet would they employ 
to describe Laurence Oliphant’s ? 
The latter, if he had much of 
Irving in him, had fragments of at 
least half-a-dozen other people be- 
sides. In one aspect he was a 
Robert Louis Stevenson plus the 
taste for good society ; in another 
he was Mr Hayward plus a 
passion for religion ; in yet another 
he was St Simeon Stylites, with 
the vague longings of Tennyson’s 
Ulysses. Most of all, perhaps, 
he had a dash of the youthful and 
fascinating Lord Montacute ; but, 
alas for this Tancred! the Duke 
and Duchess of Bellamont never 
arrived at Jerusalem. The Duke 
too early went to his account, and 
the Duchess was herself the first 
to fall a victim to the spell of 
an inscrutable Fakredeen ! 

Fiction may well boil with jeal 
ousy of fact in contemplating the 
life of Laurence Oliphant; yet, 
had the most inventive of novel- 
ists ventured to use it for his 
fable, his work would have been 
denounced as violating every canon 





1 Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. 
By Mrs Oliphant. Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 1891. 
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of probability. In defiance of 
Aristotle’s celebrated prescription, 
Oliphant’s career bristled with 
possible improbabilities. What 
an opportunity it afforded for fine 
writing! One can imagine the 
modern young author industriously 
cudgelling his brains for the most 
recherchés adjectives and the rarest 
Elizabethan words to do it justice. 
Here, surely, was a chance for 
Mrs Oliphant to envelop her hero 
in a cloud more mystifying even 
than that in which she is supposed 
to have wrapped Edward Irving. 
Mrs Oliphant knew better. Her 
good sense and quick percep- 
tion were on their guard. She 
had substantial store of material 
to draw upon in her kinsman’s 
‘ Episodes in a Life of Adventure,’ 
and she saw at a glance that to 
embellish her amazing narrative 
with the gorgeous tints which it 
suggested would be to gild refined 
gold and paint the lily. Once or 
twice, perhaps, she allowed herself 
a little scope, as in the following 
vivid and delightful passage, de- 
scriptive of Therapia, which proves 
that she could depict scenes 
very different from the shores of 
Fife :— 


“ An ideal spot more than half-way 
up that glorious strait [the Bosphorus] 
on the way to the Black Sea, in shelter 
of one of the many lovely curves that 
form the European shore, and which 
are lined with shining palaces, villages, 
minarets, and towers all the way from 
Constantinople. Europe and Asia 
there smile or frown on each other 
from the vast ruins of the old crusad- 
ing castles at one point, in the sum- 
mer-houses of countless princes and 
potentates on the other, with the 
wonderful flood of sea-water, pouring 
salt and strong, between—from the 
dark seas that lead to mysterious 
Russian ports, to those which dazzle 
the beholder all the way southward 
to the Aigean, sweeping on through 
the Sea of Marmora and the Gates of 
the Dardanelles. At Therapia it is 


not pashas and effendis, but ambas- 
sadors from all the Courts in Europe, 
that line the shore with their delight- 
ful houses, and fill the little bay with 
their boats, from yachts trim and taut 
to the little caique that bobs upon the 
dancing waves.” 


But as a general rule she ad- 
hered to the principle that a 
plain, matter-of-fact record of 
Laurence Oliphant’s life would 
throw its amazing incidents into 
the strongest relief; and the re- 
sult showed that she was right. 
In dealing with Mr Oliphant’s 
peculiar views on religion, his 
biographer had a task of very 
great delicacy. We recollect well 
with what misgivings we ap- 
proached the second volume. 
Hitherto all had been bustle and 
adventure ; now we were about to 
approach the discussion of topics 
obscure if not unintelligible. That 
we were agreeably disappointed 
every reader of the work will 
readily believe. The second 
volume proved even more en- 
grossing than the first. Never 
were Mrs Oliphant’s fairness and 
impartiality more conspicuously 
displayed. At times, indeed, we 
could have wished that she had 
given the rein to the feelings of 
righteous indignation which she 
must needs have entertained, and 
had spoken of the prophet Harris 
as he so richly deserved. In par- 
ticular we could have wished her 
to be a little more explicit about 
the final crash, and the disciple’s 
abandonment of his teacher. Yet 
it is impossible not to feel that in 
practising this moderation, and in 
thus setting a strict watch upon 
her utterances, Mrs Oliphant was 
best fulfilling the wishes of her 
brilliant and eccentric cousin. 
Laurence Oliphant was probably 
the most extraordinary creature of 
whom the social history of the 
last three centuries bears record. 
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Never was such a medley of gifts 
and qualities. Hermits and men 
of fashion have been familiar 
enough characters; but no one 
before or since, so far as we are 
aware, has ever displayed a har- 
monious mixture of the two. Un- 
conventional to the backbone, he 
nevertheless basked in the sun- 
shine of society; blessed, to use 
his own words, with the enviable 
faculty of “adapting himself to 
the society in which he might 
happen to be thrown,” he deliber- 
ately chose, at the call of what 
he conceived to be duty, to retire 
to the wilds of America and lead 
a life of toil, solitude, and squalor. 
Part of his pleasure in society, no 
doubt, was due to his unequalled 
turn for observation and satire. 
“More sport,” he observes in a 
letter to Mr John Blackwood, 
“can be got out of society than 
out of any herd of elephants, pro- 
vided that you know where the 
weak spots lie, and your aim be 
accurate.” The proviso was never 
more completely satisfied than in 
his own case; but it was not asa 
mere “ chiel takin’ notes” that he 
cared to mingle among his fellow- 
men. The sentiments of his youth 
were, we imagine, the real senti- 
ments of his middle age :— 


“Life is not long enough to waste 
the best part of it by living awa 
from all the advantages whic 
civilisation affords, to break up all 
the ties one may have formed and 
which can never be reunited, to be 
destitute as well of the means of im- 
provement as of common information 
upon everyday topics.” 


The society with which he was 
familiar was confined to no par- 
ticular country, continent, or hemi- 
sphere. Like Ulysses (that crea- 
ture, as it appears from the very 
latest theory, of some pushing and 
precocious Hellenic lady journal- 
ist), he— 
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‘¢ Wandering from clime to clime ob- 
servant stray’d, 

Their manners noted and their states 
survey'd,” 


He was equally at home in Abou 
Anticha’s back-shop in Damascus, 
at a ball at Sandringham, and ina 
drinking-saloon at El Paso dei 
Norte. Zimri was positively noth- 
ing tohim. With the versatility 
of a Lucian Gay, it might almost 
be said that “he could dance a 
Tarantella with a Lazzarone, and 
execute a Cracovienne with all the 
mincing graces of a ballet heroine.” 
Not that he ever became a cosmo- 
politan in the bad sense of the 
word—the friend of every country 
but his own, On the contrary, 
though he called himself a Liberal, 
and was in some points extremely 
democratic, he was keenly solici- 
tous for the honour and interests 
of England ; and his reflections on 
the possibility that the Indian 
Mutiny might have been nipped 
in the bud, together with his apt 
comparison of what might have 
occurred in Jamaica but for the 
decision and promptitude of Gov- 
ernor Eyre, proclaim the practical, 
enlightened, and far-seeing states- 
man, It is amusing to set his 
trenchant declarations upon for- 
eign policy beside the sapient and 
academic utterances with which 
his friend, Sir M. E. Grant-Duf, 
used to enchant his Liberal allies, 
and which, though carefully col- 
lected and republished, no longer 
dwell in the public memory. 
Strange that, of all professions 
in the world, this rolling stone 
should have selected the Scottish 
Bar! Stranger still, perhaps, that 
he should have anticipated success 
with apparently considerable con- 
fidence! This is his forecast :— 


“The more I see of this Bar, the 
more I prefer it to England—it is so 
much more snug and sociable; and 
though there is a considerable sprink- 
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ling of snobs, yet there are some 
gentlemen, and they shine out all the 
more conspicuously, and indeed get 
more business on that account. It is 
evidently the correct thing to be a 
high Tory here, so remember I won’t 
pledge myself to any opinions... . 
There are really no clever men at the 
Bar now coming on, but the juniors 
are a remarkably nice set of fellows. 
The Lord Advocate, Inglis, is a very 
sharp chap and a good speaker, and 
out and out the cleverest man at the 
Bar. So that there isa great opening, 
and Robert Oliphant promises he will 
give me business as soon as I am 
called, so that it will be my own fault 
if I do not get on.” 


Those who are familiar with the 
Parliament House at the present 
day will best judge how far Laur- 
ence Oliphant’s description still 
holds good. But the rosy prospect 
could not detain him long on the 
floor or at the stove. Before the 
end of the decade, he had visited 
America, the Crimea, China, Italy, 
and Japan on more or less official 
errands ; and other juniors stepped 
into the vacant places. 

It was at the very moment 
when a great political career 
seemed opening before him—when 
a seat in Parliament had been 
won, and everybody was on the 
qui vive to see what this celebrated 
wit, this favourite of society, this 
traveller and diplomat who had 
been everywhere and knew every- 
body, was to make of his oppor- 
tunity—that Laurence Oliphant 
surrendered himself to the inex- 
plicable spell of Harris. By the 
command of that ‘ prophet,” he 
maintained a rigid silence in the 
House of Commons; and in obedi- 
ence to an imperative behest from 
the same quarter, he presently 
joined the singular community at 
Brocton, U.S.A. It is needless 
to probe the secret of Harris’s 
fascination for an intellect in other 
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matters so penetrating and acute, 
Whatever we may think of the 
prophet, it was undoubtedly a 
stroke of genius on his part, when 
he had once made sure of so 
generous and disinterested a dis- 
ciple, to rivet his allegiance by 
submitting him to the most cruel 
and searching tests. It is pain- 
ful to recall these years of sordid 
subjection to the will of a man 
who coolly usurped an authority 
to which the most audacious of 
mortals might well shrink from 
preferring a claim; it is heart- 
rending to think of the two noble 
lives wasted upon a fantastic 
burlesque of altruistic ethics at 
the wanton and pitiless caprice 
of a divinely inspired oracle, 
who, like Tom Pinch’s ideal Mr 
Pecksniff, turned out never to 
have had any existence at all. 
The most amazing thing about an 
amazing story is perhaps the occa- 
sional revisiting of the world in 
which Laurence Oliphant was 
graciously permitted to indulge. 
Whether his “selfhood” (to use 
the horrible cant phrase of the 
sect) reasserted itself in Wall 
Street or in Piccadilly, we are 
not told. It is clear that he 
dearly loved the return to civilisa- 
tion, though he punctually obeyed 
the inevitable summons to quit it 
once again. But one thing seems 
certain, and that is, that through- 
out his commerce with the prophet 
he was actuated by none save the 
purest and most elevated motives. 
It is not for us to cavil, or to sug- 
gest that a man who thus volun- 
tarily contracts his sphere of 
usefulness, and places his whole 
being at the disposal of another, 
has much to answerfor. Whether 
we think of Laurence Oliphant re- 
linquishing the good things of this 
life to become literally a hewer of 





1 “Snob” in the dialect of 1852 is frequently equivalent to the modern “‘ cad.” 
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wood and a drawer of water, or 
of a man like Abraham Hayward 
clinging tenaciously, at the end 
of a long career, to the brilliant 
monde he loved so well, be it ours 
to echo honest Nicol Jarvie’s as- 
piration about Oaptain Coffinkey 
—T trust he’s accepted ; I trust 
he’s accepted.” 


In the Memoir of Principal 
Tulloch! (which, by the bye, was 
prior in date to that of Laurence 
Oliphant) we are transported from 
dizzy and confusing altitudes to a 
more comfortable and familiar 
level. John Tulloch, it is true, 
was anything but a commonplace 
man; yet his cast of mind savoured 
not at all of mysticism or eccen- 
tricity. He was a son of the 
manse—one of that lineage in 
which, as Mrs Oliphant says in 
one of her happiest generalisations, 
“good home-training, moderate 
learning, and that position which 
conveys at once equality and 
superiority, the brotherhood of 
the poor, and the respect of the 
rich, inferior to none, yet fraternal 
to all, secure in so many cases the 
highest success, and in so many 
more the cordial regard and esteem 
of all around.” From his earliest 
days Tulloch seems to have been 
attracted to the Moderate rather 
than to the Evangelical party. In 
due time he became the leader of 
the school which in many respects 
was the modern representative of 
the Moderates; and, though by 
no means the equal of Principal 
Robertson in accomplishment, of 
Principal Hill in theology, or of 
Dr Inglis—the great father of a 
greater son—in genera] power and 


ability, he was no unworthy 
successor of those _ illustrious 
leaders. 
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His weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings as a divine and a churchman 
lay on the surface. His constitu- 
tional sensitiveness to the adverse 
comment or the ridicule of men 
whom he could have afforded to 
despise would have been amusing 
had it been less painful. For that 
he can scarcely be held responsible. 
His loose logic is more justly open 
to animad version, though he shared 
it with many Broad Ohurch reas- 
oners, He seems to have supposed 
that he could call a halt at pleas- 
ure in the process of destructive 
criticism, and appoint a limit on 
reaching which it must cease. It 
never seems to have dawned upon 
him that Mr Jowett was really 
attacking not merely inferences 
drawn from the fundamental facts 
of Christianity, but those facts 
themselves. Had he realised this, 
or had he lived for another ten 
years, it is more than probable 
that his attitude to dogma would 
have been much more friendly. 
He seems, too, to have participated 
in the singular delusion of so many 
Scottish latitudinarians, that Dean 
Stanley represented a considerable 
section of opinion in the Anglican 
communion, and was a safe auth- 
ority in matters of Church history. 
At all events, he rejoiced greatly 
whenever that volatile and im- 
petuous dignitary wagged his head 
in a pulpit of the Kirk. Mrs 
Oliphant had little sympathy with 
these tendencies. Innovations in 
worship had no attraction for her. 
The severe and unadorned ritual 
of forty years ago—itself an inno- 
vation of the seventeenth century 
—was more to her mind than the 
more elaborate and ambitious order 
usual among Presbyterians of to- 
day. She was much more in har- 
mony with her old friend when he 





1 A Memoir of the Life of John Tulloch, D.D. By Mrs Oliphant. Edinburgh: 
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struck a stout blow for the relig- 
ious Establishment of his country, 
or reprobated, in unaffected and 
undisguised wrath, the disgusting 
flippancies of M. Renan. With 
all his shortcomings and limita- 
tions, there is no doubt that 
Tulloch did a great work for the 
Church of Scotland and the cause 
of national religion ; and this Mrs 
Oliphant was quick to realise. 

In writing Tulloch’s life, Mrs 
Oliphant had the advantage of 
having enjoyed the intimate 
friendship of the Principal and 
his wife and family; and this 
lends to the book a personal 
charm which makes up for the 
comparatively unexciting and un- 
eventful nature of the career 
with which it deals. No parts of 
Mrs Oliphant’s biographies, as a 
rule, are more pleasant reading 
than those in which she herself 
appears upon the scene. It is 
difficult to prescribe the degree of 
prominence which a biographer 
may safely and becomingly assign 
to himself in his own work. The 
bold method of Boswell, who 
frankly makes himself pars magna 
of what he records, is not likely 
to have many successful imitators. 
Mr Lockhart is a better model, 
whose tact and delicacy in hand- 
ling his relations with Scott are 
among the most justly admired 
features of his great achievement. 
Mrs Oliphant was only less happy 
than Lockhart in this respect. 
She neither obtrudes herself upon 
the reader, nor, when her presence 
is essential, does she affect coyness 
and hang back. She gives her 
own experiences and recollections 
frankly, simply, naturally, and 
then quietly retires to make way 
for the other actors in the drama. 
Nowhere are this dexterity of 
touch and refinement of feeling 
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more conspicuously shown than in 
her Annals of the House of Black- 
wood ; but they are unmistakable 
in the Life of Tulloch, as also is 
her peculiar felicity in portraying 
domestic scenes. 

On the occasion of the Free 
Kirk celebrating its Jubilee, Mrs 
Oliphant produced a monograph 
on Dr Chalmers,! which of course 
lays no claim to being an original 
work like the biographies we have 
been considering, but which none 
the less may be noticed as a sam- 
ple of a class of book which she 
turned out in considerable quan- 
tities. These compilations, to call 
them by a less respectful name 
than they deserve, were of varying 
merit ; but what in other hands 
would have been mere hack-work 
she rarely failed to illuminate 
with flashes of her characteristic 
talent. The little volume on 
Chalmers is one of the best of her 
works in this kind. It may not 
have pleased fanatics who hate to 
be reminded that Dr Chalmers, 
the vehement denouncer of plural- 
ists, was once a pluralist himself, 
ard who would willingly forget his 
consistent and lifelong advocacy of 
the Establishment principle. To 
more judicial eyes the work will 
appear to give in small compass 
an excellent réswmé of a noble and 
brilliant career. The salient points 
are seized upon with unerring 
instinct, and substantial justice is 
done to the intellectual and moral 
endowments of an extraordinary 
man. 

The book on Dr Chalmers, per- 
haps, shows less familiarity with 
the minute details of the Non- 
Intrusion controversy than a pre- 
cisian would demand. For our 
own part, we cannot blame Mrs 
Oliphant if she found no clew 
through so hopeless a maze, 








1 Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs Oliphant. London: Methuen & Co., 1893. 
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Those who have skipped or waded 
through the pamphlets of the time 
will be most lenient in their judg- 
ment. Even the severe, however, 
might be melted by the way in 
which Mrs Oliphant disarms criti- 
cism. It was a very frequent 
trait of hers, and we had occasion 
to notice it in speaking of her 
novels.' She always fears she 
has not grasped the controversial 
questions she has to discuss, or 
she regrets not having followed 
the course of events in Scotland 
as she might if she had lived 
there. Sometimes one is almost 
tempted to be provoked at these 
disclaimers of accurate knowledge, 
which nine times out of ten are 
unnecessary. But one remembers 
that they were absolutely unaf- 
fected ; and perhaps one also re- 
flects that modesty is preferable 
to an air of omniscience. We 
take up a recent handbook of 
English literature by a gentleman 
to whom one or two sharp lessons 
should have taught a little discre- 
tion, and we find the following 
account of Galt :— 


#\“Native talent and a_ hopeless 
absence of taste and judgment were 
never more strongly mingled than in 
John Galt, who, though vainly —" 
ing every department of letters, pub- 
lished in middle life an admirable 
comic novel, ‘The Annals of the 
Parish,’ and set all Scotland laughing. 
It is the autobiography of a country 
minister, and describes the develop- 
ment of society in a thriving country 
village with inimitable humour and 
whimsicality. Galt went on fag 
forth novels almost until his death in 
1839, but he never hit the target again 
so plainly in the bull’s-eye.” 


Galt, in short, was a sort of 
Scottish Theodore Hook or Mark 
Twain! Can the writer have read 
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a syllable of his author? Has he 
any notion of the contents of ‘The 
Provost’ or ‘The Entail’? It is 
hard to believe it. Yet it may be 
that we do him a wrong. We 
rather think that he talks of the 
“gnip-snap” of Bacon’s Essays, and 
as even a lecturer on seventeenth- 
century literature must have read 
some of them, the singularity of 
his opinions is perhaps attribu- 
table to defective taste rather than 
to defective knowledge. 


We should ill have discharged 
our duty to Mrs Oliphant in her 
capacity of biographer without 
alluding to her last volumes,? 
which the most competent critical 
authorities of the day have con- 
spired to rank among her very 
best performances. It is difficult 
to pronounce in which of its many 
aspects the book most excels. The 
domestic side of Mr Blackwood’s 
life is delineated with exquisite 
felicity : since Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott no such charming and af- 
fecting picture of the domestic 
relations has been painted. Mrs 
Blackwood’s character in particu- 
lar, we venture to think, is indi- 
cated with extraordinary skill, 
and, though the touches are of 
the slightest and most delicate, 
the reader feels that he knows 
precisely her position and influence 
in the family circle. In this part 
of the work, too, Mrs Oliphant 
has been peculiarly successful in 
her mixture of narrative and cor- 
respondence, and indeed, regarded 
merely as a piece of literature, the 
book has no stronger point than 
the judicious manner in which 
that combination is throughout 
effected. We have already al- 
luded to the passages in which 





1 « Maga,’ September 1897. 
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Mrs Oliphant permits the world 
to catch a glimpse of her own per- 
sonality,—passages marked by a 
simple dignity and an unaffected 
pathos that we know not where 
to look for now. Another remark- 
able characteristic is the complete- 
ness with which, despite the pre- 
judices instilled by early training, 
she has identified herself with the 
political tenets of the House. A 
remnant of her Liberal proclivities 
may or may not have led her to 
be less than fair to Gifford; but 
no such inclinations prevented her 
from doing the most ample justice 
to Lockhart or Wilson. The work, 
in short, has many features to 
attract and to please, but we have 
not the least doubt that its most 
solid and permanent claim to the 
favour of future generations con- 
sists in the extraordinarily vivid 
picture it presents of a remark- 
able period in our literary history, 
and of the remarkable men who 
adorned it.! That it should be so 
is not surprising. Mrs Oliphant’s 
gifts of insight, sympathy, toler- 
ance, and sense of proportion were 
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here exercised in a sphere more 
congenial to her than any other. 
Literature, after all, was the chief 
interest of her life; and the 
skill and kindliness with which 
she had described Principal Tul- 
loch’s short-lived and unlucky 
editorship of ‘ Fraser’ were a fore- 
taste of the triumphant success 
with which she was destined at 
the close of her life to chronicle a 
series of more fortunate literary 
undertakings. Neither in her last 
work, nor in her first, nor yet in 
any between first and last, did she 
practise ‘‘style,” as some writers 
and critics reckon style. Perhaps 
she was always a little too care- 
less in “joining her flats,” in re- 
moving excrescences, or even in 
the comparatively simple, though 
oft-neglected, business of keeping 
an eye on her concords. But in 
all she wrote there was implicit 
an element which no expenditure 
of midnight oil and no amount of 
careful polishing can command— 
the note of a pure and gentle 
nature, the echo of a generous 
and beautiful life. 





1 A striking testimony to Mrs Oliphant’s accuracy in reproducing particular 
states of society is supplied by a little work entitled ‘The Clerical Life’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton: 1898), and composed of letters to ministers by eminent 


Dissenting teachers. 


The letters are amusing and well enough in their way; 


but their real value lies in the view of Dissenting communities which the writers 


unconsciously supply. 


It is Carlingford to the life—with Mr Tozer, Mr Pigeon, 


Mr Vincent, and the rest of them. Plainly the pastors turned out by Mansfield 


**College” are, at bottom, young men from ’Omerton. 
































The Boy from Ballytearim. 


THE BOY FROM BALLYTEARIM. 


He was born in Ballytearim, where there’s little work to do, 
An’ the longer he was livin’ there the poorer still he grew: 
Says he till all belongin’ him, “Now happy may ye be! 

But I’m off to find my fortune,” sure he says—says he. 


* All the gould in Ballytearim is what’s stickin’ to the whin; 
All the crows in Ballytearim has a way o’ gettin’ thin.” 

So the people did be praisin’ him the year he wint away,— 
“‘Troth, I'll hould ye he can do it!” sure they says—says they. 


Och, the boy ’ud still be thinkin’ long, an’ he across the foam, 
Av’ the two ould hearts be thinkin’ long that waited for him home; 
But the girl that sat her lone an’ whiles, her head upon her knee, 
Would be sighin’ deep for sorra,—not a word says she. 


He won home to Ballytearim, an’ the two were livin’ yet; 

When they tould where she was lyin’ now, the eyes of him were wet. 
“ Faith, here’s my two fists full o’ gould, an’ little good to me, 
When I'll never meet an’ kiss her,” sure he says—says he. 


Then the boy from Ballytearim set his face another road, 

An’ whatever luck has followed him was never rightly knowed ; 
But still it’s truth I’m tellin’ ye, or may I never sin!— 

All the gould in Ballytearim is what’s stickin’ to the whin. 


Morra O'NEILL. 
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ADVENTURES OF THE COMTE DE LA MUETTE DURING 
THE REIGN OF TERROR.! 


PYRAMUS AND THISBE. 


I was taking exercise one fore- 
noon in the yard of the prison. It 
was the last black “ Prairial” of 
the “ Terror”—the month, like the 
girl La Lune, once dedicate to 
Mary—and its blue eyes curiously 
scrutinised, as Cleopatra’s of old, 
the processes amongst us slaves of 
that poison that is called despair. 

As for myself, I yet a little con- 
sorted with Hope—the fond cling- 
ing mistress I had dreaded to find 
banished with the rest of the dear 
creatures whose company had long 
now been denied us;—for five 
months had passed since my in- 
carceration, and I was still, it 
seemed, forgotten. 

I trod the flags—fifty paces 
hither and thither. Going one 
way, I had always before my eyes 
the frowzy stone rampart and 
barred windows of the prison. 
Going the other, an execrable 
statue of M. Rousseau—surmount- 
ing an altar to Liberty, the very 
cement of which was marbled with 
the blood of the massacres—closed 
my perspective. To my either 
hand was a lofty wall—the first 
giving upon the jailers’ quarters ; 
the second dividing the men’s yard 
from that in which the women 
were permitted to walk; and a 
foul open sewer, tunnelled through 
the latter about its middle, tra- 
versed the entire area, and offered 
the only means by which the sexes 
could now communicate with each 
other. 

“M. Thibaut,” said a voice at 
my ear ; and a gentleman, detach- 
ing himself from the aimless and 


loitering crowd of prisoners, 
adapted his pace to mine and went 
with me to and fro. 

I knew this oddity—M. the Ad- 
miral de St Prest—though he had 
no recognition of me. That, how- 
ever, was small wonder. By this 
time I was worse than a sans- 
culotte, by so much as that my 
bareness was suggested rather than 
revealed. My face was sunk away 
from my eyes, like soft limestone 
from a couple of ammonites; my 
ribs were loose hoops on a decayed 
cask; laughter rattled in my 
stomach like a pea in a whistle. 
Besides, I had come, I think, to 
be a little jealous of my title to 
neglect, for I had made that my 
grievance against Fate. 

Nevertheless, M. de St Prest 
and I had been slightly acquainted 
once upon a time, and it had 
grieved me to see this red month 
marked by the advent in La Force 
of the dubious old fop. 

He had been a macaroni of 
Louis X V.’s Court, and the ancient 
réle he had never learnt to forego. 
The poor puppies of circumstance 
—the fops of a more recent date, 
to whom the particular cut of a 
lapel would figure as the standard 
of reason—bayed him in the 
prison as they would have bayed 
him in the streets. To them, with 
their high top-boots @ ? Anglaise, 
poor St Prest’s spotted breeches 
and knee-ribbons were a source of 
profound amusement. To them, 
affecting the huskiness of speech 
of certain rude islanders (my very 
good friends), his mincing falsetto 
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was a perpetual incitement to 
laughter. Swaggering with their 
cudgels that they called “ constitu- 
tions,” they would strike from 
under him the elaborate tasselled 
staff on which he leaned ; tossing 
their matted manes, they would 
profess to find something ex- 
quisitely exhilarating in the com- 
plicated towpet that embraced and 
belittled his lean physiognomy. I 
held them all poor apes; yet, I 
confess, it was a ridiculous and 
pathetic sight, this posturing of an 
old wrecked man in the tatters of a 
bygone generation ; and it gave me 
shame to see him lift his plate of a 
hat to me with a little stick, as the 
fashion was in his younger days. 

““M. Thibaut,” he said, falling 
into step with me, ‘these young 
bloods” (he signified with his cane 
a group that had been baiting 
him)—“‘ they worry me, monsieur. 
Mort de ma vie/ what manners! 
what a presence! It shall need a 
butcher’s steel to bring their wits 
to an edge.” 

“Oh, monsieur,” said I—“‘ have 
you not the self-confidence to de- 
spise personalities? The fool hath 
but a narrow world of conven- 
tions, and everything outside it is 
to him abnormal. His head is 
a drumstick to produce hollow 
sounds within a blank little area. 
For my part, I never hear one 
holding the great up to ridicule 
without thinking, There is wasted 
a good stone-cutter of epitaphs.” 

“ Kh bien, monsieur! but I have 
been accustomed to leave the study 
of philosophy to my lackeys.” 

He spoke in a lofty manner, 
waving his hand at me; and he 
took snuff from a battered wooden 
box, and flipped his fingers to his 
thumb afterwards as if he were 
scattering largesse of fragrance. 

**So, you have a royal contempt 
of personalities?” he said, with a 
little amused tolerance. 
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“Why,” said I—“T am not to 
be put out of conceit with myself 
because an ass brays at me.” 

“Or out of countenance, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“Oh, M. de St Prest! That 
would be to lose my head on small 
provocation. Besides, one must 
admit the point of view. M. 
Gamache there surveys the world 
over the edge of a great stock; 
you, monsieur, regard it with your 
chin propped upon a fine fichu. 
No doubt Sanson thinks a wooden 
cravat comme il faut; and I— 
Jichtre/ I cry in my character of 
patriot, ‘There is nothing like 
the collar of a carmagnole to keep 
one’s neck in place!’ Truly, M. 
YAwiral], I for one am not touchy 
about my appearance.” 

His old eyes blinked out a dilut- 
ed irony. 

“ And that is very natural,” he 
said; “but then, mort de ma vie / 
you are a philosopher —like him 
there.” 

He pointed to the statue of 
Rousseau. The libellous block 
wrought in him, it seemed, a mood 
of piping retrospection. 

‘‘T saw the rascal once,” he said 
—‘a mean, common little man, 
in a round wig. He was without 
air or presence. It was at the 
theatre. The piece was one of M. 
de Sauvigny’s, and he sat in the 
author’s box, a loge grillée. That 
was a concession to his diffidence ; 
but his diffidence had been too 
much consulted, it seemed. He 
would have the grate opened, and 
then the house recognised and ap- 
plauded him, and finally forgot him 
for the Persiflewr. He was very 
angry at that, I believe. We heard 
it lost the author his friendship. 
He accused him of having made a 
show of him, and—WMort de ma 
vie / that is to be a philosopher.” 

He ogled and bowed to a stout 
kindly looking woman who, coming 
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from the jailers’ quarters, passed 
usatthemoment. It was Madame 
Beau, the keeper of La Force— 
the only one there in authority 
whose sense of humanity had not 
gone by the board. A ruffianly 
warder, leading a great wolf-hound, 
preceded her. She nodded to us 
brightly and stopped— 

“ Ah, M. Thibaut! but soon we 
shall call you the father of La 
Force.” 

‘As you are its mother, ma- 
dame.” 

‘Poor children. But, after all, 
if one considers it as a club——” 

“True; where one may feast 
like Belshazzar. Yet, I find, one 
may have a surfeit of putrid her- 
rings, even though one is to die 
on the morrow.” 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. 

* Ah, bah! the stuff is supplied 
by contract. I am not to blame, 
my little fellows. Yet some of 
you manage better.” (She pointed 
to the retreating hound.) ‘Voila 
le délinquent / He was caught red- 
handed—discussing the bribe of a 
sheep’s trotter; and his sentence 
is five hours in a cell.” 

She nodded again and jingled 


her keys. 

“ But, yes,” she said, “ consider 
it as a club——” and off she went 
across the yard. 

“A club? Oh, mon Dieu!” 


murmured St Prest. 

“Well,” said I, “I am inclined 
to fall in with the idea. What 
livelier places of sojourn are there, 
in these days of gravity and de- 
corum, than the prisons ?” 

He pursed his lips and wagged 
his old head like a mandarin. 

“ At least,” he said, leeringly, 
“she is a fine figure of a woman. 
She dates, like myself, from the 
era of the Bien-aimé, when women 
knew how to walk and to hold them- 
selves ; and to reveal themselves, 
too. Oh, je m’entends bien / I have 
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been entertained in the Pare aux 
cerfs, M. Thibaut.” 

I could certainly believe it. This 
effete old carpet-admiral! Had he 
ever smelt salt water? I could 
understand, perhaps, that he had 
crossed in the packet to the land 
of fogs. But now he was to ex- 
hibit himself to me in a more hon- 
ourable aspect—to confess the man 
under the powder and the rubbish. 

We stood close by where the 
wall was pierced by the running 
sewer. The whole yard was alive 
with laughter and babble; and 
now and again one would leave a 
friend or party of triflers and, 
kneeling down over the infected 
sink, would call some name 
through the opening. Then, sum- 
moned to the other side, Lucille, 
poor ange déchu, would exchange 
a few earnest pitiful words with 
husband or brother or lover, and 
her tears, perhaps, would fall into 
the gushing drain and sanctify its 
abomination to him. Was not 
that for love to justify itself in 
the eyes of the most unnatural 
misogynist ? 

Now there came up to the trap 
a pale little fellow—the merest 
child. It was little Foucaud, the 
son of Madame Kolly. This poor 
lad must be held a man (God save 
him !) when misfortune overtook 
his family ; but the scoundrels had 
the grace to consign his younger 
brother to the company of his 
mother on the woman’s side. And 
here, through this sink opening, 
the two babes would converse in 
their sad little trebles two or 
three times a-day. 

“ How now, my man?” said St 
Prest ; for the boy stood wistfully 
watching us, his hands picking to- 
gether and his throat swelling. 
Then all at once he was weeping. 

The old fop gently patted the 
heaving shoulders. 

‘‘Oh, monsieur,” said the young- 
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ster, in a hoarse little voice, “the 
cold of the stones is in my throat 
and on my chest.” 

“What then, child! That is not 
to be guillotined.” 

“But I cannot cry out so that 
he shall hear me; and if we do 
not talk I know nothing.” 

In a paroxysm of agitation he 
threw himself down by the sewer. 

“Lolo, Lolo!” he tried to call ; 
but his voice would not obey his 
will. 

And then M. de St Prest did a 
thing, the self-sacrificing quality 
of which shall be known in full, 
perhaps, only to the angels. He 
took the lad under the arms and, 
lifting him away, himself knelt 
down in all his nicety by the sink 
and put his mouth to the opening. 

“‘The little Foucaud,” he piped, 
“desires to see his brother !” 

Presently he looked up. 

“ He is here, child.” 

“Qh, monsieur! will you ex- 
plain that I cannot speak, and ask 
him how is maman?” 

The message was given. I heard 
the poor little voice answer through 
the wall: ‘‘ Maman sends her love 
to you. Shehas not wept so much 
the last night, and she has been 
sleeping a little. It is Lolo, who 
loves you well, that tells you 
this.” 

I assisted St Prest to rise. 

*‘T will ask the honour,” I said, 
— dusting M. |’Amiral’s coat for 

im.” 


That same afternoon, as I was 
again, during the hour of exercise, 
standing near the sewer, of a sud- 
den I heard a most heartrending 
voice calling from the other side of 
the wall. 

“‘Messieurs! messieurs!” it cried. 
“Will no one send to me my 
darling ?” 

_I dropped upon my knees (I 
give all honour to M. de St Prest), 
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and, with a shudder of nausea, 
lowered my face to the opening. 

“Who speaks?” I said. “I 
am at madame’s service.” 

The voice caught in a sob. 

“ Je vous rends grdce—whoever 
you are, I thank you from my 
heart. It is my little Foucaud, 
my dearest, that must come to his 
maman, and quickly.” 

I answered that I would sum- 
mon him, and I rose to my feet. I 
had no difficulty in finding the 
boy. He came, white-faced and 
wondering, and knelt down. 

“ Maman, maman—canst thou 
hear me? My throat is a little 
hoarse, maman.” 

“Oh, my baby, my little son! 
Thou wilt be sweet and tender 
with Lolo in the happy days that 
are coming. And thou wilt never 
forget maman—say it, say it, lest 
her heart should break.” 

God of mercy! Who was I to 
stand and listen to these pitiful 
confidences! I drew aside, watch- 
ful only of the boy lest his grief 
and terror should drive him mad. 
In a moment a white hand, laden 
with a dark thick coil of hair, was 
thrust through the opening. It 
was all the unhappy woman could 
leave her darling to remember her 
by. No glimpse of her face—no 
touch of her lips on his. From 
the dark into the dark she must 
go, and his very memory of her 
should be associated with the most 
dreadful period of his life. When 
they came for her in another in- 
stant, I heard the agony of her 
soul find vent in a single cry: 
“My lambs, alone amongst the 
wolves !” 

Kind Madame Beau was there 
beside me. 

“Lift him up,” she whispered. 
“He will be motherless in an 
hour.” 

As I stooped to take the sob- 
bing and hysterical child in my 
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arms, I heard a voice speak low 
on the other side of the wall— 

“It is only an interruption, 
madame.” 

Gardel’s words—but thespeaker ! 

I stumbled with my burden— 
recovered myself, and consigned 
the boy to the good soul that 
awaited him. Then hurriedly I 
leaned down again, and hurriedly 
cried, ‘‘Oarinne! Oarinne !” 


There was no answer. Pro- 
bably the speaker had retreated 
when the wretched Madame Kolly 
was withdrawn from the wall. I 
called again. I dwelt over the 
noxious gutter in excitement and 
anguish until I was convinced it 
was useless to remain. Was it 
this, then? that out of all the 
voices of France one voice could 
set my heart vibrating like a glass 
vessel that responds only to the 
striking of its single sympathetic 
note? I had thought to depose 
this idol of an hour from its 
shrine; I had cried shame upon 
myself for ever submitting my 
independence to the tyranny of 
a woman, and here a half-dozen 
words from her addressed to a 
stranger had reinfected me with 
the fever of desire. 

I got out a scrap of paper and 
wrote thereon, “Jacob to Rachel. 
Jean-Louis is still in the service of 
Mademoiselle de Lage.” 

I found a fragment of stick, 
notched the paper into the end 
of it, and gingerly passed my 
billet through the hole in the 
wall. On the instant a great 
voice uttered a malediction behind 
me, and I was jerked roughly down 
upon the flags. My end of the 
stick dropped into the gutter and 
wedged itself in slime. I looked 
up. Above me were Oabochon 
and a yellow-faced rascal. This 
last wore a sword by his side and 
on his head a high-crowned hat 
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stuffed with plumes. I had seen 
him before — Maillard, l’Abbaye 
Maillard, a hound with a keen 
enough scent for blood to make 
himself a lusty living. He and 
his colleague Héron would often 
come to La Force to count their 
victims before following them to 
the scaffold. 

“ Plots—plots!” he muttered, 
shaking his head tolerantly, as if 
he were rebuking a child. ‘See 
to it, Citizen Oabochon.” 

The jailer fetched back the 
stick. The paper, however, was 
gone from the end of it. 

“Tt will be in the sewer,” said 
Maillard, quietly. 

Cabochon had no scruples. 
groped with his fingers. 

“Tt is not here,” he said after 
a time, eyeing me and very ma- 
lignant. 

“Well,” said the other, ‘‘ who 
is this fellow?” 

“ Mordi, Citizen President ; he 
is a forgotten jackass that eats 
his head off in the revolutionary 
stable.” 

“ Vraiment? Then, it follows, 
his head must fall into the re- 
volutionary manger.” 

He nodded pleasantly twice or 
thrice ; then turned and, beckon- 
ing Oabochon to walk by him, 
strode away. 

I sat in particular cogitation 
against the wall. For the present, 
it seemed, I enjoyed a distinction 
that was not attractive to my 
fellow - prisoners; and I was left 
religiously to myself. 

“Now,” said I aloud, “I have 
grown such a beard that at last 
the national barber must take 
me in hand.” 

“M. Jean-Louis,” said a voice 
the other side of the trap, “ will 
you keep me kneeling here for 
ever?” 

I started and flung myself face 
downwards with a cry of joy. My 
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heart swelled in a moment so that 
it drove the tears up to my eyes. 

“Carinne!” I cried, choking 
and half-sobbing; ‘‘is it thou 
indeed ?” 

‘Creep through the little hole,” 
she said, ‘‘and thou shalt see.” 

I laughed and I cried in a single 
breath. 

“Say what thou wilt, ma /fillette. 
Yes, I will call thee as I choose. 
Didst thou hear but now? I 
think it is a dying man that 
speaks to thee. Carinne, say 
after all you keep a place in your 
heart for the little odd Thibaut.” 

“ Insidious! thou wouldst seek 
to devour the whole, like a little 
worm in a gall.” 

“To hear your voice again! 
We are always shadows to one 
another now. As a shadow I 
swear that I love you dearly. Oh, 
ma mie, ma mie, I love you so 
dearly. And why were you cruel 
to leave me for that small gust of 
temper I soon repented of? Oar- 
inne! My God! she is gone 
away !” 

‘“*T am here, little Thibaut.” 

‘There is a sound in your voice. 
Ob, this savage unyielding wall! 
I will kiss it a foot above the 
trap. Will you do the same on 
the other side?” 

‘*Monsieur forgets himself, I 
think.” 

“He is light-headed with joy. 
But he never forgets Mademoi- 
selle de Lage—not though she 
punished him grievously for an 
indifferent offence in the forests 
of Chalus.” 

“ Jean-Louis, listen well to 
this: I was abducted.” 

**My God! by whom?” 

“By a vile citizen Represent- 
ative journeying to Paris.” 

“BR a ” 

“‘T had emerged from the trees 
after you left me, and was sitting 
very passionate by the road, when 
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he passed with his escort and dis- 
covered me.” 

I kneeled voiceless as if I were 
stunned. 

“What would you!” said Car- 
inne. ‘There was no Thibaut at 
hand to throw him to the pigs. 
He forced me to go with him, 
and x 

I vented a groan that quite 
rumbled in the gutter; and at 
that her voice came through the 
hole a little changed— 

“Monsieur has a delicate faith 
in what he professes to love.” 

I beat my hands on the wall. 
I cried upon Heaven in my agony 
to let me reach through this in- 
exorable veil of stone. 

“You talked once of the wicked 
licence of the times. How could 
I know, oh, ma mie/ And now 
all my heart is melting with love 
and rapture.” 

‘But I had a knife, Jean-Louis. 
Well, but he was courteous to me ; 
and at that I told him who I was 
—no jill-flirt, but an unhappy waif 
of fortune. Now, mon Diew /—it 
turned out that this was the very 
man that had come en mission to 
Pierrettes.” 

** Lacombe ?” 

‘‘ No—a creature of the name of 
Crépin——” 

I uttered a cry. 

“Crépin! It was he that car- 
ried thee away ?” 

‘Truly ; and who has, for my 
obduracy, consigned me to prison. 
Ever since, little Thibaut, ever 
since—now at Les Carmes; now 
in the Rue de Sévres; at last, no 
later than yesterday, to this ‘ex- 
traordinary question’ of La Force.” 

“Now thou art a sweet-souled 
Carinne! Send me something of 
thine through the evil passage 
that I may mumble it with my 
lips. Carinne, listen”—and I told 
her the story of my connection 
with the villain. 
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*‘T would wring his neck if they 
would spare mine,” I said. “ But, 
alas! I fear I am doomed, Oarinne.” 

She had from me all the details 
in brief of my captivity. Mon 
Dieuw/ but it was ecstasy this 
dessert to my long feast of neglect. 
At the end she was silent a space; 
then she said very low— 

“He communicates with me; 
but I never answer. Now I will 
do so, and perhaps thou shalt not 
die.” 

*Carinne.” 

“Hush, thou small citizen! 
The time is up; we must talk no 
longer.” 

I breathed all my heart out in 
a sigh of farewell. I thought she 
had already gone, when suddenly 
she spoke again— 

“Jean-Louis, Jean-Louis, do you 
hear ?” 

Yes.” 

“T would have thee just the 
height for thine eyes to look into 
mine.” 

“Carinne! And what should 
they read there?” 

Again there was a pause, again 
I thought she had gone; and then 
once more her voice came to me— 

‘‘ Little Thibaut, I did kiss the 
wall a foot above the trap.” 


‘“Madame Beau,” said I, “ when 
you shall be nearing old age—that 
is to say, when your present years 
double themselves—it is very cer- 
tain that your lines will fall in 
pleasant places.” 

“ And where will they be?” said 
she. 

“Where, but round your fine 
eyes and the dimples of your 
mouth !” 

She cried, ‘Oh, qu’il est malin/” 
and tapped my shoulder archly 
with a great key she held in her 
hand. 

“And what is the favour you 
design to ask of me?” she said. 
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‘Firstly your permission to me 
to dedicate some verses to you,” 
said I. “ After that, that you will 
procure me the immediate delivery 
of this little tube of paper.” 

“To whom is it addressed ?” 

“To one Crépin, who lives in 
the Rue de Jouy, St Antoine.” 

“Croyez m’en/” she cried. “Do 
you not see I have dropped my 
key?” 

Then, as I stooped to pick up 
the instrument which she had let 
fall on the pavement, “Slip the 
little paper into the barrel!” she 
muttered. 

I did so; and these were the 
words I had written on it :— 


“ I am imprisoned in La Force 
Jor any reason or none. It con- 
cerns me only in that I am thereby 
debarred from vindicating upon 
your body the honour of Madem- 
oiselle de Lidge. If it gives you 
any shame to hear that towards 
this victim of your base persecution, 
I, your one-time comrade, enter- 
tain and have long entertained 
sentiments of the most profound 
regard, prevail with yourself, I 
beseech you, to procure the en- 
largement of a lady whose only 
crimes —as things are judged 
nowadays—are her innocence and 
her beauty. 

“ Jean Louis TH1Bavr.” 


Of all the degradations to which 
we in the prison were subjected, 
none equalled that that was a 
common condition of our nightly 
herding. Then—so early as eight 
o’clock during the darker months— 
would appear the foul Oabochon— 
with his satellites and three or 
four brace of hounds—to drive us 
like cattle to our sleeping-pens. 
Bayed into the corridors, from 
which our cells opened, we must 
answer to our names bawled out 
by a crapulous turnkey, who held 
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in his jerking hands, and consulted 
with his clouded eyes, a list that 
at his soberest he could only half 
decipher. He calls a name—prob- 
ably of one that has already paid 
the penalty. There is no answer. 
The ruffian bullies and curses, 
while the survivors explain the 
matter tohim. He sulkily acqui- 
esces ; shouts the tally once more, 
regardless of the hiatus—of course 
only to repeat the error. Amidst 
a storm of menaces we are all 
ordered out of our rooms, and this 
again and yet again, perhaps, 
until the beast satisfies himself or 
is satisfied that none is skulking, 
and that nothing is in error but 
his own drunken vision. Then at 
last the dogs are withdrawn, the 
innumerable doors clanged to and 
barred, and we are left, sealed 
within a fetid atmosphere, to salve 
our wounded dignity as we can 
with the balm of spiritual self- 
possession. 

But now, on this particular 
evening, conscious of something 
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in my breast that overcrowed the 
passionless voice of philosophy, 
I felt myself uplifted and trans- 
lated—an essence impressionable 
to no influence that was meaner 
than divine. 

‘And who knows,” I said to 
myself, as we were summoned 
from the yard, “but that Quatre- 
mains - Quatrepattes might have 
pronounced Carinne to be the 
bright star in my horoscope?” 

“Not so fast, citizen,” growled 
Cabochon, who stood, list in hand, 
at the door. 

‘‘ Rest content,” said I; “I am 
never in a hurry.” 

‘Par exemple / you grow a little 
rusty, perhaps, for a notable actor. 
It is well, then, that you have an 
engagement at last.” 

‘To perform? And where, M. 
Oabochon ?” 

“In the Palais de Justice. That 
is a theatre with a fine box, citizen ; 
and the verdict of those that sit 
in it is generally favourable—to 
the public.” 


THE MOUSE-TRAP, 


Was I so very small? I had 
the honour of a tumbril all to 
myself on my journey tothe Con- 
ciergerie, and I swear that I could 
have thought I filled it. But 
Mademoiselle de Lage was the 
pretty white heifer that had 
caused me to puff out my sides 
in emulation of her large nobility 
—me, yes, of whom she would 
have said, as the bull of the 
frog, “Jl n’était pas gros en tout 
comme un euf.” Now I was 


travelling probably to my grave; 
yet the exaltation of that inter- 
view still dwelt with me, and I 
thought often of some words that 
had once been uttered by a certain 
Casimir Bertrand: “To die with 
the wine in one’s throat and the 


dagger in one’s back! What could 
kings wish for better?” 

We came down upon the sullen 
prison by way of the Pont au 
Change and the Quay d’Horloge, 
and drew up at a door on the 
river-side. I saw a couple of tur- 
rets, with nightcap roofs, stretch 
themselves, as if yawning, above 
me, I saw in a wide angle of the 
gloomy block of buildings, where 
the bridge discharged itself upon 
the quay, a vast heap of newly 
thrown-up soil where some exca- 
vations were being conducted ; and 
from the mound a sort of crane 
or scaffold, sinisterly suggestive of 
a guillotine surmounting a trench 
dug for its dead, stood out against 
a falling crimson sky. The river 
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hummed in its course; above a 
green spot on the embankment 
wall a cloud of dancing midges 
seemed to boil upwards like steam 
from a caldron. Everything sug- 
gested to me the mise en scene of 
a rehearsing tragedy, and then 
promptly I was haled, like an 
inanimate “ property,” into the 
under-stage of that dark “ theatre 
of varieties.” 

Messieurs the jailers, it appeared, 
were at their supper, and would 
not for the moment be bothered 
with me. <A gush of light and a 
viclent voice issued from a door 
to one side of a stony vestibule: 
“Run the rascal into La Souri- 
ciére, and be damned to him!” 

Thereat I was hurried, by the 
“blue” that was responsible for 
my transfer, and an understrapper 
with the keys, by way of a gloomy 
course—up and down—through 
doorways clinched with monstrous 
bolts—under vaulted stone roofs 
where spiders, blinded by the 
lamp glare, shrank back into 
crevices, and where all the mil- 
dew of desolation sprouted in a 
poisonous fungus—along passages 
deeply quarried, it seemed, into 
the very foundations of despair ; 
and at last they stopped, thrust 
me forward, and a door clapped 
to behind me with a slam of 
thunder. 

I stood a moment where I was 
and caught at my bewildered facul- 
ties. It took me, indeed, but a 
moment to possess myself of them. 
In those days one had acquired a 
habit of wearing one’s wits un- 
sheathed in one’s belt. Then I 
fell to admiring the quite un- 
wonted brilliancy of the illumina- 
tion that pervaded the cell. It 
was a particularly small chamber 
—perhaps ten feet by eight or 
so—and consequently the single 
lighted candle, held in a cleft stick 
the butt of which was thrust into 
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a chink in the stones, irradiated it 
to its uttermost corner. The furni- 
ture was artless in its simplicity— 
a tub, a broken pitcher of water, 
and two heaps of foul straw. But 


‘so abominable a stench filled the 


place that no doubt there was 
room for little else. 

Now, from one of the straw 
beds, the figure of a man— my 
sole comrade to be, it would ap- 
pear—rose up as I stirred, and 
stood with its back and the palms 
of its hands pressed against the 
wall. Remaining thus motionless, 
the shadows blue in its gaunt 
cheeks, and little husks of wheat 
caught in its dusty hair, it fixed 
me with eyes like staring pebbles, 

“ Défense d’entrer /” it snapped 
out suddenly, and shut its mouth 
like a gin. 

“Oh, monsieur!” said I, “no 
going out, rather, for the mouse 
in the trap.” 

He lifted one of his arms at 
right angles to his body, and let it 
drop again to his side. 

“ Behold !” he cried, “‘ the peril! 
Hadst thou been closer thy head 
had fallen !” 

“But thine,” said I. 
thou not already lost it?” 

“Oh, early in the struggle, mon- 
sieur! Oh, very early! And 
then my soul passed into the in- 
animate instrument of death and 
made it animate.” 

** What ! thou art the guillotine 
itself ?” 

“ Look at me, then! Is it not 
obvious that I am that infernal 
engine, nor less that I am in- 
formed with the ego that once 
was my victim and is now my 
familiar—being myself, in effect ?” 

‘“‘ Pardieu / this is worse than 
the game of ‘Proverbs.’ It rests 
with thy ego, then, to put a period 
to this orgy of blood.” 

He gave forth a loud wailing 
cry. 


‘* Hast 














“J am a demon, prejudged and 
predestined, and the saint of the 
Place du Tréne is possessed with 
me.’ 

** A saint, possessed !” 

He wrung his hands insanely. 

“Oh!” he cried—“ but is it not 
a fate to which damnation were 
Paradise! For me, the gentle 
Aubriot, who in my material form 
had shrunk from killing a fly— 
for me to thus deluge an unhappy 
land with the blood of martyrs ! 
But I have threshed my conscience 
with a knotted discipline, and I 
know—yes, monsieur, I know— 
what gained me my punishment. 
A cripple once begged of me a 
poor two sous. I hesitated, in 
that I had but the one coin on 
me, and my nostrils yearned for 
snuff. I hesitated, and the devil 
tripped up my feet. I gave the 
man the piece and asked him a 
sou in change. For so petty a 
trifle did I barter my salvation. 
But heaven was not to be de- 
ceived, and its vengeance followed 
me like a snake through the grass. 
Ah !” (he jumped erect) “‘ but the 
blade fell within an ace of thy 
shoulder !” 

This was disquieting enough, in 
all truth. Yet I took comfort 
from the thought that the mad- 
man could avail himself of no 
more murderous weapon than his 
hands. 

“Now, M. Guillotin,” said I, 
“observe that it is characteristic 
of you to lie quiescent when you 
are put away for the night.” 

“ Nenni, nenni, nenni/” he 
answered. ‘That may have been 
before the hideous apotheosis of 
the instrument. Now, possessed 
as I am, I slash and cut at who- 
ever comes in my way.” 

Mon Dieu / but this was a weari- 
some lunatic! and I longed very 
ardently to be left peacefully to 
my own reflections. I came for- 
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ward with a show of extreme 
fortitude. 

‘“‘This demon of yourself,” I 
said—“ you wish it to be exorcised, 
that the soil of France may grow 
green again?” 

A fine self-sacrificial rapture 
illumined his wild face. 

“Let me be hurled into the 
bottomless pit,” he cried, “ that 
so the Millennium may rise in the 
east like an August sun!” 

“Now,” said I, “I will com- 
mune with my soul during the 
night, that perchance it may be 
revealed to me how the guillotine 
may guillotine itself.” 

To my surprise the ridiculous 
bait took, and the poor wretch 
sunk down upon his straw and 
uttered no further word. Oross- 
ing the cell to come to my own 
heap, my foot struck against an 
iron ring that projected from a 
flag. For an instant a mad hope 
flamed up in me, only to as imme- 
diately die down. Was it prob- 
able that the “ Mouse-trap ”—into 
which, I knew, it was the custom 
to put newiy arrived prisoners 
before their overhauling by the 
turnkeys and “scenting” by the 
dogs of the guard—would be fur- 
nished with a door of exit as of 
entrance? Nevertheless, I stooped 
and tugged at the ring to see what 
should be revealed in the lifting 
of the stone. It, the latter, seemed 
a ponderous slab. I raised one end 
of it a foot or so with difficulty, 
and, propping it with the pitcher, 
looked to see what was under- 
neath. A shallow trough or ex- 
cavation—that was all; probably 
a mere pit into which to sweep 
the scourings of the cell. Leaving 
it open, I flung myself down upon 
the mat of straw, and gave myself 
up to a melancholy ecstasy of reflec- 
tion. 

The maniac crouched in his cor- 
ner. So long as the light lasted I 
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was conscious of his eyes fixed in 
a steady bright stare upon the 
lifted stone. There seemed some- 
thing in its position that fascin- 
ated him. Then, with a dropping 
splutter, the candle sank upon 
itself and was extinguished sud- 
denly ; and straightway we were 
embedded in a block of gloom. 

Very soon I was asleep. Ease 
and sensation, drink and food— 
how strangely in those days one’s 
soul had learned to withdraw itself 
from its instinctive attachments ; 
to hover apart, as it were, from 
that clumsy expression of its 
desires that is the body with its 
appetites; and to accept at last, 
as radically irreclaimable, that 
same body so grievously misin- 
formed with animism. Now I 
could surrender to forgetfulness, 
and that with little effort, all the 
load of emotion and anxiety with 
which a savage destiny sought to 
overwhelm me. Nor did this 
argue a brutish insensibility on 
my part; but only a lifting of 
idealism to spheres that offered a 
more tranquil and serener field for 
meditation. 

Once during the night a single 
drawn sound, like the pipe of wind 
in a keyhole, roused me to a half- 
recovery of my faculties. I had 
been dreaming of Carinne and of 
the little pig that fell into the pit, 
and, associating the phantom cry 
with the voluble ghosts of my 
brain, I smiled and fled again to 
the heights. 

The noise of heavily grating 
bolts .woke me at length to the 
iron realities of a day that might 
be my last on earth. I felt on 
my face the wind of the dungeon 
door as it was driven back. 

* Follow me, Aubriot !” grunted 
an indifferent voice in the opening. 

Lacking a response of any sort, 
the speaker, who had not even put 
himself to the trouble of entering 
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the ceil, cried out gutturally and 
ironically— 

“ Hola hé, hola hé, Citizen 
Aubriot Guillotin! thou art called 
to operate on thyself! Mordi, 
mordi, mordi/ dost thou hear ? 
thou art invited to commit suicide 
that France may regenerate itself 
of thee!” 

I raised my head. A burly 
form, topped by a great hairy face, 
blocked the doorway. I made it 
out by the little light that filtered 
through a high-up grating above 
me. 

‘“‘ Mille démons/” shouted the 
turnkey suddenly, ‘ what is this?” 

He came pounding into the cell, 
paused, and lifted his hands like a 
benedictory priest. “Mille dé- 
mons /” he whispered again, with 
his jaw dropped. 

I had jumped to my feet. 

“ Pardieu/ Mr Jailer!” said 1; 
“the guillotine, it appears, has 
anticipated upon itself that law of 
which it is the final expression. 
The rest of us you will of necessity 
acquit.” 

I looked down, half-dazed ; but I 
recalled the odd sound that had 
awakened me ir the night. Here, 
then, was the explanation of it— 
in this swollen and collapsed form, 
whose head, it seemed, was plunged 
beneath the floor, as if it had dived 
for Tartarus and had stuck at the 
shoulders. 

“He has guillotined himself 
with a vengeance!” I exclaimed. 

“But how?” said the turnkey, 
stupidly. 

“But thus, it is obvious: by 
propping the slab-end on the pitch- 
er; by lying down with his neck 
over the brink of the trough ; by 
upsetting the vessel with a sweep 
of his arm as he lay. Mon 
Dieu / see how he sprouts from 
the chink like a horrible dead 
polypus! This is no mouse-trap, 
but a gin to catch human vermin!” 
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“Tt was not to be foreseen,” 
muttered the man, a little scared. 
“Who would have fancied a mad- 
man to be in earnest !” 

‘‘And that remark,” said I, 
“comes oddly from the lips of a 
patriot.” 

He questioned me with his eyes 
in a surly manner. 

“Bah!” I cried; “are not 
Robespierre, Couthon, St Just in 
earnest? are not you in earnest? 
and do you not all put your heads 
into traps? But I beg you to 
take me out of La Souriciére.” 

He had recovered his compo- 
sure while I spoke. 

‘‘Come, then,” he said; “thou 
art wanted down below. And as to 
that rascal—WMordi/” he chuckled, 
“he has run into a cul-de-sac on 
his way to hell ; but at any rate he 
has saved the axe an extra notch 
to its edge.” 

On the threshold of the room he 
stopped me and looked into my 
face. 

“ How much for a billet?” said 
he 

You have one for me?” 

“That depends.” 

* But doubtless you have been 
paid to deliver it?” 

* And doubtless thou wilt pay 
to receive it.” 

“Oh, mon Diew /” said I; “ but 
these vails! And patriots, I see, 
are not so far removed from the 
lackeys they despise.” 

* Pardi/” said the bulky man. 
“Listen to the fox preaching to 
the hens! But I will lay odds 
that in another twelve hours thou 
wilt be stripped of something be- 
sides thy purse. What matter, 
then! thou wilt have thy crown 
of glory to carry to the Lombard- 
house.” 

I gave him what was left to me. 

““ Now,” said I; and he put a 
scrap of paper into my hand. 

I unfolded it in the dim light 
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and read these words, hurriedly 
scrawled thereon in a hand un- 
known to me: “ Play, if nothing 
else avails, the hidden treasures of 
Pierrettes.” 

‘Follow me, Thibaut,” said the 
jailer. 


As might feel a martyr, who, 
with a toy knife in his hand, is 
driven to face the lions, so felt I 
on my way to the Tribunal with 
that fragment of paper thrust into 
my breast. At one moment I 
could have cried out on the 
travesty of kindness that could 
thus seek to prolong my agony by 
providing me with an inadequate 
weapon; at another I was re- 
minded how one might balance 
oneself in a difficult place with a 
prop no stronger than one’s own 
little finger. Yet this thin shaft 
of light cutting into desperate 
gloom had disquieted me strangely. 
Foreseeing, and prepared stoically 
to meet, the inevitable, I had even 
—before the billet was placed in 
my hands—felt a certain curiosity 
to witness—though as an accused 
—the methods of procedure of a 
Court that was as yet only known 
to me through the infamy of its 
reputation. Now, however, caught 
back to earth with a rope of straw, 
I trembled over the very thought 
of the ordeal to which I was invited. 

Coming, at the end of melan- 
choly vaulted passages, to a flight 
of stone steps leading up to a 
door, I was suddenly conscious of 
a droning murmur like that of 
hived bees. The jailer, in the act 
of running the key into the lock, 
beckoned me to mount to him, 
and, thus possessed of me, caught 
me under the arm-pit, 

“Play thy card, then, like a 
gambler!” said he. 

“ What!” I exclaimed in aston- 
ishment. 

‘** Ah bah!” he growled ; “didst 
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thou think delicacy kept me from 
reading the message? But, fear 
not. Thou art too little a gudgeon 
for my playing”—and he swung 
open the door. Immediately the 
hiss and patter of voices swept 
upon me like rain. That, and the 
broad glare of daylight after so 
much darkness, confused me for a 
moment. The next I woke to the 
consciousness that at last my foot 
was on the precipice path—the 
gangway for the passage of the 
pre-damned into the Salle de 
la Liberté — the aréte of the 
“Montagne,” it might be called, 
seeing how it served that extreme 
faction for a ridge most perilous 
to its enemies to walk on. 

This gangway skirted a wooden 
barricade that cut the hall at 
about a third of its length. To 
my left, as I advanced, I caught 
glimpse over the partition of the 
dismal black plumes on the hats 
of the judges, as they bobbed in 
juxtaposition of evil under a 
canopy of green cloth. To my 
right, loosely filling the body of 
the hall, was the public ; and here 
my extreme insignificance as a 
prisoner was negatively impressed 
upon me by the indifference of 
those whom I almost brushed in 
passing, for scarce a poissarde of 
them all deigned to notice the 
little gudgeon as he wriggled on 
the national hook. Then in a 
moment my conductor twisted me 
through an opening cut in the 
barricade, and I was delivered over 
to the Tribunal. 

A certain drumming in my ears, 
a certain mist before my eyes, 
resolved themselves into a very 
set manner of attention. The 
stark, whitewashed walls seemed 
spotted with a plague of yellow 
faces —to my left a throng of 
mean blotches, the obsequious 
counsel for the defence; to my 
front the President and judges, in 
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number three, like skulls decked 
with hearse-plumes; to my right 
the jury, a very Pandora-box of 
goblins, the lid left off, the evil 
countenances swarming over the 
edge. All seemed to my excited 
imagination to be faces and nothing 
else—drab, dirty, and malignant 
—ugly motes set against the star- 
ing white of the walls, dancing 
fantastically in the white day- 
beams that poured down from the 
high windows. Yet that I sought 
for most I could not at first dis- 
tinguish,—not until the owner of 
it stood erect by a little table— 
placed to one side and a little for- 
ward of the judicial dais—over 
which he had been leaning. Then 
I recognised him instantly—Tin- 
ville, the Devil’s Advocate, the 
blood-boltered vampire—and from 
that moment he was the court 
to me, judge, jury, and counsel, 
and his dark face swam only in 
my vision like a gout of bile. 

Now, I tell you, that so dram- 
atic was this Assembly by reason 
of the deadliness of purpose that 
characterised it, that one, though 
a prisoner, almost resented the 
flippant coxcombry of the three 
sightless busts standing on brackets 
above the bench. For these — 
Brutus, Marat, St Fargeau (his 
gods quit the indignant Roman of 
responsibility for entertaining such 
company) — being jauntily decor- 
ated with a red bonnet apiece and 
a frowzy cockade of the tricolour, 
jarred hopelessly in the context, 
and made of the bloodiest tragedy 
a mere clownish extravaganza. 
And, behold! of this extravaganza 
Fouquier-Tinville, when he gave 
reins to his humour, discovered 
himself to be the very Sannio— 
the rude powerful buffoon, with a 
wit only for indecency. 

Yet he did not at a first glance 
figure altogether unprepossessing. 
Livid-skinned though he was, with 
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a low forehead, which his hair, 
brushed back and stiffly hooked at 
its ends, seemed to claw about 
the middle like a black talon, 
there was yet little in his coun- 
tenance that bespoke an active 
malignancy. His large eyes had 
that look of good-humoured weari- 
ness in them that, superficially, 
one is apt to associate with un- 
vindictive long-sufferingness. His 
brows, black also and thick, were 
set in the habitual lift of suspense 
and inquiry. His whole expres- 
sion was thet of an anxious dwel- 
ling upon the prisoner’s words, lest 
the prisoner should incriminate 
himself; and it was only when 
one marked the tigerish steadiness 
of his gaze and the sooty projec- 
tion of his under-lip over a strongly 
cleft chin that one realised how 
the humour of the man lay all 
upon the evil side. For the rest 
—as each detail of his personality 
was hammered into me by my 
pulses — his black clothes had 
accommodated themselves to his 
every ungainly habit of movement, 
his limp shirt was caught up about 
his neck with a cravat like a rag 
of dowlas, and over his shoulders 
hung a broad national ribbon end- 
ing in a silver medallion, with the 
one word Loi imprinted on it like 
a Judas kiss. 

Thus the man, as he stood 
scrutinising me after an abstracted 
fashion, his left arm bent, the 
hand of it knuckled upon the 
table, the Lachesis thumb of it 
—flattened from long kneading 
of the yarn of life—striding over 
a form of indictment. 

The atmosphere of the court 
was frowzy as that of a wine- 
shop in the early hours of morning. 
It repelled the freshness of the 
latter and communicated its in- 
fluence to public and tribunal 
alike. Over all hung a slackness 
and a peevish unconcern as to 
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business. Bench and bar yawned, 
and exchanged spiritless common- 
places of speech. True enough, a 
gudgeon was an indifferent fish 
with which to start the traffic of 
the day. 

At length the Public Accuser 
slightly turned and nodded his 
head. 

“ Maitre Greffer,” said he, in 
quite a noiseless little voice, ‘ ac- 
quaint us of the charge, I desire 
thee, against this patte-pelu.” 

Nom de Diew/ here was a fine 
coup d’archet to the overture. My 
heart drummed very effectively in 
response. 

A little black-martin of a fellow, 
with long coat-tails and glasses to 
his eyes, stood up by the notaries’ 
table and handled a slip of paper. 
Everywhere the murmur of Tin- 
ville’s voice had brought the court 
to attention. I listened to the 
grefier with all my ears. 

* Act of Accusation,” he read 
out brassily, ‘against Jean-Louis 
Sebastien de Orancé, ci - devant 
Comte de la Muette, and since 
calling himself the Citizen Jean- 
Louis Thibaut.” 

Very well, and very well—I 
was discovered, then; through 
whose agency, if not through 
Jacques Orépin’s, I had no care 
to learn. The wonder to me was 
that, known and served as I had 
been, I should have enjoyed so 
long an immunity from proscrip- 
tion as an aristocrat. But I ac- 
cused Orépin—and wrongfully, I 
believe—in my heart. 

“ Hath rendered himself answer- 
able to the law of the 17th Bru- 
maire,” went on the greffier, me- 
chanically, ‘in that he, an émigré, 
hath ventured himself in the streets 
of Paris in disguise, and 4 

The Public Accuser waved him 
impatiently to a stop. There fell 
a dumb silence. 

“One pellet out of a charge is 
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enough to kill a rat,” said he, 
quietly: then in an instant his 
voice changed to harsh and ter- 
rible, and he bellowed at me— 

‘““What answer to that, Mon- 
sieur r-r-r-rat, Monsieur rata- 
touille ?” 

The change of manner was so 
astounding that I jumped as at 
the shock of a battery. Then a 
hot flush came to my face, and 
with it a dreadful impulse to 
strike this insolent on the mouth. 
I folded my arms, and gave him 
back glare for glare. 

“Simply, monsieur,” I said, 
“that it is not within reason to 
accuse me of returning to what 
I have never quitted.” 

“ Paris ?” 

“The soil of France.” 

“That shall not avail thee!” 
he thundered. ‘ What right hast 
thou to the soil that thou and 
thine have manured with the 
sacred blood of the people?” 

“Oh, monsieur!” I began — 
“but if you will convert my very 
refutation ‘a 

He over-roared me as I spoke. 
He was breathing himself, at my 
expense, for the more serious busi- 
ness of the day. Positively I was 
being used as a mere punching-bag 
on which this “bruiser” (comme 
on dit & Anglaise) might exercise 
his muscles. 

“Silence!” he shouted; “I 
know of what I speak! thou 
walk’st on a bog, where to ex- 
tricate the right foot is to en- 
gulf the left. Emigrant art 
thou —titular at least by force 
of thy accursed rank; and, if 
that is not enough, thou hast 
plotted in prison with others that 
are known.” 

I smiled, awaiting details of the 
absurd accusation. I had formed, 
it was evident, no proper concep- 
tion of this court of summary jur- 
isdiction, The President leaned 





over his desk at the moment and 
spoke with Tinville, proffering the 
latter his snuff-box. They ex- 
changed some words, a pantomime 
of gesticulation to me. As they 
nodded apart, however, I caught a 
single wafted sentence: ‘‘ We will 
whip her like the Méricourt if she 
is obstinate.” 

To what vile and secret little 
history was this the key! To 
me it only signified that, while I 
had fancied them discussing a 
point of my case, the two were 
passing confidences on a totally 
alien matter. At last I felt very 
small; and that would have pleased 
Carinne. 

“But, at any rate,” I thought, 
“the charge against me must now 
assume some definite form.” 

He, that dark bouche de fer of 
the Terror, stared at me gloomily, 
as if he had expected to find me 
already removed. Then suddenly 
he flung down upon the table the 
paper he had in his hand, and cried 
automatically, as if in a certain 
absence of mind, ‘I demand this 
man of the law to which he is 
forfeit.” 

God in heaven! And so my 
trial was ended. They had not 
even allotted me one from the 
litter of mongrel counsel that, 
sitting there like begging curs, 
dared never, when retained, score 
a point in favour of a client lest 
the hags and the brats should hale 
them off to the lamp-irons, This 
certainly was Justice paralysed 
down one whole side. 

I heard a single little cry lift 
itself from the hall behind me 
and the clucking of the tricoteuses. 
I felt it was all hopeless, but I 
clutched at the last desperate 
chance as the President turned to 
address (in three words) the jury. 

“ M. lV Accusateur Public,” I said, 
hurriedly, “I am constrained to 
tell you that I have in my posses- 
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sion that which may induce you 
to consider the advisability of a 
remand.” 

The fellow stared dumfound- 
ered at me, as if I had thrown 
my cap in his face. The President 
hung on his charge. 

“Oh!” said the former, with an 
ironical nicety of tone—‘“‘ and what 
is the nature of this magnificent 
evidence ?” 

I had out my scrap of paper, 
folded like a billet-doux. 

“Tf the citizen will condescend 
to cast his eye on this?” I said. 

He considered a minute, Curi- 
osity ever fights in the bully with 
arrogance. At length he madea 
sign to a gendarme to bring him 
that on which, it seemed, my life 
depended. 

Every moment while he dwelt 
on the words was like the oozing 
of a drop of blood tome. I had 
in a flash judged it best to make 
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him sole confidant with me in the 
contents of the paper, that so his 
private cupidity might be excited, 
and he not be driven by necessity 
to play the réle of the incorruptible. 
The instant he looked up my whole 
heart expanded. 

‘The prisoner,” he said, “acquits 
his conscience of a matter affecting 
the State. I must call upon you, 
M. le Président, to grant for the 
present a remand.” 

Oh, mon Dieu! but the shame- 
lessness of this avarice! I believe 
the scoundrel would have blushed 
to be discovered in nothing but an 
act of mercy. 

“The prisoner is remanded to 
close confinement in the Convent 
of St Pélagie,” were the words 
that dismissed me from the court ; 
and I swear Fouquier - Tinville’s 
large eyes followed me quite lov- 
ingly as I was marched away. 

BERNARD CaPEs, 
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“Turse Memoirs were written 
by Mrs Smith for her own children, 
and the daughter of her sister Mrs 
Gardiner, with no thought but to 
interest them in those scenes of 
her early life which she recalled 
so vividly, and has narrated with 
such lively simplicity.” Preface 
to the Memoirs. 


Herein lies the principal charm 
of this really fascinating book, that 
it was not intended to be read by 
any of us. A Highland lady wrote 
her recollections of her own life, 
her home, and those she had loved 
best, simply for the pleasure of her 
nearest relations, with no thought 
of the world beyond. Without 
affectation, without reserve, with- 
out the least effort after brilliancy 
or “point” in style, she attains by 
sheer force of character and sim- 
plicity of taste to the best possible 
style for her purpose. She is ab- 
solutely natural. 

If any one should feel a doubt that 
the Memoirs were really intended 
to be kept within the family circle, 
he can assure himself by a glance 
at all the scattered, pretty, childish 
memories—of cross nurse Day and 
kind Betty, rush crowns, fairy 
tales, and sugared bread-and-butter 
—set down without abridgment or 
excuse, But, on the other hand, 
if any one should doubt that the 
Highland lady could “write worthy 
the reading,” he can assure him- 
self by a glance at her sketch of 
Macalpine. 

“Patrick Grant, surnamed Macal- 
pine, I don’t well know why, the great 
man of our line, who would have been 


great in any line. . . . He must have 
acted as a kind of despotic sovereign, 
for he went about with a body of four- 
and-twenty picked men, gaily dressed, 
of whom the principal and the favour- 
ite was his foster-brother, Ian Bain, 
or John the Fair, also a Grant of 
the family of Achnahatanich. Any 
offences committed anywhere this 
band took cognisance of. Macalpine 
himself was judge and jury, and the 
sentence quickly pronounced was as 
quickly executed, even when the 
verdict doomed to death. A corpse 
with a dagger in it was not unfre- 
quently met with among the heather, 
and sometimes a stout fir branch bore 
the remains of a meaner victim. I 
never heard the justice of a sentence 
questioned. Macalpine was a great 
man in every sense of the word, tall 
and strong-made, and very handsome, 
and a beau: his trews (he never wore 
the kilt) were laced down the sides 
with gold, the brogues on his beauti- 
fully-formed feet were lined and 
trimmed with feathers, his hands, as 
soft and white as a lady’s and models 
as to shape, could draw blood from 
the finger-nails of any other hand 
they grasped, and they were so flexible 
they could be bent back to form a cup 
which would hold a tablespoonful of 
water. He was an epicure, as indeed 
are all Highlanders in their own way. 
They are contented with simple fare, 
and they ask no great variety, but 
what they have must be of its kind 
the best, and cooked precisely to their 
fancy. The well of which Macalpine 
invariably drank was the Lady’s Well 
at Tullochgrue, the water of which 
was certainly delicious. It was 
brought to him twice a-day in a 
covered wooden vessel, a cogue or 
lippie.” 


There are perhaps fifty passages 
in the Memoirs equal to this one. 
They abound with short, telling 
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sketches of life and character, 
firmly drawn with a swift, expres- 
sive touch; descriptions of rela- 
tions, old or young, their houses, 
their ways and their children, 
descriptions of wild Highland 
scenery, of winter hardships and 
summer joys, then of society in 
Edinburgh, full of beautiful ladies 
and eccentric lords. But does any 
one of that time in Scotland really 
deserve to be called eccentric 
rather than any one else? Where 
all were so firmly bent on following 
their own ways, and all ways were 
so widely and obstinately divergent, 
it seems as if only a very ordinary 
person could have excited lasting 
surprise among his neighbours. 
As the Highland lady herself 
remarks, ‘‘How very odd, how 
individualised, were the people of 
those old days!” 

Her own parents were both per- 
sons of marked character, as might 
have been expected. Elizabeth 
Grant was the eldest child of John 
Patrick Grant, seventh Laird of 
Rothiemurchus, a Highland gentle- 
man descended not very remotely 
from the Chief of the Clan Grant ; 
her mother was a lady of Saxon 
lineage, and proud of her Saxon 
name Ironside. They met in 
Glasgow “in their dancing days,” 
and married in 1797, before the 
elder of the pair was twenty-two. 
Great must have been the surprise 
of the English bride when first she 
reached her Highland home, a dis- 
tance of three days’ journey from 
Perth. 


“The wide plain of the fir-trees,’ 
which lies in the bosom of the 
Grampians, cut off by the rapid 
Spey from every neighbour, has its 
beautiful variety of mountain scenery, 
its heights, its dells and glens, its 
lakes and plains and haughs, and it 
had then its miles and miles of dark 
pine forest, through which were little 
clearings by the side of rapid burnies, 
and here and there a sawmill.” 
VOL. CLXIII.—NO. DCCCCXC. 
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A less luxurious abode than the 
much-loved “ Doune” at that date 
could hardly have been the resi- 
dence of a lady and gentleman. 
The bride found already estab- 
lished there a certain “ uncle 
Sandy,” with his wife, his wife’s 
sister, and all their carpet-work, 
two of the five sons, one of the 
line of tutors, two old faithful 
servants, a “Donald,” and a 
“Christy”; and naturally there 
was a piper also in residence, 
who for fear of spoiling the deli- 
cacy of the touch of his fingers, 
declined all work unconnected 
with whisky. At first the people 
did not approve of their Little 
Laird bringing home an English 
wife. But she was so pretty and 
full of tact, she acted the High- 
land hostess so perfectly to all 
ranks and degrees, she showed so 
much sense in having a fine, 
healthy son with very little de- 
lay, that she quickly grew in 
favour; and when, in addition 
to all this, she set up wheels in 
her kitchen, learned to count her 
hanks, and dye her wool, and 
bleach her web, “ young creature 
as she was,” the whole clan de- 
lighted in her, A strange woman 
was the Lady Grant of Rothie- 
murchus! Her daughter speaks 
of her with admiration, resent- 
ment, and compassion by turns ; 
of her perfect manners; her won- 
derful memory, her skill in fine 
needlework, her violent temper, 
and the “resident sick headache” 
which caused so many miseries. 
Undoubtedly she meant well by 
her children; yet she was cap- 
able of acting with downright 
cruelty to a daughter who be- 
haved nobly under the severest 
possible trial. One must con- 
clude that she was one of those 
unfortunate people in whom phy- 
sical suffering has produced some 
curious twist of the moral nature. 
20 
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She had no tenderness, except for 
a baby. 

The love of these children, 
Elizabeth and her brothers and 
sisters, was chiefly given to their 
father,— not because he was a 
gentle parent, according to the 
idea of gentleness entertained by 
the present generation. He stood 
over his little daughters with a 
whip during their breakfast-hour, 
and at the least sign of rebellion 
against their bread-and -milk,—a 
mixture which always made the 
unfortunate children sick, — he 
used the whip freely until each 
bowl was empty. With after- 
consequences he did not concern 
himself. Still the children adored 
their father; and it is perfectly 
evident that he loved them all, 
and studied their natures if not 
their digestions. He used to romp 
with them for one happy hour 
every evening. If he left home, 
all their joy went with him ; they 
hailed his return as their chief 
blessing. He was a small, plain, 
sallow-faced man, with a remark- 
able charm of manner, probably 
due to his keen and sympathetic 
observation. He was unpractical, 
unsteady in his aims, in some ways 
unwise; he overwhelmed himself 
and his family in debt. But he 
was, to use an expression which 
seems to fit both the man and his 
time, ‘a gentleman of very fine 
breeding.” There is excellent 
proof of it in the way he taught 
his children to behave to an ig- 
norant, underbred governess. The 
unlucky Miss Elphick had been 
imported from England, very badly 
prepared for the trials that lay 
before her. On her journey north 
with the family she was obliged 
to sleep one night in a bed in the 
wall, shut in by musty - smelling 
panels, So she cried; and the 


children extremely resented it, as 
a reflection on the habits of their 
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country. Matters did not im- 
prove when the Field of Flodden 
was reached, and Miss Elphick 
could not tell why it should be 
famous. She preserved a sus- 
picious composure all through the 
“classic ground” of the Border 
country, and even when they 
drove through the Pass of Killie- 
crankie she remained as cold as 
the stone set up where Dundee 
fell. The children bore it badly ; 
and things came to a crisis the 
very next week— 


“because during a history lesson she 
informed dear Mary that Scotland 
had been conquered by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and left by her with her other 
possessions to her nephew, King 
James! .. . She insisted also that 
there never had been a Caliph Haroun 
al Raschid —our most particular friend 
—that he was only a fictitious charac- 
ter in those Eastern fairy tales ; and 
when, to prove his existence, we 
brought forward the list of his 
presents to Charlemagne, we found 
she did not believe in him either! 
Yet she could run off a string of 
dates like Isabella in the Good French 
Governess.” 


The children rose in open rebel- 
lion against this obstinate heretic, 
Elizabeth at their head ; and their 
father crushed the rebellion in a 
characteristic manner. He sent 
for Elizabeth to his study, and 
explained to her that whatever 
the social and historical defi- 
ciencies of their governess might 
be, the children of a gentleman 
should behave to her with “that 
perfect good-breeding which would 
avoid inflicting the slightest annoy- 
ance on any human being.” Eliza- 
beth understood him, and the 
children proved their good-breed- 
ing by ceasing to expose poor 
vulgar Miss Elphick’s inferiority. 
There was never a better illus- 
tration of the pregnant saying 
that “good-breeding is surface 
Christianity.” 
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Throughout their lives these 
children seem to have preserved 
an unbounded esteem for historical 
acquirements. It was not Eliza- 
beth, however, but Jane Grant, 
who afterwards gave the strongest 
proof of this. She appeared at 
one time to respond to the devo- 
tion of one Tom Walker, an officer 
of the Scots Greys. When the 
Scots Greys got the route for 
Treland, Tom Walker was in 
despair. He was a very fine- 
looking young man, with a large 
private fortune, and great assiduity 
in playing the flute. But when it 
came to the point of a proposal, 
Jane declared that his knowledge 
of history was too defective for 
her to think seriously of him as a 
companion for life; and nothing 
would move her from that decision. 
So Tom Walker rode away sorrow- 
ful, but consoled himself in Ireland. 
Oddly enough, the “ bonnie Jean” 
was no blue-stocking, but a lively, 
handsome, attractive girl, very fond 
of dancing, and eager for society. 
In less happy days she married a 
Oolonel Pennington, slight and old 
and ugly, old enough to be her 
grandfather, but a good and agree- 
able man. Her family spoke of 
the distasteful marriage to their 
cousin, Mrs Need. ‘It was his 
mind,” said some of them apolo- 
getically ; “she married him for 
his mind.” 

“She could not well have had 
less body,” was the tart reply. 

But this lady had been very 
anxious for the match with her 
husband’s nephew, Tom Walker. 

These however, were the events 
of later years, when serious 
troubles had befallen the house 
of Grant. While “bonnie Jean” 
was still a child, and her sister 
Elizabeth a lively, keen-witted, 
excitable little maid, they lived 
their simple Highland life, delight- 
ing in out-of-door pleasures, their 
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riding and boating and visiting of 
friends, fighting hard too against 
small acts of injustice and unfair 
scoldings—fighting and often win- 
ning the day. They were by no 
means the happiest of children, 
but they took their pleasures, 
which were many, with a keen- 
ness of delight that must have 
compensated them for many hard- 
ships endured ; and childish hard- 
ships are not light. They were 
clever, and Elizabeth especially 
so; highly impressionable, warm- 
hearted, loyal, and romantic. 
When very young they had fre- 
quently been taken to the theatre 
in London, and had seen John 
Kemble and Mrs Siddons at their 
greatest :— 


“T am quite sure that we, we young 
people I mean, owed more to Covent 
Garden than to any other of our teach- 
ers. We not only learned Shakespeare 
by heart, thus filling our heads with 
wisdom, our fancy with the most lovely 
imagery, and warming our hearts from 
that rich store of good, but we fixed, 
as it were, all these impressions: John 
Kemble and Mrs Siddons embodying 
all great qualities, becoming to us the 
images of the qualities we admired.” 


With the enviable audacity of 
youth, they loved to act Shake- 
speare’s plays themselves, for the 
benefit of their family and friends. 
Children never incline to a “suit- 
able” choice, so “ Macbeth” was 
their first favourite ; but patriot- 
ism and Mrs Siddons probably in- 
fluenced their judgment. Eliza- 
beth gives a delightful account of 
how, at their father’s suggestion, 
they got up “As You Like It” 
under the most appropriate con- 
ditions, learning their parts out 
among the birch-wooding on the 
Ord Bain, and choosing for a 
theatre a beautiful spot on the 
shoulder of a hill, reached through 
the wood. But, alas, for perfec- 
tion, unattainable even in drama! 
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—they had a vulgar Rosalind. If 
anything could have compensated 
the children for this affliction, it 
must have been the sudden out- 
burst of genius from their strange 
little sister Mary. She was a 
dull listless child, overgrown, and 
heavily apathetic from a baby. 
In the part of Touchstone, which 
she had chosen for herself, she was 
their despair at rehearsals; but 
on the night of the play her act- 
ing was perfect :— 


“Her humour, her voice, her man- 
ner, her respectful fun to her ladies, 
her loving patronage of Audrey (Anne 
Cameron), the whole conception of the 
character was marvellous in a child of 
ten years of age ; and she broke upon 
us suddenly. . . . Johnnie said it was 
the port wine, a large jug of which 
mixed with water stood in the green- 
room (the upper part of the thrashing- 
mill), and was dispensed in proper 
quantities by Miss Elphick between 
the acts. Johnnie affirmed that of this 
jug Touchstone had more than his 
share.” 


Mary Grant was one of those 
daughters who seem designed by 
Providence to be through life a 
source of surprise to their families. 
Being stupid, she surprised them 
by her brilliancy as Touchstone. 
Being inert, she surprised them 
by a sudden wild jump over the 
rushing ‘‘Spout,” getting nearly 
drowned the next moment in 
jumping back. Being reputed 
plain, she surprised them by 
developing all the Gordon beauty 
and outshining her sisters, Finally, 
she surprised them at her marriage. 
“‘T never pretended to understand 
Mary,” says her sister, candidly. 
But without fully understanding 
the mysterious Mary, one feels a 
certain confidence in her. The 
Grants, sons and daughters alike, 
were thoroughly sound in heart. 

Through all the Memoirs there 
are no chapters quite so delightful 
as those describing their early life 
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in their beloved ‘“ Duchus,” a 
simple, hardy, unsophisticated life, 
seeming remarkable to us merely 
because it was so natural. They 
lived out of the world, yet sur- 
rounded by friends rich and poor, 
and by numerous relations. 

The home of their fathers, that 
fair ground in which their lot had 
fallen, was indeed a “goodly heri- 
tage.” And to children what heri- 
tage is so rich as that of a beautiful 
home? Is there nothing sacred in 
that love of the very soil, inherited 
from those of the same blood who 
have loved it through generations 
faithfully? It is a feeling easily 
sneered at, easily vulgarised, but 
not easily lost; and the sense of 
ownership so often confused with 
it is in reality a thing apart, com- 
paratively unworthy. One of 
those who loved the old home of 
her childhood best was the chil- 
dren’s gentle “aunt Lissy,” now 
married and living afar from them 
all in Hertfordshire. 


“T could never succeed in interest- 
ing my dear aunt Frere in the im- 
provements at Rothiemurchus. She 
said it was all very proper, very 
necessary, quite inevitable, but not 
agreeable. She liked the Highlands 
as she had known them—primitive, 
when nobody spoke English, when 
all young men wore the kilt, when 
printed calicoes were not to be seen, 
when there was no wheaten bread 
to be got, when she and aunt Mary 
had slept in two little closets in the old 
house just big enough to hold them, 
and not big enough to hold any of 
their property, when there was no 
tidy kitchen range, no kitchen even 
beyond the black hut, no neat lawn, 
but all the work going forward about 
the house, the maids in the broom 
island with kilted coats dancing in 
the tubs upon the linen, and the 
laird worshipped as a divinity by 
every human being in the place. 
The increase of comfort and the 
gradual enlightenment was all very 
correct, but it was not the High- 
lands. Old feudal affections would 
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die out with the old customs and the 
old prejudices, and that picturesque 
district would become as prosaic as 
her meadows in Hertfordshire.” 


Many who would not have 
enjoyed the ideal discomfort of 
“aunt Lissy’s” early days may 
yet thoroughly enjoy the retro- 
spect of a Highland home and its 
surroundings, given by her en- 
thusiastic niece. Elizabeth Grant 
had the pen of a ready writer. 
One sometimes inclines to agree 
with Dogberry that “to write and 
read comes by nature,” so happily 
and naturally do some people— 
and some only—use those means 
of enjoyment. The pleasantest 
writers are such as set no great 
store by their own writing. ‘‘We 
of this sort of temperament cannot 
help ncting down our sensations,” 
says the Highland lady, carelessly. 
“Our descendants can very easily 
put our observations in the fire, 
should they not value them.” 

Fortunately her descendants 
were better advised. But it is 
by no means with an account of 
her own “sensations” that Eliza- 
beth Grant occupies her pages. 
The air of the Grampians does 
not seem favourable to self-con- 
templation, and she was too deep- 
ly interested in her life and the 
people round her to have leisure 
for it. Gentle and simple, the 
chief and the shepherd, the grand- 
mother and the toddling bairn, the 
fine lady visitor and the Spey 
“ floater’s” wife, they were all 
equally interesting to the delicate, 
keen-eyed little lady growing up 
among them. Life was an en- 
grossing drama to her, and these 
the dramatis persone. She catches 
the look on a passing face, the 
tone of a humorous voice, the way 
a resolute woman folds her plaid 
about her, the way an old couple 
can quarrel without speaking, the 
clever resource of a busy wife, the 
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pathos of a silent man’s violin. 
And yet the ways of the past or 
the passing generation had almost 
more fascination for her than the 
doings of her own. She must 
have been an admirable listener, 
so many tales of old days are 
garnered in these Memoirs,—tales 
of Macalpine and his poor, pas- 
sionate widow; of Grants in- 
numerable ; of the hard-fighting 
Shaws struggling to the last 
against fate and the Grants to 
keep possession of their forfeited 
lands, till their chief was killed, 
and Laird James, his enemy, 
buried him deep beneath his own 
seat within the kirk, every Sunday 
when he went to pray stamping his 
feet upon the heavy stone he had 
laid over that insulted corpse. 
With tales like these in her ears, 
and the very scenery of such doings 
before her eyes, Elizabeth grew up. 
No wonder that the dramatic in- 
stinct was strong in her! With 
the primitive passions of love and 
hate, devotion and revenge, she had 
been familiar from a baby. Still 
she learned her lessons, mended 
her clothes, and practised the piano 
like a well-brought-up young lady. 
It was only that she had a quicker 
eye for character, a keener sense 
of the ludicrous, a more active 
mind than most very young ladies. 
She was not self- possessed, but 
nervous and easily over-wrought. 
She was not soft-hearted, and the 
critical faculty might perhaps have 
been a little too strong for her 
sympathetic instincts, had it not 
been for a vivid imagination, that 
preserver of so many kindly vir- 
tues! There was not a trace of 
sentimentality in the girl. When 
she tells a touching story she tells 
it with that absolute simplicity 
which is more expressive than the 
finest flight of fancy. The story 
of the Highland shepherd’s young 
widow (on p. 207) is a model of 
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how such a quiet tragedy should 
be written. And Elizabeth tells 
not a few such: she has the gift 
of narrative, and not one story is 
spoilt by the least effort for an 
artistic manner. Evidently our 
great-grandmothers knew how to 
write ; they were not too self-con- 
scious about it. 

One naturally lingers over this 
part of the Memoirs, which has 
the freshness and courage and in- 
definable attraction of youth. But 
meantime Elizabeth Grant had 
grown up. She was promoted to 
flounced dresses, tea with her elders, 
and what was called company ; but 
she frankly admits that “in the 
ordinary run of houses, company 
was anything but pleasant.” In 
the winter, however, her father 
removed with his family to Edin- 
burgh, and then began a new kind 
of life for the young lady on her 
promotion. Dinners and routs 
and balls occupied her for four 
months every evening, and six 
masters a-week claimed what re- 
mained of her mind every morning. 
It was all very exciting, but not a 
little exhausting. The plain, thin 
child, of whom her mother’s most 
obliging friend could only predict, 
‘Elizabeth will certainly be very 
lady-like,” had blossomed into a 
pale, thin beauty, with shining 
auburn hair. She was a decided 
success in her first Edinburgh 
season, and her mother’s ambition 
was gratified. There were a great 
many prettier girls than herself, 
Elizabeth notes with charming 
candour, and proceeds to give their 
names. One cannot help thinking 
that much of her success must have 
been due to her own bright wit 
and charm. For a while she en- 
joyed it all heartily and happily ; 
then came the awakening to sor- 
row. Elizabeth shared the common 
fate ; she fell in love with a friend 
of her brother’s, a brilliant and at- 
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tractive young man, who was 
honestly and deeply in love with 
her. No opposition to the ac- 
quaintance was made by their 
parents, and only when the affec- 
tions of both were deeply engaged 
did they discover that there was 
a standing quarrel between their 
fathers, some old sore that would 
never be healed, and in consequence 
of which the marriage was ab- 
solutely forbidden on both sides. 
Elizabeth and her lover were a 
high-spirited pair,—they refused 
to be parted. 


“We were young, we were very 
much in love, we were hopeful ; life 
looked so fair, it had been latterly so 
happy, we could conceive of no old 
resentments between parents that 
would not yield to the welfare of 
their children. He remembered that 
his father’s own marriage had been an 
elopement, followed by forgiveness 
pi a long lifetime of conjugal felicity. 
I recollected my mother telling me of 
the Montague and Capulet feud be- 
tween the Neshams and the Ironsides, 
how my grandfather had sped so ill 
for years in his wooing, and how my 
grandmother’s constancy had carried 
the day, and how all parties had, ‘as 
usual,’ been reconciled. Also when 
my father had been reading some of 
the old comedies to us, and hit upon 
the Clandestine Marriage, though he 
affected to reprobate the conduct of 
Miss Fanny, his whole sympathy was 
with her and her friend Lord Ogleby, 
so that he leaned very lightly on her 
error. He would laugh so merrily, 
too, at the old ballads, ‘ Whistle and 
T’ll come to ye, my lad,’ ‘Low doun 
i’ the broom,’ &c. These lessons had 
made quite as much impression as 
more moral ones. So, reassured by 
these arguments, we agreed to wait, 
to keep up our spirits, to be true to 
each other, and to trust to the chapter 
of accidents.” 


But the chapter of accidents 
betrayed their trust. When they 
would not yield to authority, 
family lawyers were employed, 
who argued with them in vain. 
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Then the young man’s mother 
took her own course; she used 
the cruel kindness of a woman, 
won the girl to listen by carry- 
ing her a letter from her lover, 
then recounted all the sorrows she 
would bring on him by marrying 
him, and appealed to her to set 
him free, as he could not honour- 
ably release himself. Generous 
love is not always wise. Elizabeth 
was overborne by the sophistry, 
and broke her engagement on the 
spot. The older woman had judged 
rightly how to gain her point, but 
the younger one had her youth 
spoilt and her whole nature embit- 
tered by that one day’s work. 
It was many a year before she 
knew the taste of happiness again. 

Nothing is so common as an un- 
happy love-affair. To some people 
the commonness of it detracts so 
much from the tragedy, that they 
look on as Hamlet’s mother looked 
on at death; but others feel as 
Hamlet did when he made his 
bitter rejoinder to her: “ Ay, 
madam ! it is common.” One does 
not envy the person who could 
read the story of Elizabeth Grant 
and her lover without sorrow. A 
sentimental girl would have suf.- 
fered less ; but she was quite un- 
accustomed to trifle with her feel- 
ings. Even as an old woman she 
could never revert to that long- 
past grief of her youth without a 
pang. But she kept to her re- 
solution, enduring her lover’s re- 
proaches ; and when health and 
spirits failed completely under the 
trial, her mother encouraged her 
in the path of duty by declaring 
that “such affectation was unen- 
durable. Girls in her day did as 
they were bid without fancying 
themselves heroines.” 

The family must have been glad 
to find itself at home in the High- 
lands again the following summer ; 
boating and fishing and picnicking 
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in Glen Ennich, seeing old friends 
instead of new, and gathering in 
force for the Inverness Meeting. 
The winter of 1816-17 found them 
all in Edinburgh again, however, 
and every succeeding winter like- 
wise. Although they did not 
know it, their father had involved 
himself in very serious difficulties, 
and the state of his affairs rendered 
some kind of action necessary. 
By the advice of his friends he re- 
turned to the Scotch Bar, and 
soon had a good deal of work to 
do as an advocate. Had it not 
been for his English interests, and 
that most unfortunate seat in the 
House of Commons, he might yet 
have retrieved his position. But 
he was one of those brilliant men 
who are not born to succeed. His 
talents were too many for him ; 
and he had not the hum-drum 
faculty of sticking to any one 
thing to the end. So misfortune 
overtook that gifted gentleman, 
Grant of Rothiemurchus. 

Meantime his amiable wife and 
his three fair daughters, happy in 
their ignorance of the impending 
catastrophe, adorned the society 
of Edinburgh winter after winter. 
They danced and they dined, and 
they shone in all directions ; they 
read history, and practised their 
accomplishments, and enjoyed a 
great deal of consideration, but no 
more than they felt to be their 
due. They did kind actions too, 
and played on the harp—how they 
did play on the harp! They dis- 
tressed themselves sometimes over 
the inferiority of certain vulgar 
relations, whose manners they 
tried hard to improve, but without 
success. One really pities the 
elegant Elizabeth when she is 
obliged to walk “in the public 
street” side by side with that 
afflicting girl Amelia, whose skirts 
were so short and whose tongue 
was so loud. 
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But there were plenty of pretty 
girls to make friends with, whom 
they honestly liked and admired ; 
and the society of Edinburgh in 
those days was packed full of 
interest, of beauty, birth, intellect, 
and oddity. Elizabeth gives the 
most diverting description of it all, 
running on from an evening party 
at home to a trial in the Parlia- 
ment House, from the Lady 
Logie’s economical housekeeping 
to the fierce eloquence of Lord 
Eldin, or the first quadrille danced 
in Edinburgh ; and all in the same 
vein of amused unreserve, delight- 
ing in her own reminiscences, and 
delighting her readers by her 
perfect naturalness and a kind 
of easy brilliance which flashes 
out every now and then in her 
rapid characterisation of men 
and things. When a _ Scots- 
woman adds—as the Highland 
lady did—a certain warmth of 
imagination and humour to her 
inborn shrewdness and alertness 
of spirit, she is the best judge of 
everyday character this world can 
show, and the most amusing ex- 
ponent of it. She does not try 
flights or probe depths; but she 
watches her neighbours and uses 
her wits. She is not very deeply 
shocked at a mercenary marriage. 
“The square Maitland face was 
not improved by the Tod connec- 
tion, though the family finances 
benefited by it,” says Miss Grant, 
impartially. She is very far from 
being insensible to good looks: 
her sympathies are always more 
- easily engaged on their side. 
“Did I forget to name Duncan 
Davidson among our particular 
friends? A finer, simpler, hand- 
somer, more attractive young man 
was never ruined.” A great many 
odd vagaries she passes over with 
the remark that all the mem- 
bers of that family were queer— 
* queerer than one ever sees people 
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now.” <A son of one such family 
is vividly presented in half-a-dozen 
lines. ‘ He was the queerest crea- 
ture, ugly, yet one liked his looks, 
tall and well made, and awkward 
more from oddity than ungraceful- 
ness, extraordinary in his conver- 
sation between cleverness and a 
kind of want of it.” Equally 
clever is the sketch of a middle- 
aged maiden lady of good birth, 
a beauty once, and still attractive 
with her pretty manners, her quiet 
gift of epigram, and her strong 
aversion to vulgar upstarts,—‘ the 
sort of people you never see in 
mourning,” as she calls them. 

The Highland lady writes with 
a certain coolness about great men, 
other people’s idols. She is no 
hero - worshipper, — out of the 
Highlands! Her calm criticism 
of Sir Walter Scott almost takes 
one aback. “ It was odd, but Sir 
Walter never had the reputation 
in Edinburgh he had elsewhere,” 
she remarks, forgetting that there 
the prophet was in his own coun- 
try. Probably in her heart she 
thought him “too Southron,” as 
she thought Burns’s “ Bonnie Les- 
lie,” who figures in her pages as 
the Lady Logie, one of the clever- 
est women in Ayrshire, she ad- 
mits; but one does not greatly 
care to hear of ‘ Bonnie Leslie” 
in prose. She remains for all time 
what Burns called her, a queen: 
and we choose to keep her on her 
throne. 

When the country mouse be- 
comes a town mouse, there must 
needs be a certain change in her 
point of view. We prefer the 
chapters on the Highlands to any 
in these Memoirs; but many 
people will prefer the chapters 
on Edinburgh, and not unnatur- 
ally, for the sake of personal in- 
terests, well- remembered charac- 
ters, familiar names, and that 
relish of wit which pervades the 
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whole. The Memoirs were never 
intended for publication, and that 
fact should be kept in mind by the 
few who might otherwise resent 
their candour as well as by the 
many whose withers are unwrung. 
Elizabeth Grant has been at least 
as outspoken about her own faults 
as about her neighbours’; and there 
is something one cannot but la- 
ment in the fact that all the world 
has been made acquainted with 
her own ill-conduct, afterwards so 
bitterly repented of, when she in- 
dulged in one flirtation after an- 
other for the express purpose of 
wounding and disappointing the 
mother who had caused her suffer- 
ing. Perhaps we are wrong in 
thinking that any family memories 
should be held sacred. Popular 
opinion seems to incline the other 
way, and we had better all take 
care how we leave memoirs be- 
hind us—at least, if they are 
written with half the talent and 
spirit of the Highland lady’s. But 
with that reservation, we are, most 
of us, safe enough. 

It would be ungrateful to dis- 
parage any part of this volume, 
and bad taste as well. The worst 


one can say of it is, that the first 
two-thirds of the book are much 
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more interesting than the last. 
After the Highland and Edin- 
burgh days are past, the reader 
feels that he could spare the trip 
to Holland and the voyage to 
India, the sad familiar story of a 
home broken up, and the oft-told 
tale of Anglo-Indian ladies suffer- 
ing from the heat. One sincerely 
rejoices at Elizabeth Grant’s happy 
marriage with her estimable colonel. 
But as for the Bombay gaieties, 
the discomforts on board an In- 
diaman, and the incorrigible Mrs 
X., one little story from the High- 
lands is worth them all,—shall we 
say a story of Highland babies ? 


“ Aunt Mary had a story that one 
day a woman with her child in her 
arms, and another bit thing at her 
knee, came up among them; the 
horn cup was duly handed to her, 
she took a ‘gey guid drap’ herself, 
and then gave a little to each of the 
babies. ‘My goodness, child,’ said 
my mother to the wee thing that was 
trotting by the mother’s side, ‘doesn’t 
it bite you?’ ‘Ay, but I like the 
bite,’ replied the creature.” 


Perhaps Highland babies drink 
less whisky now. Many things 
are changed, both for better and 
for worse, since Elizabeth Grant 
was a girl at Rothiemurchus. 
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THE GUERRILLERO. 


SomEz years ago, an English 
judge who was trying a theatrical 
case found occasion to ask what a 
guerrillero wight be. The witness 
to whom the question was put en- 
lightened the cherished and osten- 
tatiously displayed ignorance of 
the bench by saying, “A guerrillero 
is a kind of Spanish swell.” That 
witness—he was an actor—had 
either a profound knowledge of 
the military history of Spain, or 
he spoke better than he was aware 
of. The guwerrillero is ‘the 
Spanish swell” among fighting 
men. Spain did indeed produce 
during one short period a few 
generals in the proper sense of 
the word,—the Great Captain, 
Gonsalvo de Odrdoba; Pedro 
Navarro, the father of the modern 
military engineer ; Hernan Cortes 
(of him one cannot be perfectly 
sure, but if Clive was a general, 
then so was the conqueror of 
Mexico), and the Duke of Alva. 
These names one remembers at 
once, and it might be possible to 
add a few. Yet when we had 
searched the military records of 
Spain, the list of real generals, of 
those trained soldiers who have 
led masses of disciplined men 
through regular campaigns with 
skill, and to victory, is astonish- 
ingly short for a people whu have 
fought so much, and in their way 
so well. Their rell of nominal 
generals is very long, and at their 
worst they have never failed to 
produce gvod officers. Villadarias, 
of the war of the Spanish “ucces- 
sion; Mariano Alvarez, who de- 
fended Gerona; Herrasti, who made 
such a gallant fight at Oiudad 
Rodrigo ; Rafael Menacho, whose 
premature death in a sortie caused 
the loss of Badajoz ; O’ Donnell, “an 
able officer, but of an impracticable 





temper,” says Napier, who beat 
the French at Abisbal ; and Pablo 
Morillo, who opened the ball at 
Vitoria, — these and others were 
men of whom Spain could be proud. 
But after all they were but good 
officers. Every nation with a mili- 
tary history can show their equals, 
and they were all but lost in a crowd 
of bad officers for whom it would 
be difficult to find a parallel. 

Turn from the trained fighter 
to the untrained, from regular war 
to the irregular, and there is a very 
different tale to tell. Dr Johnson 
acknowledged that, as every nation 
has its good points, Scotland was 
eximious in fish for breakfast. So 
even Napier, who never pardoned 
the Spaniards for resisting his 
adored “child of democracy,” 
Napoleon, allowed that the Span- 
iard was eximious as a partisan 
fighter. Other nations have pro- 
duced the type, as other peoples 
eat, fish for breakfast. But no 
race of men has contributed to 
history so many, or such excel- 
lent, examples of the kind of 
fighter who carried the methods 
of an intelligent brigandage into 
sezious war, as the Spanish. The 
philosophic histcrian might find « 
text in this for a disqvisition on 
the Spaniard’s doings in the worlc. 
It is consistent with everything 
else about him, that the Spaniard 
should be so good as an irregular 
fighter, and, save in exceptions 
more or less rare at variour 
periods, so indifferent as a dis- 
ciplined man. It has not been 
by doing orderly civilised things 
in government, law, thought, or 
literature, or art or co’onisatior 
that he has been great; but by a 
certain sap of energy there is in 
him which comes more to view in 
individual achievements. 
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Let, then, the following axioms, 
which the critic may demolish if 
he can, be laid down—namely, that 
the Spaniard has produced few 
great generals, but many great 
partisans, and that these heroes 
have appeared at all times in his 
history, and that they have been 
as excellent in his decadence as 
they were in his grandeur. Lord 
Macaulay asked, ‘How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
Son of the Morning?” when he 
compared the Spain of Philip IT. 
with the same country as it 
was at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The difference 
is visible enough ; but when one 
looks at the fighting of the two 
periods, the question suggests 
itself whether Lucifer had fallen, 
or whether others had risen. The 
relative positions had changed, to 
the detriment of the Spaniard, but 
not wholly by his own descent 
from his former level. His mis- 
fortune was, that the things he 
was calculated to do well were no 
longer sufficient. The defence of 
Barcelona against Philip V.’s gen- 
eral, the Duke of Berwick, was as 
heroic as the fight which Imman- 
cia made against the Roman. Don 
Juan de Zerezeda, the guerrillero, 
whose advice, says Berwick, I rare- 
ly neglected without having occa- 
sion to be sorry for my mistake, 
was a man of the stamp of the con- 
quistadores. If he, or his like in 
the Peninsular war, Mina, Julian 
Sanchez, El Empecinado, had been 
let loose on another New World as 
it was circa 1500, they would have 
done not less well than the Pizarro 
brothers. What happened to the 
Spaniard was, that at the end of 
the fifteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth the occasion 
fitted his virtue, and that it again 
was just then pariicularly good. 
The partisan fighter is, of course, 
not peculiar to Spain. One has 
met him everywhere. In the 
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Peninsular war there was an 
Austrian deserter from the French 
who gained some distinction in 
that kind. What distinguishes 
the Spaniard is the persistence 
and prevalence of the type with 
him. 

Mr Ford, who wrote a treatise 
on ‘The Unchanging Character of 
a War in Spain,’ was fond of in- 
sisting on this theme, and of be- 
ginning with Viriatus. No doubt 
he was right in essentials, since 
what causes wars to be unchang- 
ing in Spain is that the Spaniard 
has remained always very much 
what he was when he fought the 
Roman and the Moor. But we 
need not go back so far as the 
hero of the Lusitanians. He is 
too remote. Neither is it wholly 
critical to linger over the Oid. He 
fought only against his like; anda 
man is hardly describable as an 
irregular fighter in times when 
there was no scientific war. The 
contrast is needed—and it is per- 
haps first obtainable with a Span- 
iard whom Mr Lang may have met 
in the course of his studies in the 
history of the Maid of Orleans, 
but whom this article will unques- 
tionably introduce to the majority 
of its readers—namely, Rodrigo de 
Villandrando, Count of Ribadeo, 
grand-nephew of the Besgue de Vil- 
laines, chief of the Rodrigois, ally 
of the Ecorcheurs, and “ Emperor 
of all the Pillagers in France,” by 
the testimony of a contemporary. 
This gentleman, who, like many 
another in the evil times of the 
early fifteenth century, was content 
to be the companion and leader of 
some of the most atrocious scoun- 
drels who ever lived, came of an 
old family of Valladolid. Pierre 
Te Besgue de Villaines, an old 
friend of all who know their Frois- 
sart, came into Spain with Du- 
guesclin. He obtained the county 
of Ribaceo as his reward for the 
part he took in much stout fight- 
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ing, and in that dubious business 
the killing of Peter the Cruel at 
Montiel. He married his sister 
to Garcia Gutierrez de Villan- 
drando of Valladolid, from whom 
in the second generation came 
Rodrigo. The unthrifty courses 
of his father having reduced the 
patrimony of our momentary hero 
to nothing, he had no more mani- 
festly proper course to follow than 
to do even as our beloved Dalgetty 
—to take a pair of stalworth arms, 
and legs conform, tothe French wars. 
Here he rose to such honour as be- 
longs to the ‘Emperor of the Pillag- 
ers.” Of how he fought for France 
in the manner peculiar to the age— 
i.e., largely by plundering French 
peasants and burghers; how he 
served the Duke of Bourbon ; how 
he inducted a bishop at Albi by 
riding up the cathedral in his 
mail, and reading a threatening 
letter in the choir ; how he helped 
to force Bedford to raise the siege 
of Lagny ; how he made a hand- 
some fortune by buying prisoners 
cheap for ready money, and 
screwing heavy ransoms out of 
them ; how he lent money to the 
Duke of Bourbon and got lord- 
ships with castles in pawn, and 
married a natural daughter of the 
family ; how, when chilled by the 
prospect of reviving law and 
order, he handed his Rodrigois 
over to the king to be turned into 
an ordonnance company, and re- 
tired, gorged with booty and 
covered with honour, to his native 
Castile,—-the reader may learn 
from “ Rodrique de Villandrando 
Yun des combattants pour |’inde- 
pendance frangaise au quinziéme 
siecle,” by M. Quicherat of l’école 
des Chartes. He died full of 
years and surrounded by respect, 
leaving a son to inherit the county 
of Ribadeo, which he had con- 
trived to vindicate to himself after 
various transactions not germane 
to the matter in hand. His men 
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carried purple surcoats, the colour 
of the Prince of Asturias; but 
he fought under the banner of 
Aragon, the red St George’s Cross 
on the gold ground. King James’s 
friend, Gondomar, had probably 
some of his blood, for the Villan- 
drando line went, after the death 
of Rodrigo’s successor, to the 
distaff, and was lost in the Sar- 
mientos. 

It may be that this strange 
champion of the independence of 
France would be classed by a strict 
criticism as a condottiere and 
trader in war of the stamp of our 
own Sir John Fastolf, who also 
made a large fortune by speculat- 
ing in prisoners. But he has his 
place here also, if only because 
his first and, till M. Quicherat 
appeared, only biographer, Hernan 
del Pulgar, while giving his por- 
trait among the other ‘Famous 
Men of Oastile,’ has drawn a 
picture of the perfect guerrillero 
—his personal qualities, the causes 
of his rise to renown, and his 
methods of command. Here is 
the man: “He was of a comely 
body, well knit together in his 
limbs, and of very vehement 
strength. The features of his 
face were handsome, and his 
carriage fierce.” Rodrigo, we see, 
had that which is indispensable 
to him who will rule in troubled 
times and by his own personal 
merit, the virtue which goes out 
of a man and which others wil- 
lingly call authority. Also he 
had the strength to endure hard- 
ship and to cow rivals, Nor were 
the handsome features superfluous. 
It is said that the people of 
Saragossa were induced to make 
Palafoj their leader quite as much 
because he was a fine man as 
because of his illustrious Ara- 
gonese lineage, and his patriot- 
ism. So much for the man, and 
now for his way of becoming a 


leader :— 





























“This gentleman,” says Pulgar, 
speaking of a crisis in Rodrigo’s early 
life, “finding himself alone and kin- 
less, ill-liked by his comrades, with- 
out the support of his captain, poor 
in money and without friends, and 
in a foreign land [France to wit], had 
no resource save in his good sense 
and great energy ; and with another, 
or two others, who joined themselves 
to him, he adventured with good skill 
and great daring to make infalls on 
the country of the enemy, and levied 
war on them and seized some booty, 
with which he made shift to live. 
This he did many times, and with 
such judgment and spirit, that he 
always came out safe; and as the 
fame of his valour and of the prizes 
he took was spread over the land, 
many men joined themselves to him, 
and his heart growing day by day 
with his deeds, and his deeds with 
his following, and his following with 
the gains, many more joined them- 
selves to him, until he came at last to 
be captain of a thousand men, and 
afterwards from step to step he in- 
creased his band till he was captain 
over ten thousand men.” 


There, with a few mere changes of 
words to suit superficial circum- 
stances, is the history of all the 
guerrilleros who ever were, from 
King David in the Cave of Adul- 
lam, down to the Maximo Gomez 
whom we hear about to-day in the 
island of Cuba. First you have 
the man who offers himself as 
leader, then the circumstances 
which favour his enterprise, and 
then the other men in search of 
prize to gather round the chief 
who shows them the sport. The 
cause of Mina was better than 
Rodrigo’s ; but his methods were 
identical, nor would the old routier 
of the fifteenth century have seen 
a different man to himself in the 
Julian Sanchez who was so use- 
ful to the Duke on the frontier of 
Portugal. And now let us see 
him in command: “He was a 
wrathful man in places where it 
behoved him to be so, and he 
showed such ferocity in his rage, 
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that all went in fear of him. He 
had two excellent conditions, the 
one that he caused keep justice 
among the followers he had, and 
would endure no violence, nor 
robbery, nor other crime, and if 
any did wrong, with his own hand 
he chastised him.” The leader 
who rules by his personal right 
must always be able to say, “I 
command because I am I, and 
you obey because you are you,” 
and he must have it in him to 
make his word good. Then it was 
his second merit that Rodrigo was 
a keeper of his promises with all 
men, and where he took black-mail 
he gave protection. Even the 
irregular fighter must have some 
operation not violent or casual, 
else he becomes intolerable to 
humanity. He plays off his own 
bat, but when he is good he plays 
the game. 

It was not an accident that the 
man by whom the Spaniards were 
best known to their French neigh- 
bours in the middle ages was this 
magnificent specimen of the routier. 
In the great wars of those times 
they were not much heard of, and, 
if we may trust Froissart, not 
highly esteemed. Speaking in 
English by the mouth of Lord 
Berners, and when writing of what 
he calls the battle of “ Juberoth ” 
—i.e., Aljubarrota—the chronicler 
Says :— 


*T shall show some part of the con- 
ditions of the Spaniards. True it is 
at their setting on they are fierce and 
courageous, and of great courage and 
high-minded if they have advantage. 
They fight well a-horseback ; but as 
soon as they have cast two or three 
darts, and given a stroke with their 
sword, and see that their enemies be 
not discomfited therewith, then they 
fear and turn their horses and fly 
away to save themselves that best 
may.” 


This is indeed only “some part 
of the conditions of the Spaniards.” 
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It takes no account of the tenacity 
they can show in defending their 
towns, or of the persistence with 
which they rally after each check, 
and come on again. But so far as 
it goes it is sound, and note that 
it is the very sufficient description 
of the ways of the irregular fighter 
as our officers know him on the 
north-west frontier, and as all in- 
vaders of Spain have met him— 
of the man who relies on surprise, 
on the first fierce rush, and not on 
disciplined movements. It is not 
the kind of warfare in which great 
battles are won, or which is effec- 
tive for the purpose of invasion— 
but given a country of mountains 
and good positions to defend, and 
what is no less necessary, namely, 
time, it has its merits. These con- 
ditions the Spaniard had in his 
struggle with the Roman and the 
Moor, and later in the wars of the 
Succession, and against Napoleon, 
to say nothing of his own civil 
conflicts. Physical conditions and 
history have combined to make 
him a guerrillero, and even in his 
worst times he has never failed to 
be a warrior of that stamp. 

The second half of the seven- 
teenth century saw the very deepest 
stage of Spain’s decadence. The 
race was exhausted as far as might 
be short of extinction physically, 
and its intellect was asleep. In 
1640 the revolt of Catalonia, and 
the secession of Portugal, broke up 
the political unity of the monarchy 
of Philip II. The excesses of their 
French deliverers drove the Cata- 
lans back to the fold, but all the 
forces Spain could collect failed to 
make any impression on Portugal. 
Yet in this evil hour she produced 
one “hidalgo of the old stamp,” 
such as Sir Walter longed to see 
coming forward in 1809. This was 
a gentleman whose very strange 
autobiography, an invaluable docu- 
ment for the history of the decad- 
ence, was published ten years ago 
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by the Sociedad de Biblidfilos. By 
birth he was Don Félix Nieto de 
Silva. By inheritance, marriage, 
and creation, he was Marquess of 
Tenebrén, Count of Arco and of 
Guaro, Marquess of Villafiel, Vis- 
count of Alba de Tajo, Lord of 
Villanueva de Mesia and La 
Higueruela ; also holder of various 
offices, military and administrative, 
and a Knight of the Order of 
Alcaéntara. His life was largely 
passed in fighting the Portuguese, 
and in the last year he wrote, by 
accident as it were, and intending 
no such matter, his autobiography. 
It is in fact a work of edification 
addressed to his sons, and the pur- 
pose of the writer was to record 
the many occasions on which his 
life had been saved by the Virgin 
of the Rock of France, a famous 
miracle-working image found in a 
cave in the Sierra de Francia, one 
of the spurs of the great range of 
mountains forming the northern 
watershed of the Tagus. Each 
chapter ends with the formula, or 
some modification of the formula, 
“‘ Bendita sea la Virgen de la Pefia 
de Francia y su misericordia ”— 
Blessed be the Virgin of the Rock 
of France, and her mercy. As his 
adventures were many, and he 
takes them in chronological order, 
he gives us an account of all his 
active life, and with it a picture of 
wild border warfare, of forays, and 
cavalry skirmishes. Here, for in- 
stance, taken from an early page, 
is a tale such as may—nay, must 
—often have been told at the 
tables of Northumbrian Fenwicks 
and Scotch Lairds of Harden :— 


“Tn the year ’57 [7.e., 1657], when 
I was a captain of Horse at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, I went to Sabogal to lift 
cattle ; and having so done, set them 
in the vanguard with sixty horse, and 
I remained behind with forty horse 
to prevent the enemy in case he 
should come in pursuit of us, and 
presently I fell back. When the 














enemy saw me retreating he came 
out with, as I judged, a hundred and 
fifty foot, ft on the right of the 
road there ran a high curtain wall, 
which they must have made ex- 
pressly [for purposes of defence he 
means], for it was very long, and 
along behind that curtain came all 
the infantry, and by the road be- 
hind me some twenty other foot- 
men and six horse; one and other 
came very near, for I went at the 
slow pace (al paso Castellano), and 
they kept firing at us and screaming 
abuse. As we dropped down a slope 
which falls to a stream, because we 
passed out of their sight they thought 
we were running, and giving a great 
shout they took the hill, just as I 
called out, ‘ Rearguard, vanguard, 
and Santiago!’ when we closing with 
them, those in the road let fly at 
us, and then seeing that on their own 
heads would it be [y vendo Uevaban 
en cabeza, meaning ‘were hoist on 
their own petard,’ but that phrase is 
too literary for Tenebrén], they threw 
themselves over the wall by which 
the main body was coming, which let 
drive at us point-blank [4 guema- 
ropa=a brile pourpoint), when, spur- 
ring our horses, we cleared the wall 
and broke in among them; and be- 
cause they had said such shameful 
words of us, we cut all their throats. 
I do not think that more than fourteen 
or fifteen got off, whom I let go for 
that they were sore hurt, and I 
brought away only one black; and 
looking to see what hurt had been 
done us, I found neither killed nor 
wounded in my band, a mercy which 
the most Holy Virgin has shown 
me many times. Bendita sea la 
Virgen de la Pena de Francia y su 
misericordia.” 


Did the men of Sabogal praise 
the mercy of the Virgin of the 
Rock of France? The Marquess 
of Tenebrén was no witch at con- 
structing a sentence, but he can 
tell a tale. There are many such 
as this. One cannot linger over 
his various feats, or wander away 
from the subject in hand. to dis- 
cuss the picture he gives indirectly 
of that strange time. It is enough 
to note him as one ia the chain of 
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Spanish guerrilleros to whom it 
was not given to do much more 
than embitter the lives of the 
Portuguese on the frontier. 

Zerezeda belongs to the gener- 
ation next after Don Félix, and 
he had the good fortune to play 
a more effectual part for his coun- 
try. The main services of this 
very accomplished guerrillero were 
performed during the operations 
preceding the battle of Almansa, 
when by cutting the communica- 
tions, snapping up the stragglers, 
and driving in the foraging par- 
ties of the Allies, he did much to 
isolate them in the heart of Spain, 
and so prepare their retreat and 
disaster. He lives, a vivacious 
figure, in the Memoirs of the 
Duke of Berwick. Under the 
date of 1707 the son of Arabella 
Churchill has this to tell us of 
the Spanish partisan, which is 
interesting, first because of the 
picture it gives of a fighter, and 
then because the feat it records 
was done at our expense :— 


“T had placed the Seiior de Zere- 
zeda in advance with his regiment of 
cavalry, as being the one officer in 
the army who was best qualified to 
give me good information. He learnt 
that a great convoy was about to start 
from Alicante for the troops which 
were in the Oya de Castella: upon 
this he marched and took cover at 
half a league from Alicante, with 
eighty picked men. In place of the 
convoy he saw an English battalion 
come out of the town, which he al- 
lowed to approach within fifty paces 
of him; then seeing that the bat- 
talion was marching in column, with 
its muskets slung, giving no thought 
to him who was in a dip surrounded 
by trees, he broke out suddenly, and 
burst at full gallop into the middle 
of the battalion, which had no time 
either to recover or to form. He 
cut down a hundred, and captured 
the other four hundred with their 
baggage. He had only four horse- 
men killed or wounded. This was a 
very daring and brilliant action ; but 
then he chose his time so well, and 
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profited so well by the negligence of 
the enemy, that he ante accused 
of being rash. He was perhaps the 
best partisan in Europe, very enter- 
prising, yet very prudent. He had 
an extraordinary talent for guessing 
the lie of a country ( pour la connois- 
sance du pays), and for marches and 
other movements of war. I found so 
much good sense in him, so much ca- 
pacity, and so many ideas about our 
trade, that I consulted him on every- 
thing, and have often regretted not 
taking his advice. I will add a cir- 
cumstance which shows the char- 
acter of the Spanish nation. When 
Sefior de Zerezeda had struck his 
blow, he detached Sejior de Fuen- 
buena, a captain in his regiment, 
with twenty horse, to push on to 
the gates of Alicante, watch what 
came out, and report; for with the 
few men he had he was greatly em- 
barrassed by his prisoners. Fuen- 
buena reported that all was quiet, 
and the opportunity so good, that if 
he had twenty more men he flattered 
himself he could take Alicante. Zere- 
zeda, in oe this to me, ap- 
proved of the offer, ‘Porque todo le 
a poco por su gran valor ’— 
or all seemed a trifle to his great 


courage.” 


The Spaniards had not changed 
in aught during the three cen- 
turies and a quarter or so which 
lay between the campaign of Al- 
mansa and the battle of Aljubar- 
rota. They still fought well on 
horseback, were at their first set- 
ting on fierce and courageous, and, 
where they had the advantage, of 
great courage, and high-minded. 
This sudden onfall, the quixotic 
confidence of the excellent Sefior 
Fuenbuena, and the solemn rodo- 
montade (in the good sense of 
Brant6éme) so easily thrown out 
by Zerezeda, were quite in the 
old style, and were again to be 
familiar in the Peninsular war. 
It was with just such a dash as 
this that Julian Sanchez snapped 
up the French governor of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and brought him tri- 
umphantly into the Duke’s camp. 





The guerrilleros of this, perhaps 
the most picturesque of all wars, 
were indeed the nexb successors 
of Tenebréa and Zerezeda. In 
the interval, when Spain fought 
on land it was with regular troops, 
and for the most part in Italy, 
where her cavalry had a very fair 
reputation. At home the tradition 
was kept up by the smugglers who 
swarmed on the Portuguese fron- 
tier, and indeed wherever the king 
had a line of custom-houses. Such 
work was a sad misapplication of 
the national genius. Thesmuggler 
has at all times a scandalous alac- 
rity of sinking into the brigand. 
Yet it is not to be denied that, 
though the thing was done for an 
evil purpose, this continuous scuffls 
with the custom-house soldiers did 
train men, who used their experi- 
ence for patriotic ends when the 
master brigand of history and 
Child of Democracy endeavoured 
to make booty of all Spain. Per- 
haps the smugglers who turned 
guerrilleros, and instructors in the 
guerrillero’s art, during those six 
years, were not all lovers of their 
country only. Seiior Galdos, in 
one of his ‘ Episédios Nacionales,’ 
has introduced us to an example 
of the tribe who bursts into un- 
affected enthusiasm when con- 
templating a state of things in 
which the frontier guards were 
all incorporated with the regular 
armies, and nothing remained to 
hamper the wholesale importation 
of English goods across the Portu- 
guese frontier without payment of 
the king’s dues. Sefior Galdos 
could easily give chapter and verse 
for Pujitos. Yet the likes of this 
rascal were just as little disposed 
to be controlled by the French. 
When patriotic work had to be 
done, and booty was to be gained at 
the expense of the invader, their 
knowledge of the country, their 
minute acquaintance with hiding- 
places, their great skill in lying 
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in wait and pouncing unexpected- 
ly, were of inestimable value to 
more honest men. 

It was in the course of 1810 
that our army in Portugal first 
began to hear much of the guerril- 
leros and their feats. In fact, it 
saw them at work ; for the opera- 
tions of these irregulars on Mas- 
sena’s lines of communication were 
not the least of the marshal’s em- 
barrassments. The Portuguese had 
their share of the truly Peninsular 
faculty for this kind of fighting ; 
and we may also dwell with pride 
on the memory of our own Trant— 
‘ta brave fellow, but asad drunken 
dog ”—who displayed a very pretty 
talent of the Mina and Empecinado 
order. But though it was in this 
year that we first became familiar 
with the name, the gwerrilleros 
had been active from the first. 
St Cyr, who marched into Cata- 
lufia to relieve the beleaguered 
French garrison of Barcelona early 
in 1809, found the country swarm- 
ing with them. They never had 
been, and never were, long absent 
while the war lasted. What, in- 
deed, distinguished this struggle 
from all others is the very promi- 
nent part the irregulars played 
in it. The partisan had been a 
known figure in the Marlborough 
wars in the Low Oountries, but 
as a subordinate, who was also 
not uncommonly a nuisance to 
his own side. In the Peninsular 
War the guerrillero was a main 
actor, who contributed powerfully 
to the final result. We can see 
him at work there on an unprece- 
dented scale, and can get a clear 
notion of his ways, of the kind of 
man he is, and of what it is in his 
power to effect. Apart from his 
intrinsic merits, he has a certain 
historical interest for us, seeing 
that there has been no small dis- 
cussion as to the respective shares 
of the English soldier and the 
VOL. CLXIII.—NO. DCCCOXC. 
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Spanish gwerrillero in the final 
ruin of the French in the Penin- 
sula, Every page of Napier’s 
famous book bears trace of his 
wrath with the claim of the na- 
tives to a share in the victory. 
It was a feeling made up of his 
deep, though perhaps partly un- 
conscious, anger with the Spaniards 
for refusing to be delivered by 
Napoleon from “a despotic king 
and a bigoted Church”—of the 
professional soldier’s dislike of the 
unprofessional, and of the English 
officer’s pride in the superiority 
and achievements of “ours.” And 
Napier had many supporters. Ford, 
in his famous Handbook, is for 
ever going out of the way to in- 
sist that “‘we” and “our Great 
Duke” did it all, and that the 
babbling streams of Spanish war- 
fare were of absolutely no import- 
ance. 

Here, as in so many angry con- 
troversies, the old example of the 
shield which was gold on one side 
and silver on the other, and of the 
knights who went by the ears over 
the question what it was made of, 
because each would only look at a 
half, is useful. If the solid army of 
the Duke had not been there to 
compel the French to concentrate, 
they might have been able to war 
down the Spaniards. But if they 
had been able to unite undisturbed 
against him, our army would soon 
have been forced to re-embark. 
Now it was the native resistance 
which made it impossible for the 
invaders to direct their main force 
on Wellington. Spanish politicians 
might be unwise, and were. 
Spanish generals might be incom- 
petent, and were, to such a pitch 
that ‘their soldiers lost all con- 
fidence in them, and expected to 
be beaten under their leadership. 
With that killing fear in their 
hearts, men of no race can be ex- 
pected to fight pitched battles well. 
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The Spaniards did not till, towards 
the end of the war, they came under 
the command of the “Lord,” e/ 
gran Lord, as they called him. 
Then throughout the Vittoria cam- 
paign and on the frontier they did 
very well. But the national re- 
sistance never ceased ; the French 
could get nothing but what they 
extorted at the point of the bayonet, 
and they were compelled to dis- 
tribute their forces in order to find 
fresh fields to plunder. The mean 
jealousies of the revolutionary ad- 
venturers who led them, the utter 
absence among the Napoleonic 
chiefs of anything deserving to be 
called loyalty, or a sense of duty, 
or the honour of a gentleman, ac- 
count for much, and were great 
elements in favour of the Allies. 
Yet what mainly ruined the French 
was this, that they lay between 
two forces—the Duke waging regu- 
lar war on them, and the Spaniards 
harassing them by partisan at- 
tacks. If they collected against 
the first, the country rose and cut 
off their supplies. If they turned 
against the second, then the army 
of Wellington struck at them. In 
the repulse of Massena from Portu- 
gal, in the Salamanca and the 
Vittoria campaigns, we see the two 
forces steadily working together, 
and the result is the defeat of the 
French. But since neither could 
have done without the other, each 
is entitled to claim at least an 
equal share in the final victory. 
Napier, whose reasoning faculties 
might be disturbed by prejudice 
and passion, but not wholly de- 
stroyed, allows that the help, direct 
and indirect, given by the Spaniards 
was equivalent to a reinforcement 
of fifty thousand men for the Duke. 
But this is an insufficient conces- 
sion. If the resistance of the 
Spaniards had ceased, the Emperor 
could have hurled a quarter of a 
million of men on Portugal, and in 
that case it was not an addition of 


fifty thousand Englishmen to the 
forty thousand or so he had already 
which would have averted the 
necessity of re-embarkation for 
Wellington. 

When we recognise that these 
leaders of the national resistance 
of Spain were not mere casual 
helpers, useful friends now and 
again, but indispensable allies, 
they must needs grow in interest 
and importance for us. They are 
more than mere picturesque fig- 
ures. Now these leaders were the 
guerrillero chiefs. The regular 
armies might be scattered, but 
fragments of them lived as par- 
tidas and guerrillas, those bands 
which went on warring on plain 
and mountain. All regular gov- 
ernment might be swept within 
the walls of Cadiz; but the French 
could not take their hand off the 
most apparently submissive dis- 
trict without the certainty that 
some Pastor, or Marquisito, or 
Longa, or Empecinado, or Julian 
Sanchez would raise his head, and 
that a force capable of destroying 
convoys, and formidable to small 
posts, would spring up around him. 
They could not collect a fifth, or 
even a sixth, of their total force 
on the frontier of Portugal, but 
there came a fierce recrudescence 
of the partisan war. When defeat 
compelled them to make a great 
effort, they could only collect an 
army by evacuating large parts of 
Spain. Soult’s retreat from Anda- 
lusia is only one case among many. 
The fortunes of Badajoz show the 
whole Peninsular war in little. It 
was lost by the misconduct, per- 
haps the treason, of a general, the 
scoundrel Imaz. It was retaken 
by the heroic effort of the Duke’s 
army, but we had time to retake 
it, because Marmont was so busy 
clearing his neighbourhood of guwer- 
rilleros that he could not march 
in time to the relief. At the 
height of the French power King 
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Joseph—the Intruder, the Bottle 
King, the One-eyed King (this 
final nickname gave him infinite 
annoyance), hardly dared to look 
out of the windows of his great 
white palace at Madrid for fear of 
the Empecinado. 

This man, who was a typical 
guerrillero chief, has been more 
fortunate than most of his brothers 
in arms, in that he has not wholly 
wanted a sacred bard. Sefior Gal- 
dos has made him the hero of one 
of the ‘Episddios Nacionales,’ 
a series of stories clearly enough 
inspired by Erckmann-Chatrian, 
but always readable. Their idio- 
matic Spanish is a lesson even to 
those not ignorant of the language, 
and the reader who wishes to know 
something of the modern history 
of Spain might do worse than 
take them in order from Trafalgar 
to “Un faccioso mas y algunos 
Frailes Menos”—‘‘One agitator 
the more, and some friars the 
less.” Juan Martin Diez was an 
old soldier who, when the French 
allies of Carlos IV. suddenly 
assumed the character of would- 
be conquerors, was living obscurely 
as a dairyman in his native town 
of Castrillode Duero. Hence his 
name of El Empecinado. There 
is a little stream called the Pecina 
—the Pitchy—by Castrillo, and 
the townsmen are known to the 
humour of their neighbours as the 
Empecinados, or be-pitched. A 
private wrong first drew Juan 
Martin into the field. Some wan- 
dering band of French stragglers 
murdered his old parents, and he, 
selling his beasts, putting money 
in his purse, and a trabuco—t.e., 
blunderbuss—on his shoulder, went 
to seek revenge in fighting for his 
country,—not in the ranks of the 
army, but as a free partisan. His 
method of going to work has been 
already described by Hernan del 
Pulgar. As Rodrigo de Villan- 
drando grew from the masterless 
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adventurer prowling with one or 
two companions to be the captain 
of thousands, so El Empecinado, 
beginning as a desperate man, in- 
tent on vengeance, with no band 
except his former cowkeeper, who 
followed his fortunes, ended in 
command of a brigade formed by 
himself. First one French strag- 
gler was killed, yielding a musket, 
some cartridges, and a modicum of 
plunder. The musket went to 
arm a recruit, and the band of 
two grew to three. ‘‘ While three 
men hold together the kingdoms 
are less by three.” Now two 
stragglers were cut off, and with 
their muskets the band becomes 
five. In a little while it is twenty, 
and anonahundred. Then escorts 
are attacked, and detachments 
tired by a heavy day’s march 
under a blazing Spanish sun are 
surprised—and despatched. At 
last it comes to this, that when 
Marmont on the frontier is clam- 
ouring for reinforcements, whole 
columns of soldiers must be sent 
in pursuit of the “bandit,” the 
canatlle of whom the regular officer 
cannot speak without scorn. It is 
not safe to attack the Empecinado 
with small detachments — firstly, 
because superiority of discipline is 
only fully felt when large bodies 
are to be moved; secondly, be- 
cause he has taught his men a 
certain necessary modicum of drill. 
With a few Frenchmen, who cannot 
outflank, or spare a reserve, the 
Empecinado’s course is easy. He 
opens fire, and it tells, because 
many Spanish peasants are fair 
shots. Then he closes, and it be- 
comes an affair of man to man in 
which French conscripts—or Ital- 
ians dragged from home by the 
Emperor to serve his ambition—are 
at a disadvantage, encumbered as 
they are with knapsacks, and as- 
sailed by mature men. A large 
column can be avoided. Several 
columns must be sent, and there is 
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a force larger in numbers than his 
own employed for weeks in hunting 
the Empecinado—and that while 
the Emperor is writing furious 
despatches to ask why a sufficient 
number of men is not concentrated 
to make a crushing attack on 
Wellington. El Empecinado may 
be beaten in action, but that is 
little to a leader who has no com- 
munication to guard, no basis of 
operations he need care for, no 
magazines to think of. It is so 
little that he can afford to dissolve 
his band, when it is not his cue 
to fight, giving a rendezvous, with 
the certainty that the great bulk 
of his following will turn up in 
due course. In the last Carlist 
war an officer named Camprodon, 
who commanded a contra guerrilla 
in the Catalan hills, found him- 
self surrounded. He ordered his 
men to scatter in the night, and 
meet him on the parade-ground at 
Gerona on a given day. Only 
some half-score failed to keep 
touch. 

From the story of one guerrillero 
we can learn in its main lines the 
history of all. We must allow 
that his was not a humane war- 
fare. There was a basis for 
Napier’s charge of ‘“ cruelty ” 
against the guwerrilleros. Costello 
the Rifleman, in his reminiscences, 
one of the most amusing of sol- 
diers’ books, has described a 
patriot whom he met on the Por- 
tuguese frontier. This hero, a 
follower of Julian Sanchez, car- 
ried about with him a string of 
the dried ears and little fingers of 
Frenchmen, which he wore as a 
Red Indian does scalps. Such 
men would not be tender to the 
enemy —and there was one to 
whom they were pitiless indeed. 
That was the juramontado, the 
Spaniard who had taken service 
with the French. For him —or 
for the Spanish woman who had 
taken a gavacho lover—there was 
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never any mercy. When Mina cut 
off the great convoy laden with the 
spoils of Andalusia in the moun- 
tains of Arlaban, he gave quarter 
to the French, but he butchered 
three hundred of his own country- 
women and countrymen whom he 
found with the enemy, as pitilessly 
as the Puritans dealt with the Irish 
women after Naseby. Yet the 
traitors had justly forfeited their 
lives, and as for the French, what 
right had they tocomplain? They 
allowed themselves to be the in- 
struments of an Italian tyrant 
who made a brutal attack on a 
friendly people, they plundered, 
they ravished — and they were 
punished. It was easy for us, 
as easy as cant, to be on the 
terms of “gallant enemies” with 
the French. Spain and not Eng- 
land was being desolated; the 
houses burnt, the parents mur- 
dered, the women violated, were 
not English. For the Spaniard 
it was not so simple a matter. 
When we had a similar provoca- 
tion in the Mutiny our hand was 
not light. It may be doubted 
whether some of our officers and 
men had much to learn from any 
Spanish guerrillero in the practice 
of a refined and ferocious revenge. 
There is one story in Napier which 
has always struck me at least as 
possessing a delightful unconscious 
humour. It tells how El Cura 
Merino, a parish priest who was 
one of the guerrillero leaders, dis- 
played a cruelty which shocked 
the historian, and what happened 
was this. The French general, 
whose communications Merino was 
molesting, had the luck to capture 
the junta or committee who levied 
recruits and supplies for El Oura, 
together with their escort of three 
men. He executed them all, as an 
example to the “brigands.” So 
far it was well for him; but a few 
days afterwards the guerrillero 
took some hundred} French pris- 
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oners, and such was the incredible 
ferocity of the man that he hanged 
or shot twenty of them for each 
member of his committee, and ten 
of them for (so Spanish authorities 
add) each of the escort. Then 
he sent a message to the French 
general announcing that he meant 
to keep the remainder as a deposit, 
and would draw on them as occa- 
sion required. This it was which 
horrified Napier, to whom shoot- 
ings by a general were the custom 
of war, stern but wholesome, while 
counter-shootings by a partisan 
were an outrage on good manners. 
A man may be a great writer, and 
a fine military critic, but none the 
less enslaved to the idols of his 
own den. 

This tale of the Oura’s revenge 
shows us incidentally what it might 
not otherwise be altogether easy 
to understand—namely, how the 
bands were maintained. One can 
understand that so soon as a 
partida grew beyond a roaming 
dozen or score, when it began to 
be counted by the hundred, it could 
no longer depend on what Dalgetty 
called caduacs—casual prize. But 
how, then, was it fed, how clothed, 
and how did it provide for its 
wounded? The Cura’s junta ex- 
plains. These leaders had each 
his hunting-ground, within which 
he was master. So soon as he had 
established his right, the Cortes 
commonly sent him a commission 
as colonel or brigadier. Within 
his district he had a committee, 
which not infrequently sat under 
the very nose of the French officer 
in command of the occupying force, 
This committee levied a small tax 
per house, which the patriotic paid 
willingly, and the unpatriotic from 
fear. It handed on the funds to 
the war-chest of the chief, arranged 
for the wounded, raised recruits, 
and negotiated with the smugglers 
who applied themselves during the 
war to bringing English muskets 
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and gunpowder from the Basque 
coast. Mina levied a tax on all 
importations from France other 
than contraband of war, which he 
would not suffer to pass at all—or 
not without fighting. The French 
paid, because if they had refused 
they could not have brought in a 
suit of clothes or a bottle of wine 
under the protection of less than a 
battalion. The guerrilleros had an 
operation not violent or casual. 
They made an administration 
which existed unseen, but not un- 
felt, side by side with the French. 
Thus they organised and main- 
tained those bands which— so 
Marbot tells us—were compared 
by the French soldiers to swarms 
of pigeons, which may be frightened 
away but always come back. Al- 
lowing for the gasconnade of the 
nation and the writer, the com- 
parison is neat, Yet these pigeons 
were seldom frightened away with- 
out some expenditure of French 
lives, and the cost of driving them 
off in the six years of the war was 
enormous. Something else they 
did not so admirable, though it 
may be inevitable. They provided 
the machinery which was to pre- 
pare and direct sixty years of civil 
war. Before the French were ex- 
pelled, the Catholic and Royalist 
guerrilleros, the truest represen- 
tatives of the fundamental beliefs 
of the Spanish people, were begin- 
ning to talk of the next duty before 
them—to wit, the effectual suppres- 
sion of the Liberals at Oadiz, with 
their new-fangled foreign maxims. 
The Serviles, Royalist Volunteers, 
Apostdélicos, and Carlists were the 
survivors and successors of the 
patriotic guerrilleros of the war of 
independence, But there has been 
enough of our friend the parti- 
san, and his thread can be cut at 
his noblest part as he is firing his 
last shot at the French while they 
disappear through the passes of the 
Pyrenees. 
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THE CHINESE IMBROGLIO. 


TuHE free discussion on the affairs 
of Farther Asia, which may be 
said to have raged in the news- 
papers since Christmas, has done 
something to clear the air. One 
or two salient points jut out like 
church steeples above the mist of 
the valley. The ambitions of the 
Powers stand revealed ; the eagles 
have been unmasked ; and the re- 
lations of the contending elements 
are no longer ambiguous. We 
have, as the central figure, the 
Chinese Government, weak and ill- 
organised, the common victim. 
Then the three predatory Euro- 
pean Powers intent on the dis- 
memberment of the Chineseempire, 
the natural consequence of their 
appropriation of its territory. 
Thirdly, we have the disappointed 
spoiler, Japan, who can no more 
agree with the trio than one dog 
can agree with another respecting 
the possession of a bone. Fourthly, 
we have Great Britain, whose vital 
interests are bound up with the 
independence of China, according 
to the resolution of the House of 
Commons, but who falters in her 
defence of that independence, 
the attack on which is energetic 
and concentrated, the resistance 
incoherent and nerveless. 

Of these four factors in this 
great world-problem — for such 
undoubtedly it is—China deserves 
our first consideration, were it only 
by right of seniority. She is the 
oldest living State, and the most 
successful in the world’s history if 
the greatest good of the greatest 
number be accepted as a criterion, 
who, having outlived her seclu- 
sion, has been found wanting in 
military organisation, and been 
conquered by modern weapons. 
Hence it comes about that her 
vast territory and her 350 millions 





of souls, industrious and civilised, 
are held by the Ohristian States 
as of no more account than a whale 
that has been stranded on our 
coast would be held by the neigh- 
bouring fisher-folk. She is treated 
as the lawful prey alike by upstart 
Japan and upstart Europe. Her 
four thousand years of “effective 
occupation” counts for nothing in 
her title to peaceable possession ; 
whence we may usefully draw the 
general inference that neither dip- 
lomatic formulz nor sealed parch- 
ment is of avail against aggression, 
—without artillery behind them. 
In a word, the reign of force is in 
full vigour from the rising to the 
setting of the sun. 

The statesmen of Ohina had 
forebodings of what was coming 
upon their country. The steady 
advance of Russia has _ been 
watched by them with fatalistic 
apprehension for a generation 
past. Japan was under a similar 
apprehension, and it might have 
been expected that common-sense 
would have dictated a common 
defence and a close understanding 
between the two Far Eastern 
Powers. Sentiment alone pre- 
vented. There was, however, 
another Asiatic ally on whom 
China placed a vague reliance, 
and that was India. The modera- 
tion, liberality, and justice of 
British intercourse had made an 
impression, and given the Chinese 
Government confidence in the 
good intentions of Great Britain ; 
and having had tangible proofs of 
the interest felt by her in the 
preservation of order in Ohina, it 
was only natural that her states- 
men should look to this country 
for support in emergencies. 

For a government so devoid of 
initiative, it is indeed surprising 
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how many tentative efforts China 
did put forth in order to draw 
closer to Great Britain. Missions 
to India were undertaken and 
messages were sent confidentially 
inviting trustworthy officers to 
come and acquaint themselves 
with the resources, the require- 
ments, and the ideas of China, 
but no intelligent response was 
ever forthcoming. One officer, 
indeed, was sent, but the nature 
of his mission and the mode of 
carrying it out proved that India 
had-no conception of the oppor- 
tunities offered to her for consoli- 
dating her defensive position. 
Still the idea of an intimacy be- 
tween the two Asiatic empires 
slumbered on in the Chinese 
mind, but no Englishman of the 
requisite capacity ever appeared to 
take hold of the hand thus ob- 
scurely held out. It is necessary to 
make some allusion to these lost 
opportunities in order to account 
for the present despair of China, a 
feeling which was finally forced 
upon her by the abdication of Great 
Britain in the convulsion caused by 
the Japanese invasion. Up tothe 
outbreak of that war it was British 
guidance on which China ultimately 
leaned: it was by British advice 
that, against her own judgment, 
China despatched a force to Korea 
to quell an insurrection there, a 
step which served Japan as a pre- 
text for landing her troops and 
occupying the capital of that 
kingdom. But when once China 
became involved in the throes of a 
struggle into which she had been 
thrust by the mistaken urgency of 
her advisers, British guidance and 
sympathy completely failed her. 
Then, and then only, did Russia, 
the ever ready, step into the 
vacated place; and China, in 
order to get rid of the Japanese 
invaders, was fain to accept Rus- 
sia as her friend and protector. By 
that act China lost her indepen- 
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dence, whether temporarily or per- 
manently depends as much as any- 
thing on the perspicacity and the 
resolution of the British nation at 
the present moment ; for no other 
has at once the will and the power 
to infuse new life into the Chinese 
body politic. 

Of the Powers who are engaged 
in breaking up China, Russia, 
though in a sense the ringleader, 
stands on a higher moral platform 
than her two allies. For the 
Russian advance in Asia is, taken 
as a whole, a natural process. She 
bulges, absorbs, and assimilates, 
rarely by other than peaceful 
means. Her attitude towards 
China was studiously correct up 
till 1896 or even 1897. It is 
true that Count Cassini, Russian 
Minister in Peking, endeavoured to 
push his advantages to extremes, 
emulating the feats of Mouravieft 
and Ignatieff, in which he was ably 
seconded by his confrére M. Gérard, 
the Minister of France; and the 
species of ‘‘ Newcastle programme” 
which he endeavoured to force on 
the Chinese, and which is known 
as the “Cassini Convention,” 
afforded an unmistakable indica- 
tion of what Russian designs 
really were. No doubt the Chinese 
officials allowed these pretensions 
to leak out in order, by publicity, 
to warn the world of what was 
threatened, and to enlist the sup- 
port of other Powers in their re- 
sistance to the Oassini demands. 
But whatever there may have been 
in the projected treaty, it was quite 
superseded by the conversations 
held in St Petersburg and Moscow 
between his Imperial Majesty the 
Tsar and the Chinese Ambassador 
Li Hung Ohang in 1896. The 
requirements of Russia as conveyed 
with exquisite deference of manner 
by the Tsar were reduced to a few 
simple points connected with the 
shortening of the route of the 
trans-Siberian railway, by carry- 
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ing it through Manchuria, and so 
cutting off the great bend of the 
Amur. But there was one point 
in these private audiences — no 
Minister being present — which, 
though not mentioned in our 
previous reference to the incident,! 
may most appropriately be added 
now. The Ohinese envoy had had 
some experience of the exigencies 
of the Cassinis of the Russian ad- 
vanced-guard, military and civil, 
all eager for distinction; and he 
intimated to his Imperial Majesty 
his misgivings as to these zealous 
officials being always actuated by 
the humane sentiments expressed 
by the sovereign. The Russian 
saying that “the Tsar is far off” 
no doubt suggested both the basis 
and the remedy of such fears; and 
it is no undue stretch of imagina- 
tion to trace the outcome of that 
important dialogue in the special 
embassy which has just been sent 
to St Petersburg to plead the cause 
of Port Arthur before the Autocrat 
in person. 

As illustrative of Russian meth- 
ods of diplomacy as well as of the 
aims of her political strategy, the 
legend of Port Arthur is a most 
instructive lesson. How has it 
arisen? For many years the 
desire of Russia for an ice-free 
outlet on the Pacific has been 
recognised as legitimate and nat- 
ural. And since the completion of 
the trans-Siberian railway has been 
brought within sight, the need of 
such an outlet at the sea terminus 
may be said to have become a mat- 
ter of cosmopolitan concern. The 
question of satisfying this reason- 
able want without encroaching on 
the territories of other countries 
was one which it was thought 
would not baffle international 
courtesy and ingenuity to solve. 
When this kind of talk began the 
great war-port of Vladivostock was 
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ice-bound for at least four months 
every year. Butit isso no longer. 
Since 1893 the harbour has been 
kept open throughout the winter 
by a steam ice-breaker, and the ice- 
free port is thus an accomplished 
fact. The whole pile of arguments, 
therefore, based on the need of 
such a port, falls to the ground. 

But the legend has recently 
taken a tremendous leap. The 
demand for an ice-free port in the 
Pacific has been shifted by a 
thousand miles or so from the 
ocean littoral to the very inner 
waters of China, and it now means 
simply Port Arthur. We are con- 
stantly told that we have invited 
Russia to come there—where we 
had as much right to “invite ” any- 
body as to Antwerp, but let that 
pass. The rapid development of 
the legend affords clear testimony 
to the subtle influence which the 
Russian propaganda are daily exer- 
cising over the English press. 
Port Arthur has nothing to do 
with tlie “ice-free port”; it be- 
longs to a different order. If 
Russia is not satisfied with a ter- 
minus of the railway within her 
own territory, there are other ports 
infinitely better suited for her pro- 
fessed purpose, or, to be more 
accurate, to the purpose attributed 
to her by our officious press, than 
Port Arthur, which, while pos- 
sessing no commercial advantages, 
is a ready-made fortress, with capa- 
cious basin, dry docks, and work- 
shops. Port Arthur is China’s 
last line of defence, the key of her 
capital. A foreign possessor of 
that fortress would hold the 
Government itself in a noose. It 
is not a common territorial ques- 
tion, not the strategical domina- 
tion of the potentially rich pro- 
vinces of Manchuria ; it is not even 
mutilation and dismemberment, 
but Governmental paralysis and 
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general anarchy which is involved 
in the Russian occupation of 
China’s only stronghold. China is 
building war-ships in Europe. 
What shall she do with them when 
completed, with every available 
port in the possession of foreign 
Powers? And if her Government 
is forced to sell these vessels to the 
first bidder, because she has no 
port in which to shelter them, what, 
we may ask, will become of its 
prestige and authority? And yet 
some of our newspapers do not 
scruple to proclaim with daily 
iteration that Mr Balfour invited 
Russia to take Port Arthur! 
Though indiscreet, premature, 
and indifferently authenticated, 
some of the telegrams which have 
been poured in upon us from China 
and from different parts of Europe 
during the past two months in 
rapid succession, have unintention- 
ally revealed the modus operandi 
of the Russian, and we may add 
the Russo-French, proceedings. It 
is the same which has been in 
operation since 1895. The method 
is vulgarly called “bluff.” The 
wires have been pulled with much 
skill, if we may judge by the effect 
produced. The two arch-schemers 
were, of course, Count Cassini and 
M. Gérard, who plotted together, 
first in Peking, and more recently 
in Paris, giving effect in detail to 
all the articles of the non-exist- 
ent Convention, defeating all pro 
posals tending to preserve the in- 
dependence of China, and mak- 
ing very pretty play with the 
news agencies. It was by sheer 
bluff that the French Minister 
compelled the violation of the 
Anglo-Chinese agreement regard- 
ing the Shan States, and obtained 
immense concessions in Southern 
China, Bluff again kept the West 
River closed, except in the lower 
reaches, and forbade the opening 
of Ta-lien- wan and Nanning to 
trade. Finding the game a pay- 
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ing one, it has again been tried 
with regard to Port Arthur — 
whether successfully or not is not 
known at the time of writing. 
The startling announcements of 
ultimatums, protests, five days’ 
notices, and various threats impos- 
sible of execution, are all in the 
programme ; and if these devices 
have not secured all that was 
talked about, they have at least 
gained a new vantage-ground for 
favourable compromises. 

It would be affectation to ignore 
that much of this blank cartridge, 
not from the Far East alone but 
from various other quarters, has 
been directed towards Great 
Britain. How have we received 
it? As a general rule we have 
elected to consider ourselves, like 
a regiment defeated in a sham 
fight, disabled, and have there- 
upon permitted the umpire of 
international opinion to rule us 
hors de combat. We have receded 
before the mere trumpets of the 
opposing hosts. So long and so 
systematically have we pursued 
this course, that the coolest of 
outside observers have come to 
reckon on our retreating attitude 
as surely as on the sequence of 
natural phenomena. The acts of 
Government, without distinction 
of party, have countenanced this 
theory, and the press ministers to 
the universal belief, until the ques- 
tion begins to be asked whether 
there is any point at which we will 
turn and resist the hustling tactics 
of our rivals. 

So precipitate has been the 
descent, that we have lost the 
traces of the stages by which we 
have climbed down, and are there- 
fore able to see nothing behind us 
but a sheer precipice while we are 
wilfully blindfolded to the abyss 
that lies before. The most serious 
of our publicists seem unable to 
imagine any intervening space 
between the assertion of our com- 
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monest rights and open war. 
With striking unanimity the week- 
lies deprecate any action in the 
matter of the Russian attempt to 
capture the peninsula of Liaotung 
with its fortress, and accuse all 
who are of a contrary opinion of 
a@ mad purpose of going to war 
with all the world. Some of them 
force the argument by professing 
to believe that such a war would 
involve our landing an army corps 
in Manchuria. All this of course 
is the merest rant. 

We venture to tell these gentle- 
men, and the Government and 
the country, that if the inter- 
national policy of Great Britain 
becomes reduced to the single 
article of escaping war, no surer 
way could be devised of being over- 
taken by that calamity, possibly 
under disastrous conditions; or, 
in the alternative, of falling into 
the position into which China has 
been brought through following 
those very maxims which are 
being preached to us from so 
many pulpits. 

During the past fifteen years 
we have been confronted with a 
succession of problems which we 
ought to have faced, and could 
have done so with ease, but we 
shirked each one as it came up 
on the plea that it was too small. 
These evasions have been accumu- 
lating, like a spendthrift’s debts, 
at compound interest, until they 
have swollen into a problem which 
we are again shirking because it is 
too big. Let any sensible man or 
woman say whether that is the 
way to hand down to our chil- 
dren the glorious heritage of our 
fathers. 

Much as we have unquestion- 
ably lost in diplomatic authority by 
a continuous course of surrender, 
we are not yet so bankrupt in re- 
sources as that we have no more 
left but to cross bayonets. With 
all our self-imposed disadvantages 


we have, even in Peking itself, al- 
ready seen some little result from 
putting “more starch in our 
collar,” and a frank reversal of 
our tactics, there and elsewhere, 
would without doubt enable us 
to recover a portion of our lost 
ground, and yet keep the peace. 
We have but to convince the 
world, friendly and unfriendly 
alike, that we are serious, and the 
war-cloud will fade away. Con- 
sider the practice of neighbour- 
ing nations all busy with schemes 
of aggression, but not in the least 
deterred from their pursuit by the 
spectre which seems to paralyse 
us. We retreat before the storm, 
and the more we retreat the more 
it appears we are haunted by the 
terror we flee from. Obviously 
there is something radically wrong 
in all this, and perhaps if we 
were once to turn and face the 
spectre it might vanish like a 
vision of the night. 

Those who in effect counsel 
yielding to all demands for fear of 
war admit in the abstract that 
there is a limit to complacency,— 
that there are national interests 
for which we should even be 
obliged in the last resort to fight. 
But that limit and those interests 
are always in the vague; they 
never come within the sphere of 
practice. It appeared last January 
that a point had been reached 
which set a British squadron in 
motion in the Far East, and with 
some apparent result. Whether 
the reinstatement of Mr M‘Leavy 
Brown in his position in Korean 
service was a national interest, 
and whether, if so, it was one of 
sufficient gravity to place in the 
hands of the admiral, are questions 
which we are not concerned to 
answer. But in any case, it was 
a paltry affair in comparison with 
the interests which now hang in 
the balance in China; and if the 
saving of a British subject from 
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dismissal was worth a naval dem- 
onstration, the saving of the in- 
dependence of China is worth 
& war. 

The statesmen of past genera- 
tions understood our interests in 
China better than those who have 
more recently led the country. 
They knew the conditions neces- 
sary to the protection and develop- 
ment of those interests, and the 
treaties they made are models of 
far-sighted statesmanship. The 
policy they embodied was based 
on the preservation of China as 
an independent State, on the 
strengthening of her defensive 
power, and on the reform of her 
administration. Where that wise 
policy has failed has been in its 
execution by successors who did 
not rise to its level. But our 
interest remains always the same, 
the consolidation and expansion 
of our trade. And the prime 
conditions of that expansion are 
what they always were: orderly 
government in China, facilities 
of communication, moderate tariffs, 
freedom of intercourse. How 
much has Great Britain done— 
almost alone—to secure those 
conditions! It was no small 
achievement with the means then 
available to open the door for 
all nations to enter and trade 
with China, and to regulate the 
earlier intercourse. The final 
suppression of the great rebellion 
which destroyed the population in 
millions was mainly due to the 
merciful interposition of Great 
Britain, though the honourable 
share which French soldiers, 
sailors, and priests took in the 
beneficent work is too apt to be 
overlooked in this country. The 
only department of the administra- 
tion which has been reformed and 
rendered efficient, the Maritime 
Customs, was a boon conferred on 
China by British initiative. This 
last is not only in itself an im- 
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portant institution, but it stands 
as the model and nucleus for all 
future reforms in China, without 
which the empire must decline 
and fall, 

It is not, therefore, any new or 
revolutionary policy which is re- 
quired of this country; it is simply 
a return in fact as well as in 
theory to the healthy traditions of 
the forties, fifties, and earlier six- 
ties. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have promulgated their adherence 
to those principles ; the House of 
Commons has affirmed them by 
an overwhelming majority ; and it 
only remains for the country to 
see that those theories are reduced 
to practice. We stand for the 
“open door” and “equality of 
opportunity,” but both are ex- 
cluded by alienation of Chinese 
territory. There can be no equal- 
ity of opportunity while English 
adventurers are warned off a large 
section of Chinese territory because 
their exploitations would be dis- 
agreeable to Russia; while the 
French Foreign Minister gives 
notice that the resources of South- 
ern China are exclusively reserved 
for France ; and while Germany is 
claiming the economic monopoly 
of a whole Chinese province. Our 
interest, if not our business, is 
clearly to resist all such preten- 
sions to the utmost, and by all 
available and reasonable means. 
There are many ways of doing 
this without, as a preliminary, 
declaring war against the world. 
For our part, we cannot believe we 
are yet reduced to such impotence 
as that. There is nothing but a 
craven tradition to prevent us 
from reasserting our influence in 
China. A strong Minister there, 
backed by a strong Government 
at home with the support of the 
awakened intelligence of our 
people, would soon work a mar- 
vellous change in the position of 
China, But the miracle has first 
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to be worked at home. The keys 
of China, no less than of India, 
are in London. “4 

As regards the Russian advance 
from the north, we are told that 
her manifest destiny is to absorb 
Manchuria, which we are not 
concerned to dispute. But that 
is no reason why we should go 
out of our way to accelerate or 
anticipate the consummation. The 
fact that we as individuals carry 
the seeds of old age and mortality 
does not prevent our marrying and 
giving in marriage. The earth is 
predestined to congelation, yet we 
go on with our coal-mines just the 
same. Our interests are indeed 
commercial, as we are being con- 
stantly reminded ; but it is an un- 
fortunate fact that we cannot 
isolate trade any more than we 
can anything else in life. We 
cannot dissociate commerce from 
politics, and in the case of China 
even the dynastic factor is one 
which must thrust itself into 
every forecast of our commercial 
position. Weak as it is, the Central 
Government is nevertheless the 
sole guarantee of order. Our in- 
terest, therefore, is to strengthen 
and support it, to press it forward 
in safe paths, to ward off attacks, 
whether open or insidious. It isa 
lamentable circumstance that the 
divisions in the imperial family 
should so expose the dynasty to 
dangerous attack, that one puissant 
personage should subject all meas- 
ures of public safety to the test of 
her personal convenience rather 
than to that of the national welfare, 
and that the patriotic resolves— 
such as they are—of the sovereign 
should be liable to be thwarted by 
a domineering and selfish will. 
In these Palace dissensions are no 
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doubt in great measure t> be found 
the secret of the otherwise incred- 
ible pusillanimity of China during 
recent years, the submission to 
German outrage, to French and 
Russian menaces. Is it not as 
clear as day that Russia in Port 
Arthur, and eventually in Man- 
churia, would be the arbiter of 
these dynastic differences, and 
would hold the disputants in her 
hand as Napoleon held the rival 
royalties of Spain in 1808? To 
speak of treaty rights under such 
conditions would be wilful delu- 
sion. The dissolution of the empire 
itself would depend on the self- 
restraint or the convenience of 
Russia. And there is nothing to 
rise on its ruins. Now, to argue 
that we can do nothing to avert or 
postpone these dangers is the 
counsel of despair. Half the battle 
is to recognise the importance of 
the duty. 

And while we might by a change 
in our own attitude do something 
to infuse courage into the central 
government at the apex of the 
Ohinese pyramid, there is a vast 
deal which lies to our hand in 
strengthening the administration 
from below. Oommerce is twice 
blest, — buyer and seller alike 
draw prosperity from it, capital 
and labour combine to create and 
to enjoy. Our Government and 
people should therefore make com- 
mon cause in pushing our com- 
mercial and industrial interests in 
every available channel through- 
out the Chinese dominions. Let 
us at least have an effective occu- 
pation of that field, and enable 
China, to her and our advantage, 
to meet the compression from 
without by healthy expansion from 
within. 
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THE WORLD'S UNREST: WHY NOT THE MONEY-MARKET’S—HOW WE SHOULD CUT 
UP; GERMAN ESTIMATE: HOW THEY WOULD CUT UP—THE INCENDIARY 
MAHAN: IN VIEW, GRAND AMERICAN TRANSFORMATION — PRESTIGE — THE 
COMPETITIVE CRITIC: MR STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


Ir is but a month ago that this 
gossiping page recalled the wave of 
apprehension which in 1892 swept 
over the whole of Europe in a kind 
of moral influenza,—a forecasting 
apprehension, with no special ap- 
pearance of danger to account for 
it, that the century would close in 
confusion and bloodshed. But it 
was not without reasonable ex- 
planation. No matter what com- 
mon-sense may say or science may 
prove, there is something in the 
death of a century which appeals 
strongly to imagination. Nor do 
we forget that other centuries have 
ended as by earthquake and fire, 
and that Europe was disturbed for 
some years beforethe comparatively 
quiet 92; and so the superstition 
arose which ran its course and came 
to exhaustion before the portents 
appeared that were to justify it. 
Perhaps it would be wrong to say 
that many such portents still re- 
main. At this present hour of 
writing they seem to be dwindling 
certainly ; yet even within the few 
short weeks since we talked of the 
superstition, the whole world has 
been simmering as a volcano will 
before eruption. War was the 
most frequent word wherever two 
or three were gathered together ; 
and though presently it dropped, 
peace was not the word that fol- 
lowed, but report of hasty arma- 
ment, mobilising preparation, eager 
competition in the snapping up of 
war-ships. All this too may be 
dropped, and, if so, good; but it 
will not be for want of material 
for wide conflagration, and there 
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is no merit in affecting to doubt 
the fact. 

There are various kinds of weak- 
ness, and some pass for sobriety 
and strength. Of such is the 
weakness that will not acknow- 
ledge the existence of any kind 
of danger for fear of being thought 
timid, or will belittle a peril that 
cannot be denied in order to gain 
credit for courage and solidity. 
And there is another sort of weak- 
ness, or perhaps a homeliness of 
mind and feebleness of imagina- 
tion, which rejects the possibility, 
in our humdrum day, of the con- 
flict and upheaval of ancient his- 
tory. The presumption seems to 
be that all that sort of thing be- 
longs to a romantic past, and is 
too savage and extravagant for 
repetition in the modern world. 
They are intelligible weaknesses, 
these, but they have proved one 
of the greatest misfortunes of our 
time and generation. Their con- 
tribution to a state of things in 
which we have lost the mastery 
we once had (and may regain) has 
been enormous ; and although that 
is perfectly plain now, their de- 
lusions are still hugged. There is 
some comfort in them, I suppose ; 
but far better would be frank and 
courageous acknowledgment that, 
whatever may actually happen, 
nothing visible or probable justi- 
fies the idea that the time of great 
political as of great terrestrial 
convulsions is past. In living 
memory the world has never been 
in such a condition of unrest as it 
is now: there have never been at 
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one time so many risks of explosion 
where mine communicated with 
mine. This may seem a highly 
coloured description of the pro- 
spect, but it is the true one, though 
of course the outlook may change. 
And the good of telling the truth 
and acknowledging it is this: Not 
to recognise openly the position in 
which we stand, amid so much that 
is hostile or merely unfortunate, 
is practically equivalent to giving 
way to the hostility and sinking 
to the misfortune. 

Many a man must have asked 
himself how it is that the Conti- 
nental peoples show so little agita- 
tion if there be any great chance 
of disturbance, and what explains 
the comparative absence of alarm 
in the money-markets? Both 
questions are puzzling enough to 
disturb judgment, but neither, per- 
haps, is very difficult. The great 
Continental nations all hanging 
together, they see little likeli- 
hood of loss to themselves in the 
conflict that is actually going on, 
or of danger in the war that might 
possibly arise upon it. The policy 
of the several Governments is in 
full accordance with the people’s 
desire. Their wish, their demand, 
is for adventure with the purpose 
of extending both empire and trade. 
It is that, indeed, which makes all 
the commotion of the time; and 
since, so far, the enterprise of 
France, of Russia, of Germany, 
gratifies their pride and promises 
to swell their pockets, what else 
but pleasure should the people 
find in the excitement of the game ? 
All’s well enough for them. This 
is an affair which puts them in the 
cheerful and interesting position 
of our first adventurers in the land 
of the pagoda-tree,—where also 
there was immense disturbance, 
but not to the loss of the invading 
traders. If we are consequently 
troubled, what is that to the Ger- 
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mans, the Russians, or the French 
—or what beyond the gratification 
of humbling a rival? And if the 
loss is to be ours, is not theirs to 
be the gain? So far, then, there 
is nothing in the changes which 
promise to transform the princi- 
palities and powers of the earth 
which is at all disturbing to 
the greater Oontinental nations. 
Naturally, therefore, they show no 
uneasiness. That, however, they 
must feel when they consider the 
chances that their provocations 
may be answered by war. Against 
this result they could never have 
felt sure; but yet we must allow 
that three great European Powers, 
used to the thought of war and 
standing together, may naturally 
think themselves unlikely to be 
attacked by a fourth upon any- 
thing short of gross insult or inva- 
sion of territory. 

When now we go on to ask what 
explains the comparative absence 
of alarm in the money-markets, 
which are very little moved by 
reports that would have started a 
panic thirty years ago, we find the 
answer ready-made, perhaps. At 
no time are these markets so sensi- 
tive to political influences as they 
were in our fathers’ day. But 
such wars as come into view when 
France and this country quarrel in 
West Africa, or when the public 
humiliation of England becomes a 
persistent, ostentatious, and not 
unsuccessful point of Russian 
policy, must concern the money- 
markets very much indeed. There- 
fore, if the markets remain steady, 
while the likelihood of such wars 
is seriously debated, it must be 
because the financiers are con- 
vinced that there can be no 
fighting. They go very much by 
calculation, these long-headed per- 
sons; and their refusal to believe 
in war on this occasion was prob- 
ably founded on the three-to-one 
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odds which explain the magnificent 
unaccustomed serenity of the Oon- 
tinental press and peoples. It was 
not that the markets relied upon 
the general desire for peace —a 
desire which ceases to be equal 
when the odds are three to one. 
The conclusion of the great busi- 
ness men was grounded on the 
belief that England is too closely 
“cornered” to interfere by force 
and arms, at present, with the re- 
distribution of empire in the East. 
“Tt wouldn’t do.” 

And that is indeed our situation, 
thanks to the prolonged ascend- 
ancy of the doctrinaires who ridi- 
culed “ prestige,” laughed at that 
obsolete superstition ‘the balance 
of power,” preached in all corners 
the invincibility of moral force, 
expounded the improvidence of 
making alliances and the ruin of 
being well armed, and particularly 
distinguished themselves by con- 
tempt for the ordinary foresight 
which they called Russophobia, 
When will England know the full 
cost of listening to the confident 
and conceited doctrine—conceited 
in a double sense—of the Man- 
chester illuminati ? 


* * * 


There are two things to which I 
should dearly like an answer from 
some prince of the money-markets. 
The first is, whether there is any 
reason to doubt if the Russian 
Government is as short of money 
as it seems to be whenever there is 
a loan afoot in which it is politi- 
cally concerned? Apparently, the 
Czar may be deeply interested in 
such a business, and yet unable 
to secure the advantages which the 
16-million Chinese loan was sup- 
posed to have offered to us, for 
example, Is nothing known of a 
Russian war-chest? Assuming 
that such a thing exists, would 
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financial authority be surprised to 
hear that it conceals enormous 
quantities of ready-money? What 
do those gentlemen say to it who 
still complain of the scarcity of 
gold, though the treasures of Klon- 
dike are added to the abundant 
spoil of Australasia and Africa? 
Only the very learned, only those 
who are most accustomed to track 
the streams of currency about the 
world, can inform us on the sub- 
ject. But it is reasonable to think 
that a semi-Asiatic Government, 
more than half in love with Asiatic 
methods and ideas, bent upon a 
career of Eastern conquest, mis- 
tress of resources known to be 
great but little subject to scrutiny, 
should hoard up treasure in the 
Asiatic way ; and this I shall be- 
lieve till some seraphic doctor of 
finance delivers judgment to the 
contrary. 

The other question is one that 
must have stolen many times, with 
all its vast romance, into the 
leisure of every Jewish banker in 
Christendom. Assuming a not im- 
moderate conscience in the victor, 
but of course remembering that 
business is business, what might be 
considered the probable figure at 
which a British indemnity would 
be set, should ever, ever, ever this 
dear isle suffer the fate of France 
in 1871? We know how enormous 
the French indemnity was, and we 
have heard of an iron Chancellor 
who wept for three days and three 
nights (off and on) when he learned 
how easily it could be paid. The 
Chancellor’s grief is historical, 
and we may depend upon it 
that his legitimate disappointment 
stands as a warning in all the 
great Governments of the world. 
The indemnity system (a vast im- 
provement on the old plan of 
imposing an annual tribute which 
we owe to the Bourse) — the 
indemnity system is not done 
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with ; the double lesson of Prince 
Bismarck’s mistake has been well 
taken to heart: what, then, is the 
figure at which a Bleichroeder, a 
Rothschild, or a De Witte would 
put the ransom of England? They 
are sure to have worked it out 
at Berlin, where there are more 
pigeon-holes for such purposes than 
in any other capital on the face of 
the globe. In one of these pigeon- 
holes, at the War Office, there is a 
beautiful series of road-maps for 
certain districts in England; not 
English maps—they have not been 
trusted to—but specially made by 
Germans for a fancy purpose, 
with ransom in the dimmer dis- 
tance. Mr Bleichroeder will not 
deny that in another pigeon-hole, 
in another office, are carefully 
prepared estimates of what such 
a ransom should be, under 
various possible conditions. He 
could tell us what these estimates 
amount to, and I wish he would. 
For two reasons, however, he will 
never do so. The amount is so 
magnificent, even as it figures out 
upon an estimate of what the 
country could stand when shorn 
of certain outlying properties, that 
it would gratify our pride too 
much. And it is so frightful 
an amount that, if known, the 
last chance of using those beauti- 
ful road-maps would disappear. 
The people of Shakespeare’s 
“sceptred isle” would immedi- 
ately take thought of how it would 
do to end their glorious story as 
serfs of an association of Oon- 
tinental bondholders, and would 
act accordingly. Good reasons, 
these, for keeping the Berlin 
calculations dark, small as the 
likelihood is that there will be an 
immediate call for them. 

One estimate, which would be 
a very useful supplement to the 
above, has never been attempted, 
I believe: estimate of the ruin 
and slaughter which the principali- 
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ties and powers of the world will 
inflict) upon each other whenever 
(if ever) they contend for the spoil 
of a suddenly stricken British em- 
pire. 

Here, then, is another reason 
for the system of combined pres- 
sure which a certain political 
writer has called ‘‘the Squeeze” ! 
Even at a glance we may see how 
much there is in that discovery of 
the Continental allies that the 
ideal use of their vast armed 
forces is not to attack, overrun, 
and beat down in the old sanguin- 
ary and expensive way, but to 
persuade and dissuade by their 
mere exhibition at the right times 
and places. But not till this mo- 
ment have I seen how essential to 
the perfect working of the plan is 
its most tender provision, namely, 
that the squeeze shall be gentle, 
—shall never be sharp enough to 
provoke the headlong resistance of 
despair. Plainly, that would not 
do. <A joint and several scheme 
of pressure, firmly but discreetly 
applied in different parts of the 
world over a wide series of years 
—/(‘thrice to thine, and thrice to 
mine, and thrice again to make up 
nine”)—gives time for the appro- 
priation and assimilation of terri- 
tory in a peaceful accommodating 
way. But swppose British rebel- 
lion against this plan at the out- 
set ; suppose a sudden violence of 
revolt against slow strangulation, 
each stage more helpless and igno- 
minious than the last; suppose 
actual outbreak of the great war 
that has been so seriously talked 
of by the politicians; suppose 
the English beaten by the Euro- 
pean “‘combine,” which would cer- 
tainly harden at the sound of the 
first shot; and then, considering 
what fears of universal war pro- 
long the existence of the Ottoman 
empire, imagine the mutual cut- 
ting of throats over sharing the 
derelict goods of Great Britain! 
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Here is a prospect of contention 
far more furious and widespread 
(north and south, east and west, 
would be involved in it) than that 
which frightened the European 
Concert so sadly last year. Safely 
we may conclude, then, that the 
Squeeze is meant to be moderate, 
though prolonged; and that on 
any clear indication of dangerous 
resentment it will be relaxed for a 
while. 
ie. a 


The greater Continental Powers: 
how much is heard of them, those 
three, and how remarkably little 
of the smaller Continental Powers. 
They are there, and busy and pros- 
perous as ever; and yet as quiet 
as mice. We must not give way 
to illusions. Though there is but 
one feeling in the matter, it is not 
exactly true, for example, that the 
world has suddenly shrunk, sud- 
denly come together as might the 
world in a nightmare. When it 
seems that the kingdoms of the 
earth are whirling upon each other 
in ever-narrowing circles, like stars 
drawn from their orbits, we must 
resist the sensation ; the facts do 
not warrant it as yet. And so it 
may only be by contrast that the 
smaller States of Europe seem to 
have become curiously still. We 
never hear of them. They do not 
speak, they do not move, except as 
the ant-kingdoms do in their com- 
mercial circles. 

A very pretty difference of 
opinion might arise upon the ques- 
tion whether this is the quietude 
of contentment or of dread. High 
argument stands prepared on both 
sides. Are the great Powers bent 
on founding wide dependencies in 
Africa and the East? Then the 
more likely are they to put off 
their desire for tempting commer- 
cial territory close at hand. But 
if these distant settlements create 
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a need for additional naval stations 
at home, the sense of need being 
sharpened by the keen incitement 
of Captain Mahan’s book, why, 
then, the desire for certain first- 
rate seaboard territory close at 
hand must be sharpened too. That 
is a counter-reflection of consider- 
able gravity; and not to mention 
that one of these small States 
has covetable trade property in 
Africa, what if another has many 
rich ready-made settlements in the 
East Indies, all of the very sort 
that is most prized? Were I 
a Netherlander, pondering these 
things, I should not, I think, be 
greatly anxious either about my 
desirable ports at home or my 
beautiful spice islands abroad ; but 
if troubled by one thing more 
than another, it would be by the 
incitement of Captain Mahan’s 
book, 

An admirable book, but the 
most incendiary of modern times. 
If I could do so reasonably, I 
would say that its publication 
was wrong. But though that can- 
not be said, I do find it reason- 
able to think that it is working 
a deal of mischief. The book 
would be all very well if written 
in a language which only Ameri- 
cans and English could under- 
stand, though better still, of 
course, were its drift intelligible 
to Englishmen alone. Besides, 
we had the root of the matter in 
us already. We knew of old that 
sea-power is the secret of empire, 
and only needed the stimulus of 
some glaring peril, and his per- 
suasive exhortations, to restore the 
Balance of Power by the creation 
of fleets corresponding in magni- 
tude with those vast Continental 
armies. But Captain Mahan could 
not broaden to this conception of 
the best use of his studies, or 
perhaps found it practically im- 
possible to give us the exclusive 
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benefit of them. We have much 
to thank Oaptain Mahan for, no 
doubt. He has praised, justified, 
glorified us as a heroic seafaring 
people. What is more, at a 
critical time, at the last moment, 
he put heart into the resolve of 
our Governments to build a great 
navy and reign again at sea. If 
at the same time he fixed the 
attention of the Americans upon 
the defenceless state of their sea- 
board, we ought not to complain 
of that, considering that he is 
himself American. The misfor- 
tune is (let us be serious) that his 
teaching was as oil to the flame of 
* colonial expansion” everywhere 
leaping into life. Everywhere a 
new-sprung ambition to go forth 
and possess and enjoy read its 
sanction in the philosophy of 
history ennobled by the glory of 
conquest. Above all, of naval 
conquest ; so that at this moment 
Speculation can think of no enter- 
prise more alluring than to build 
war-ships for chance customers. 
I doubt whether this effect of 
Mahan’s teachings has gone deeper 
anywhere than in the United 
States. Before his book was heard 
of many were the signs of a new un- 
easy spirit working like a ferment 
in the public mind over there ; and 
all that was thought particularly 
sound and true in what Mahan 
had to say justified it much and 
emboldened it more. The restric- 
tion imposed upon political action 
by the founders and establishers 
of the United States, restriction 
which limited the interests of the 
people to home affairs almost en- 
tirely, was most wise for their 
day and generation; and wise it 
remains. But time passes; con- 
ditions alter; and the conditions 
which made obedience to the curb- 
ing of national ambition more in- 
viting than indulgence at the be- 
ginning of the century are passing 
away at the close. Pride in being 
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nothing but a nation of farmers 
and traders was upheld for a great 
part of the interval by the gospel 
that deified Work, built altars to 
the Pile, and had its bible written 
by the venerable Dr Smiles, But 
(Mr Oobden’s generation would 
have groaned to hear it) that doc- 
trine fails to satisfy young countries 
long. There is still an irrepressible 
“old Adam ” in tribes and nations 
as in individual sinners; and, to 
put the matter plainly, it is against 
all experience that a strong, numer- 
ous, capable, proud and stirring 
people should be content for ever 
with a historic past such as an 
American citizen consciously brings 
to Europe with him. 

It is all right, his historic past, 
and entirely honourable; yet he 
feels more and more that it is 
wanting in much that his fore- 
bears affected to despise and he 
cannot. Widening his vision and 
fixing his imagination, the cul- 
ture which by hypothesis should 
help him has the opposite effect 
as often as not. Argue and 
moralise as he may—his argument 
and his moralising being unim- 
peachable—he can but feel a differ- 
ence of inferiority in his citizen- 
ship. It is destitute of the splendid 
tradition, the glory of conquest 
and far-reaching governance, that 
give to some nations a renown 
which no one dreams of matching 
with anything else—the glory of 
the greatest literature excepted. 
And it is Captain Mahan, an 
American, who has done more 
than any other man of our time 
to uphold and vivify the glories of 
the conquering nations. He does 
so when all the world is wildly 
astir with fighting ambitions ; and 
as a consequence, or whether as a 
consequence or not, the great 
American republic begins a new 
career. 

Not that the momentous de- 
parture starts from the Ouban 
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temptation, or was originally due 
to Mahan’s inspiring influence, or 
provoked by the apparent desire 
of the European Powers to fix the 
republic with its long-cherished 
policy of non-interference beyond 
the Monroe boundary. All these 
things work to the same end 
strongly, no doubt ; but the change 
was determined long since by the 
most constant impulses, passions, 
and affections of mankind. They 
have their way. It was never 
likely that the American republic 
would continue to repress the long- 
ing for distinction which no scheme 
of government could root out 
from the minds of the people in- 
dividually. The intention over 
there was to be a great nation in 
an entirely new and superior way. 
The new way works on to noth- 
ing that either is or seems supe- 
rior, and with a right-about-face the 
citizens of the United States are 
turning to the old ways of national 
ambition. Their pride in every- 
thing American that is truly his- 
toric; their pleasure in remember- 
ing, recounting, picturing that 
there was a time when three- 
cornered hats, long waistcoats, 
ruffles, and buckle - shoes were 
ordinary American attire; their 
cherishing of ancient mansions 
built in 1790; above all, the un- 
ceasing repetition of stories of the 
awful war that was waged upon 
each other, and yet are told in 
triumph rather than in sorrow,— 
these are among many long-stand- 
ing signs of an uneasy sensibility 
to the lack of nearly all that stamps 
a nation with high achievement 
and historic greatness. 

It is a sensibility that others 
may smile at—I donot. Prove it 
weak, plead that the first American 
ideal was nobler than that which 
it is giving place to, and I say 
naught to the contrary. Preach 
that there can be no perfect or toler- 
ably peaceful world as long as the 
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old rapacities of dominion contend 
and the old conceptions of glory 
flourish, and there will be no hasty 
nay-word from me. But, English, 
Americans, Russians, French, we 
are what we are, which is that we 
are what we were; and the old 
rapacities of dominion do contend, 
and no glory lifts the heart so 
high as the glory of battle nobly 
won. Words will not hide these 
truths, nor wishes drown them. 
When something indistinguishable 
from a sense of home-keeping in- 
feriority calls upon America to 
come forth and take part in the 
shaping of the world’s destiny, it 
is perfectly natural, and all in the 
expected order and development of 
things. Were I disposed to smile 
at anything in what promises to 
be a tremendously disturbing 
transformation, it would be at the 
discovery by scandalised United 
States citizens of a “jingo” party 
in their midst : a large jingo party, 
which yet is described as unim- 
portant, evanescent. Other bad 
names besides ‘‘jingo” are fastened 
on it, and perhaps they are de- 
served ; but it should not be called 
unimportant, evanescent. Neither 
is “jingoism” a sufficiently re- 
spectful name for the rising spirit 
in American affairs, which, with 
its fleets building, and its enthus- 
iasms kindling, and its hidden 
spark in the heart of the most 
orthodox citizen, is preparing as 
much of a change as we saw in 
Japan the other day, and perhaps 
as sudden. Even at this early time, 
accidents are conceivable which 
would definitely alter the relations 
of the United States with the rest 
of the world in the small space of 
a week. 
€-ASin 


That tastes should change, that 
metaphysic philosophies should 
rise and fall, is for different 
reasons not at all surprising ; but 
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we might expect persistency in 
judgments formed upon long ob- 
servation and experience in the 
conduct of public affairs. But it 
is not so, and the solemn reintro- 
duction of two or three phrases 
into political debate after a ban- 
ishment of more than thirty years 
brings to mind a remarkable case 
in point. It was almost startling 
to hear Lord Kimberley, a Lib- 
eral statesman who “ flourished ” 
even more in those far departed 
days than he has since—almost 
startling it was to hear him speak 
of “the balance of power” the 
other evening as a mariner might 
speak of the star he steers by. 
Prestige, too, is often heard again 
as a word of weighty meaning,—a 
word significant not only of pride 
but of power. So it was used on 
a great occasion lately by Mr 
Balfour, when he said, ‘The em- 
pire depends on its prestige. I 
tell you that prestige means to 
you many battle-ships and many 
army corps.” Again, too, we hear 
of the “national honour” as not 
only a matter of sentiment but of 
substantial value. These are all 
rediscoveries — rehabilitations at 
the least ; for after a long and not 
inglorious time when prestige was 
cherished as a merchant guards his 
credit, and the national honour was 
upheld as a government trust more 
precious than money or even than 
peace, the one was scouted as 
absurd and the other suspected as 
half-barbarous and a snare. 

I remember a discussion about 
that time, when a well-known and 
very able writer of the philosophic 
Radical type contended that to do 
anything or to abstain from any- 
thing for honour’s sake alone was 
to yield obedience to nearly the 
lowest motives of which mankind 
is capable. His line of argument 
may be easily imagined, and the 
answer to him is not far off. It is 
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(and these are days in which it 
should be well remembered and 
kept ready for use), that nothing 
done for honour’s sake is done for 
honour’s sake alone. About the 
same time it was decided by an 
enormous majority of the more 
influential spirits of the period 
that national prestige is an illusion, 
and very far from being a harmless 
one. It leads away from truth 
and justice; it is a treacherous 
simulacrum of solid power, and in- 
sidiously lends itself to its only 
use, which is for political mounte- 
banks to juggle with. This, of 
course, was a view very natural 
to the Radical doctrinaires of the 
mid Victorian era, but it was not 
peculiar to them. It was publicly 
expounded by a Liberal Lord 
Chancellor: it was adopted by the 
Liberal clubs as a singularly illum- 
inating though strangely delayed 
discovery, and endured by the 
Conservatives in the silence of 
confusion. It became a favourite 
theme with the ‘Times,’ and every 
other Liberal and Radical journal 
treated it in an imitative strain of 
sarcasm. In short, that prestige 
was a cheat and the invention of 
cheats became the general opinion, 
and for years and years the word 
was never used in relation to our 
authority abroad except in mockery 
or in shyness. 

Yet I do not remember a single 
argument against the effective 
value of prestige that should have 
imposed upon Lord Chancellors, 
keen-witted writers in the ‘ Times,’ 
and the like—men of trained, ac- 
tive, independent judgment. But 
I remember what did impose upon 
them, even to the extent of deter- 
mining their opinion ; and I am un- 
aware of any better argument in- 
vented since. First (this is not a 
joke)—first, these authorities went 
to the French dictionary, where 
they learnt that “ prestige” means 
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fascination, a magic spell, illusion ; 
and so were encouraged to assert 
that what the world understands 
by prestige is only what the dic- 
tionary says it is. Then turning 
to the thing itself, they found 
in prestige a peculiarity exactly 
corresponding with the dictionary 
interpretation. Prestige is essen- 
tially of the moment. It comes 
and goes we know not how. 
It stands neither upon definite 
principles nor distinct facts, It 
escapes our grasp; no substance 
can be attributed to it. It is 
really nothing, and being nothing 
it can be of no avail. 

When argument like this could 
be offered by statesmen, lawyers, 
social philosophers, and high pub- 
licists, and when it could be list- 
ened to and accepted by a people 
well experienced in the truth of 
the matter, how much willingness 
there must have been to sacrifice 
national prestige to the new 
ideas from Manchester. Prestige 
a thing of the moment, as if that 
were not equally true of every- 
thing on the earth, in the earth, 
and under the earth: all things 
enduring only as long as the con- 
ditions necessary to their continu- 
ance exist, and faltering or coming 
to an end when those conditions 
fail. Prestige “something which 
escapes our grasp,” ‘something to 
which no substance can be attrib- 
uted”: why, our very souls may 
be so described ; or if some paying 
agency should be named in com- 
parison, heat may be mentioned. 
The truth is that, as somebody has 
said, prestige is one of the most 
substantial of unsubstantial things; 
and it is substantial in the com- 
mercial sense of the word. It may 
be a magic spell in the dictionary, 
but in the mind of man all the 
world over it signifies the respect 
and consideration paid to great 
powers and noble qualities. And 
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the solid value of it is, that it 
guarantees the first against ignor- 
ant and troublesome challenge, 
and secures for the other—which 
we will translate into good govern- 
ment—free and wide operation. 
The advantages of national prestige 
would not be despicable were they 
confined to a homage like that 
which is given in private life to 
rank, riches, or high conduct: but 
they go far beyond. The strength 
and spirit of a nation being be- 
lieved in—in other words, having 
established its prestige—they be- 
come real defences without any 
further expenditure on war-ma- 
terial or any considerable exercise 
of self-assertion. On the other 
hand, if a nation equally strong in 
resource, equally courageous when 
brought to the test, do by a long- 
continued display of unreadiness 
and submission destroy belief in 
it, then it is in constant danger 
of assault most inconvenient to 
repel, and of insult painful to 
bear, ruinous to permit, costly to 
revenge. 

At the moment there is little 
need of urging these considerations. 
All that they teach or suggest is 
brought home to us by a systematic 
attack upon the prestige of Eng- 
land in the East—an attack con- 
ducted upon plain calculation that 
every success is equal to a battle 
won. And since we feel the blow 
and see the loss, we understand 
very clearly that this attack is 
not upon an illusion of any sort. 
The attack is upon a thing of the 
most substantial worth, in which 
the honour of the country and its 
pride are wrapped and implicated 
as in other matters of substantial 
worth they are not—or not at all 
in equal measure. 


* * * 


But now, “ for God’s sake let us 
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sit upon the ground” and list to 
stories of more peaceful things. 
The volcano simmers ; smoke, now 
black now dusky red, volleys from 
it; and on the slopes of the hill 
the peasant tends his vines and 
takes his tobacco without looking 
up. This which is called a strange 
sight is the least strange in the 
universe; for it is only a great 
spectacular rendering of what is 
always going on, at large or in 
little, wherever there is a human 
being to busy himself about any- 
thing. In this island, lately, it 
has been going on at large. 
Whether the island’s inhabitants 
are agreed upon any idea of what 
a great war in their own seas 
would be to them is very doubt- 
ful indeed. But they have all 
been talking of a war that would 
be prodigious. They have heard 
the simmering of the volcano, have 
seen the black smoke and the red 
rise above their heads, and have 
gone about their business and their 
pleasure, as if the fire were in some 
distant star. All perfectly natural 
and right, especially now when we 
understand that our precautions 
must be for the day after to-mor- 
row, and not for the Day of Judg- 
ment. This is not a world that 
we live in, but a universe —a 
place of many worlds, all populous 
and all rounded to themselves, 
though with interchanged reflec- 
tions and intimacies. We come 
out of them to talk together of 
State affairs, but rarely with the 
heart we have for the politics of 
our own little world of science, 
art, law, literature, business, sport. 
Did Lord Salisbury come back with 
the keys of Calais and the Kaiser’s 
boots, he could not be more en- 
thusiastically acclaimed than was 
the Prime Mistress of burlesque 
at Drury Lane Theatre the other 
day. Some diplomatic defeats of 
the season made a greater noise, 
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but none touched the heart so 
nearly as the misfortunes of Mr 
Stoddart’s team. 

Literature, which has unrivalled 
command of “the usual channels 
of information,” we hear most of 
and more than ever do we hear 
since the appearance of an extra- 
ordinary number of critics. Mere 
reviewers are not meant, such as 
compare with the barber-surgeons 
of a bygone time, but critics pro- 
fessed, who walk the ways of liter- 
ature as rightful wearers of wig 
and clouded cane. We have here 
a faculty unknown before; for 
though there are resemblances in 
the coffee-house critics of the 
eighteenth century, the differences 
are greater. What may be por- 
tended by this sudden profusion 
of born critics in literature, art, 
the drama, is worth serious in- 
quiry ; particularly as it seems to 
coincide with a vast production 
of work which, though often good 
and sometimes excellent, seldom 
has the singularity and importance 
which invite studious inquisition. 
To add, therefore, to the strange- 
ness of their appearance in such 
numbers, the critics seem to have 
arrived at an unfortunate time for 
themselves. In their business, dis- 
tinction cannot be won by the 
moderate praise and blame ap- 
propriate to works of moderate 
pretensions, The genius of criti- 
cism shines most in the discovery 
of merits or demerits where they 
are unsuspected, and by the ex- 
position of them in memorable 
terms. Therefore when there are 
many born critics to little that is 
superlative in any sort, the conse- 
quence is extreme competition in 
discovery and excessive emphasis 
of opinion. And what is the re- 
sult of that? The result is almost 
as much mistake and mispraise as if 
no such gifted multitude of critics 
had come to bless the time. Spuri- 
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ous excitements are raised, false 
hopes are engendered, and the 
common judgment, which it is the 
business of criticism to clarify and 
strengthen, is fevered, confused, 
and weakened by as much as its 
natural hardihood allows. 

It is in imaginative literature, 
of course,—poetry and romance,— 
that most of the mischief is done, 
for there its opportunities are 
boundless. The well-read pro- 
fessional critic who announces in 
good English that he finds Maeter- 
linck unspeakably nutritious (what 
has become of Maeterlinck, by the 
way), or Ibsen the most tender 
and refining moralist since the 
time of St John, may be contro- 
verted, but with coolness and firm- 
ness he can never be confounded. 
He has his advantage in an un- 
deniable possibility of superior 
perception and sensitiveness, and 
may run to almost any excess in 
the licence, the security, of a tacit 
assumption to that effect. And 
this the competitive critic does, 
as the press notices abundantly 
show. In poetry, in romance, a 
new genius is discovered every 
other month—rarely to the advan- 
tage of literature or the advance- 
ment of literary taste, and not 
always to the benefit of the dis- 
covered prodigy. Some of our 
newly risen poets—and this we 
must regret for their sake—are 
manifestly falling back from the 
place to which the enthusiasm of 
discovery exalted them only the 
other day. A few weeks ago the 
publication of a historical novel 
was hailed with as much ap- 
plause as would have sufficed for 
‘Waverley’ or the ‘ Three Musket- 
eers. To read the reviews of 
the book was to learn that a 
writer not much inferior to Scott 
or Dumas had appeared. To read 
the book itself was to find it good 
(it has gone into five or six 
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editions, and will be forgotten in 
less than as many years), but first- 
rate in no single particular. Since 
then a book of poems by a writer 
little known heretofore has made 
more noise than any similar pub- 
lication since Alexander Smith 
fired his rocket skyward. Here, 
however, the genius is no illusion. 
There are passages in this small 
book of a hundred pages that 
march with the footfall of the 
immortals ; stately lines with all 
the music and meaning of the 
highest poesy; and when that 
can be truthfully said of any new- 
comer into a land bereaved of 
poetic grandeur, it may be denied 
that his welcome can be too ex- 
travagantly grateful. 

Yet if Mr Phillips thinks that 
his verse is for the most part well 
made, he ought not to be allowed 
to rest in that mistake. Or if, as 
seems more likely, he is aware of 
imperfections which would have 
been removed had he found pa- 
tience enough for the endeavour, 
then he should be told that his 
toleration of them as they stand 
is proof that he is a very incom- 
plete poet. Perfect genius never 
did and never can tolerate imper- 
fection in its own handiwork—its 
own expression; a characteristic 
which suggests the only apology 
for the fallacious and otherwise 
absurd definition of genius as an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. 
Tennyson’s “Tithonus” was laid 
aside for years—no doubt because 
it fell short of an ideal in his mind 
which our minds do not reach to, 
or from a sensibility to particular 
imperfections which we are unable 
to perceive. Mr Phillips, who has 
been encouraged to hope, and may 
reasonably hope, that he will some 
day stand not far off from that 
fine genius, may believe this: had 
‘“Tithonus” shown half the faults 
of any one of the ‘Poems by 
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Stephen Phillips,’ it would never 
have been published at all. 

The faults we speak of now are 
of two kinds—one much worse 
than the other. There is the per- 
mitted fault and the committed 
fault. By the permitted fault I 
mean a too easy acceptance of the 
word that “will do,” though it is 
not the right word; the right 
word, when found, being often a 
troublesome fit or sounding in the 
ear ineffectively. There are many 
examples of this fault — many 
whole lines of ill-expressed mean- 
ing, such as should never pass 
beyond a first draft and would be 
a reproach even there. When Mr 
Phillips makes Lazarus say that 
in the grave he was “so near to 
peace” and “came back to life re- 
morsefully,” “remorsefully” is a 
word entirely unacceptable. When 
Apollo warns Marpessa that if 
she marries Idas a time will come 
when her eyes will be ‘of all illu- 
sion cured,” “cured” is the wrong 
word precisely (seeing that the 
illusion was her happiness), and a 
hack word too. When of a woman 
who wished to die it is said that 
“‘she was swift to steep her brain 
in moss,” Mr Phillips too readily 
permits himself to fling a figur- 
ative thought upon the page in its 
original crudity. And this he 
often does—apparently trusting 
too much to the idea that what 
comes by inspiration comes in its 
own most fit expression. Very 
often it does, and then it is most 
perfect ; but sometimes it doesn’t, 
and then its best expression has 
to be sought and found. The 
same over-confidence appears 
strikingly in the piece called 
“ Beautiful Death”; which is so 
far from being a poem that it is 
in everything — conception, ex- 
pression, and effect — anti-poetic. 
Here the poet rejoices chemically 
—dwelling with rapture on the 
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thought that after death the con- 
stituents of his body will dissolve 
and disperse into earth and air, 
and be and do many blessed and 
beneficent things: things well 
enough to think of in the general, 
but unspeakably sickening to read 
of in the detail of an unflinchingly 
curious imagination. After the 
detail, this boast; which Mr 
Phillips allows himself to print 
just as his genius whispered it at 
his ear :— 
‘*T shall shine 

Diffused and tolerant, luminous and 

large. 
No longer shall I vex, but live my life 
In solaces, caresses, and in balms, 
Nocturnal soothings and nutritious 

sighs.” 


Of such are Mr Phillips’s per- 
mitted faults. To mention one of 
his most besetting faults of com- 
mission, he tags his verse with 
lines and half-lines which have no 
purpose but to fill out the measure 
or supply a rhyme. This is not 
the way of poets capable of writing 
such profoundly beautiful verse as 
may be read in Mr Phillips’s 
‘* Marpessa,” nor should it be his 
way. 

And now while I am about it I 
will say more. For the critics 
who have garlanded this book 
with praise are of two parties,— 
one that speaks in mild reproof 
of certain poems and lauds the 
rest ; another which lauds every- 
thing, and not least ‘‘The Wife” 
and “The Woman with the Dead 
Soul.” But when an undoubted 
man of genius, writing with charm 
irresistible, sends out such pieces 
as these, it is of signal importance 
that the truth should be told about 
them. And the truth about both 
is that, beautiful as they are in 
form, in movement, in accent 
(with strange lapses, however, 
such as recall the whilom flower- 
girl in the duchess), their beauty 
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is not equal to their offences, and 
does not atone for them. 

“The Woman with the Dead 
Soul” is by much the less offen- 
sive of the two, and in its descrip- 
tive lines—which make up nearly 
the whole—is far above the other, 
being in that respect very subtle, 
very forcible. It is meant to be 
tragic; to be overwhelmingly pa- 
thetic ; to be (like so much of the 
morbid literature of our time) 
divinely pitiful. But, in substance 
and fact, it is no more that than 
was the address of “a friend of 
humanity” to the needy knife- 
grinder, in a story more wholesome 
than this. The tragedy in it is the 
creation of the forced and there- 
fore false emotions of the poet in 
contemplating a woman sewing and 
sipping gin before she callously 
“steals into the night.” Its origin 
and cultivation are evident; and 
Mr Phillips, who has strange smells 
and odours in most of his poems, 
will bear with the statement that 
these pages exhale a sickness which 
is the sickness of decay. It is the 
more tolerable to tell him so be- 
cause there is nothing to show that 
he is delivered helplessly to this 
style of composition. “ Beautiful 
Death” is plainly an experiment 
in forcing from a healthy soil the 
growths of imagination diseased ; 
and since it is impossible that that 
piece should have been written 
with sincere feeling, it may be 
hoped, and I do believe, that “‘ The 
Woman with the Dead Soul” and 
“The Wife” are exercises of a 
similar character—essays in com- 
petition with other poets who have 
prospered in this kind of writing. 

Enough said about the first- 
named poem, which would have 
passed (though not without a 
compulsory sniff) but for the 


- other. “The Wife” is an en- 


tirely indefensible piece of work. 
It is described as “a true story 


Mr Stephen Phillips. 








done into verse”; but however 
true, there was perhaps no need 
to do it into verse, and certainly 
it ought not to have been done 
after this manner. A humane 
man, having heard such a story, 
might, would, should sink it in 
kindly silence; to tell it in Mr 
Phillips’s way is a wrong to 
art, to honesty, to the dignity 
of human nature :— 


‘Her husband starved, and gazed into 
her face : 

There was no crumb of bread in the 
bare place.” 


Therefore she goes into the street 
to get some food for him: which 
is sufficient hint of a tale which in 
this black world is not very un- 
common. Horrible if the woman 
is a good woman, but in that case 
nearly impossible; which, how- 
ever, is no difficulty with Mr 
Phillips. It would be a lessened 
difficulty were the wife weak, 
half-crazed ; but then she would 
not make much of a poem. 
Therefore, forgetting that he him- 
self would rather die in a quiet 
and decent way than feed on the 
proceeds of less- abhorrent theft, 
he makes her a heroine, a saint, 
a martyr, touched within as with 
holy fire :— 


‘*Then like a martyr robing for the 
flame, 

She wound the shawl about her without 
shame : 

Lo, in the red shawl sacredly she 
burned,” 


An untruthful, irreligious, and 
maudlin conception, which should 
have been rejected as by a natural 
convulsion of the mind as soon as 
it took form there. ‘“ Shall we for- 
get, then, that she was making this 
great sacrifice for her husband?” 
No; nor that he might have had 
his own views of the sacrifice had 
he been consulted; nor that he 
might have thought it infamous to 
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be fed, and to feed, on such pro- 
vision; and that whereas Mr 
Phillips thinks the tragedy height- 
ened by the poor man dying before 
his wife’s return with the bread and 
the beef, it would have been more 
horrible had she given him to eat 
and he had innocently eaten. It 
is altogether bad; and the worse 
because this story, which draws 
away from the plain, simple, and 
easy duty of dying honest, is told 
in a sweet old Chaucerian strain, 
meek, and as if delivered with 
downcast eyes and folded hands. 

And why all this about Mr 
Phillips, and why so much eager- 
ness to persuade him of his faults ? 
Because of the certainty that he 
has poetic gifts of the highest 
order,—not only the charm that 
pleases, but that captures and 
commands: power. Because (with 
exceptions, of course) the whole 
bent of poetic genius amongst us 
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is decadent, morbid ; even as those 
two pieces of his own are that we 
have dwelt upon, to the exclusion 
of the only quite true, quite sweet 
and wholesome poem in the collec- 
tion. Because, if Mr Phillips’s 
poetic faculty is a full and lasting 
fund, it will be a grave misfortune 
if the author of “ Marpessa” is 
confirmed in the practice of his 
morbidities. Because, in the fact 
that ‘“Marpessa” is a far finer, more 
spacious, more noble piece of work 
than the rest, there is hope that 
its author can be turned from his 
errors. Further, to stimulate re- 
pentance, I would ask him to look 
again at the passages wherein he 
represents Ohrist as standing at 
arrest as He smells the blood of 
Prometheus on the wind—like a 
surprised, uneasy animal. In what 
sense, in what particular, through 
what channel of suggestion, is that 
poetry ? 
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THE DEMOCRACY AND WARS. 


APPEAL TO THE RADICALS, 


A FEw weeks ago, while looking 
through one of the London morn- 
ing papers in search of a particular 
paragraph, we were suddenlystruck 
by the close juxtaposition of five 
columns, each containing intelli- 
gence of a highly important and 
significant character. From one 
we learned that in the ‘Far East” 
events were drawing to a point at 
which England would have to 
choose between war with a great 
military Power and submission to 
a gross violation of her treaty 
rights, disastrous to her commerce, 
and still more disastrous to that 
by which her commerce lives, her 
national reputation. From an- 
other it appeared that in an 
opposite quarter of the globe we 
were brought face to face with the 
forces of another great Power, 
which had calmly occupied British 
territory in the teeth of interna- 
tional law, and showed no disposi- 
tion to withdraw from it. In a 
third we were told that ofticers 
belonging to the army of a so- 
called friendly State were in the 
service of enemies with whom we 
were already at open war. And 
in another we still read of un- 
finished struggles on the frontier 
of our Indian empire, and the 
prospect of a speedy renewal of 
arduous and costly hostilities. 
We looked a little to the right 
hand of these four columns, and 
we saw another adjoining to and 
parallel with them, in which a 
political party! in this country 
were solemnly advising their fol- 
lowers to lose no opportunity of 


embarrassing her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, of opposing any increase in 
our military and naval forces, com- 
paring the statesmen who demand 
it to horse-leeches, and seeking 
generally to make the people as 
dissatisfied as possible with the 
rulers who are now placed over 
them. 

In all this, it may be said, there 
was nothing very new. Neverthe- 
less we were struck by the sharp- 
ness of the contrast, and could not 
help asking ourselves whether, if 
existing complications should ripen 
into actual war with either France 
or Russia, or both, political mani- 
festoes of the same kind would still 
continue to be issued. It is so 
often said as to be generally be- 
lieved that an earnest appeal from 
the Government to the country in 
the event of war would meet with 
an enthusiastic response; that no 
money would be grudged which 
Ministers declared to be necessary ; 
and that not ten thousand but a 
million swords would “leap from 
their scabbards” in defence of the 
Sovereign and the empire. We 
fully believe that such would be 
the spontaneous impulse, the 
natural hereditary instinct, of the 
British demos. But it must be 
allowed fair play. A revolutionary 
agitation at home and a great war 
abroad can hardly go on together. 
Weare not calling in question for a 
moment the sincerity of that school 
of politicians who are represented 
by these political demonstrations. 
We believe them, on the contrary, 
to be the most honest section of the 
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Liberal party, as they are assuredly 
its most energetic and vigorous 
section, with, as it seems to us, the 
future of the party in their hands. 
We mean them no disrespect by 
the occasional use of words applic- 
able only to the more short-sighted 
and shallow-pated among them. 
We readily admit that their 
schemes of constitutional change 
cannot be classed as ‘‘fads.” These 
have a recognised status in political 
philosophy, and when discussed on 
their merits should be discussed 
by Conservatives in a tone worthy 
of their importance. But these 
admissions do not debar us from 
smiling at the fussiness and self- 
delusions of some of the weaker 
brethren among them, or from 
warning the more sensible and 
thoughtful against exhibiting a 
hostile attitude towards the 
Queen’s Government when it 
stands in need of all the support 
which a unanimous nation can 
afford it. Reform can wait. War 
cannot. 

We are not now referring to the 
recognised and responsible leaders 
of the whole Liberal party. So 
far, these have done well, and 
deserve our thanks. It is the 
better class of Radicals for whom 
our words are principally intended. 
May we not call upon them to lay 
aside their game for a time, and 
to leave the Constitution alone? 
The great weight of public opinion 
will be on the side of “ hands off.” 
But we want unanimity. If we 
are to be a united people, showing 
an unbroken front to powerful 
enemies, and determined to hold 
our own till our perseverance is 
crowned with success, we must 
make this our single object, march- 
ing straight upon it, and looking 
neither to the right nor to the left 
till we have secured it. It won’t 
do to have Radical public meet- 
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ings and National Liberal Feder- 
ations calling for organic change, 
and denouncing every Government 
that is opposed to it, while English 
fleets and armies are engaged in a 
deadly struggle with implacable 
enemies in every quarter of the 
globe, and Delenda est Britannia / 
is the cry throughout a fourth of 
Europe. 

Whatever we may feel or know 
in our own hearts and minds, how- 
ever innocent of indifference to 
his country’s welfare the Socialist 
agitator may be, what we have to 
consider is the effect which he 
produces on the minds of other 
nations and other Governments. It 
is not enough to de a united people ; 
we must look like one too. No 
argument is wanted, or rather no 
argument will avail, to convince 
men of the duty which they owe to 
their country, and to those to whom 
its safety is intrusted, if their own 
conscience do not tell them. If 
they will but listen to that faithful 
monitor, they will know that at 
seasons of great national peril 
all sectional interests should be 
hushed, and not a rift allowed to 
appear on the surface of society, 
such as to encourage an enemy to 
believe that he has to deal with a 
divided nation. The whole agi- 
tation army must be content to 
sheath their pens, pocket their 
programmes, and give their elo- 
quence a holiday till a more con- 
venient season arrives for resuming 
the use of them. 

Nor is this advice offered a 
moment too soon, because it may 
seem as if the shadow of war was 
not quite so imminent as it was 
some weeks ago. We are engaged 
in transactions bristling with pos- 
sibilities of quarrel. We are still 
walking through the hot plough- 
shares. We still stand in need of 
all the coolness, all the confidence, 











and all the tenacity of purpose, 
which only those Governments 
can feel who have a nation at their 
backs. Even supposing we are 
successful in settling our present 
difficulties with Russia on terms 
that will bear inspection, can any- 
body suppose that Russia will 
abandon her designs on China? 
We may choke her off now, but 
she will instantly begin to prepare 
herself for another spring. If 
our reader will turn back to an 
article which appeared in ‘Maga’ 
for July 1896 on the ‘ Apothe- 
osis of Russia,” he will see with 
what steady strides, with what 
careful preparation, with what 
singleness of purpose, Russia has 
pursued the policy which she 
hopes is to end by making Ohina 
into a Russian India. Does he 
suppose that all this thought, 
labour, and expense, extending 
over many years, is to be aban- 
doned in a day because she may 
have been foiled at one particular 
point? No; we may depend upon 
it that the time is coming when 
we shall have once more to fight 
for our maritime and commercial 
rights as we were compelled to do 
a century anda half ago. It may 
not be to-day or to-morrow. But 
we do not see how the struggle is 
to be averted. In the Franco- 
Russian alliance we have the 
counterpart of the Family Compact. 
Spain was determined to monopo- 
lise the West Indies, and we were 
resolved that she should not. 
Very likely the reports which 
reached this country of Spanish 
aggressions were exaggerated. 
But the main facts were true. 
Jenkins lost his ears. The time 
had arrived when it was neces- 
sary that the rival claims of Spain 
and England to the dominion of 
the sea should be finally settled. 
The struggle lasted virtually for 
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some thirty years, and only ended 
with the Peace of Paris in 1763. 
France joined Spain, and England 
was hard pressed. ‘It seems,” 
said the ‘ Craftsman’ in 1729, “as 
if all the Powers of Europe, both 
friends and foes, were confederated 
against us, and resolved to unite 
their endeavours to deprive us of 
all our trade at once.” But, 
thanks to Chatham, and the un- 
animous enthusiasm which sup- 
ported him, we came triumphantly 
out of the struggle. We are prob- 
ably on the eve of asimilar struggle 
now. France has not forgotten 
that we drove her out of India; 
drove her out of America; and 
have now supplanted her in Egypt. 
The Nile is to be avenged on the 
Niger. We know what we have 
got to expect, and that nothing 
but union will enable us to meet 
it as we ought. When these lines 
were written (March 15), it was 
understood that the Russian de- 
mand for Ta-lien-wan and Port 
Arthur had become the subject of 
negotiations between England and 
Russia at St Petersburg. But 
whatever the immediate result, the 
evil day can only be postponed. 
We have heard a good deal of 
the remissness of the Government. 
Upon that point the less said the 
better, till we have all the facts 
before us. But this is very cer- 
tain, that the best way to prevent 
remissness in the Government is 
to show that there are no divisions 
in the country. It is idle to sup- 
pose that while a political Op- 
position is busy with schemes to 
which the Government are known 
to be opposed, and with a whole 
system of domestic policy which 
would divide us into two hostile 
camps,—it is idle, we say, to sup- 
pose that in such a case Govern- 
ment can feel itself as strong as 
it might do if no such move- 
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ments were in progress. The 
nation in these circumstances 
could only give a half-hearted sup- 
port toa warlike policy. It would 
have divided interests ; and party 
opposition to the Government 
on numerous domestic questions 
must inevitably weaken the value 
of the national support on foreign 
ones. The world is too apt to 
forget the immense gulf of time 
which separates us from the Na- 
poleonic era. The England of to- 
day bears as little resemblance to 
the England of George III. as that 
did to the England of Charles I. 
Great Britain was then a united 
nation. The working classes were 
not then conscious of any griev- 
ances which they hoped to redress 
by agitation. The era of social 
jealousy had not set in. There 
was no one class in the country 
bent upon changing the Constitu- 
tion. The aristocracy were gen- 
erally popular; the middle classes 
had no wish to interfere with their 
privileges, and were quite willing 
to be led by them. Religious dis- 
abilities were accepted both by 
Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Dissenters, if not as laws of na- 
ture, at least as inherited burdens 
which were sanctioned by the 
national conscience, and, though 
they might call for remonstrance, 
did not justify disaffection. The 
Church of England was still an 
object of popular veneration. Her 
very abuses, as Mr Froude has 
well said, were the measure of her 
strength. Whatever trouble there 
was in the country was limited to 
a handful of reckless men, as silly 
as they were noisy. And they 
were the less dangerous because 
they were more open, and made 
no secret of designs which the 
whole British people, with some 
utterly insignificant exceptions, 
regarded with horror. 


The Jacobinism of that period 
was an exotic which never took 
any deep root in English soil: 
it was easy to grasp it and 
throttle it. But the social dis- 
contents or social ambitions of 
the present day are of a totally 
different order. They are of na- 
tive growth; they have leavened 
large classes of society, and with- 
out infecting them with any thirst 
for violence, have spread abroad 
a vague belief that our whole 
social order is out of joint,—that 
labour and land and capital, and 
property in general, are all in a 
false position, which the upper 
classes, the aristocracy of birth, 
the aristocracy of wealth, and the 
aristocracy of intellect, do their 
best to maintain—dangling before 
the popular eye the dazzling vision 
of war, conquest, and empire, in 
order to blind men to their true 
interests, and divert them from 
domestic grievances. Hence has 
sprung up among the working 
classes of Great Britain a spirit 
which differentiates them com- 
pletely from the working classes 
of the Napoleonic time. And it 
is because we fear the effects 
which the preaching of this gospel 
may produce in time of war, that 
we appeal to the leaders of the 
party to rally round the Queen’s 
Government while the shadow of 
the sword hangs over us. 

Socialism and Trade-Unionism 
are worse enemies to a prolonged 
military and naval struggle than 
Jacobinism and Fenianism. They 
undermine the popular faith in 
those national institutions and 
national qualities which help to 
make up our idea of England—the 
England for which we should be 
fighting in the event of a ward 
Voutrance. The Englishman who 
was ready to fight knee-deep 
against Napoleon, felt that he was 
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fighting for Church and king as 
well as for the safety of the empire. 
Now, without asking the Radical 
party to lay aside any of the be- 
liefs which they honestly entertain 
hostile to the Church of Eng- 
land, the House of Lords, the ter 
ritorial aristocracy, and perhaps 
even to more august institutions, 
we may fairly call upon them not 
to press their attack just at the 
present moment; and to let all 
Europe know that they are Eng- 
lishmen first and root-and-branch 
reformers afterwards. 

The processes we have referred 
to, which are constantly at work, 
often silently and unobtrusively, 
teaching the people to regard Gov- 
ernment as their natural enemy, 
tend to weaken authority and para- 
lyse united effort far more than 
all the Tom Paines and Orator 
Hunts and John Frosts that ever 
lived. And there is a practical side 
to the question, too, which those 
cannot ignore who may fancy that 
we exaggerate the moral effect of 
the new Radicalism. Is it possible 
to read the official account of our 
shipbuilding operations for 1897- 
98, as recently published by the 
Admiralty, without confessing that 
here, at all events, we have unim- 
peachable testimony to the reason- 
ableness of the apprehensions ex- 
pressed in these pages ; and to the 
necessity for some such appeal as 
we are now striving to address, 
however imperfectly, to patriotic 
Liberals? We append the full 
statement, from which our readers 
will see that by Trades-Unionism 
class interests, or what are fancied 
to be such, are allowed to take 
precedence of public ones, even in 
times of great emergency :— 


“Expenditure on new construction 
has been most seriously affected by 
the prolonged labour difficulties, which 
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lasted from July to the beginning of 
February. Payments to contractors 
have been so disarranged by the sus- 
pension of work, that even at the pre- 
sent date it is not easy to foresee the 
exactamount by which the anticipated 
expenditure on new construction will 
fall short. The best estimate which 
can be made at the present time is 
thatit will amount toabout £2,270,000. 
Of this sum £1,400,000, as stated be- 
fore, will fall on 1898-99, the remainder 
on 1899-1900 and 1900-1. 

“In the case of many contracts 
spreading over several years, the post- 
ponement of the work for six or seven 
months throws forward all the instal- 
ments to later dates than were origin- 
ally anticipated, except so faras arrears 
can be made up. 

“The difficulties in question have 
affected propelling and auxiliary ma- 
chinery, gun mountings, armour, and 
other important classes of material. 

“The indirect effects of the labour 
difficulties have, of course, not been 
confined to contract ships. 

“In the dockyards the delays on 
the part of contractors in the com- 
pletion and delivery of machinery, 
armour, &c., have involved consider- 
able difficulty in carrying on the work 
of construction in the manner essential 
to the earliest possible dates of com- 
pletion of ships. Delays have occurred 
also in the steam and gunnery trials 
of certain ships which otherwise would 
have been completed and ready for 
service, 

“On the contract side of the ship- 
building programme the difficulties 
have been much greater, not merely 
in the form of arrested progress on 
work directly affected by the labour 
dispute, but also in the retardation of 
work on the hulls and fittings of ships. 
A less number of men has conse- 
quently been engaged on these classes 
of work than would otherwise have 
been employed; and a considerable 
number of ships, which (in the ordin- 
ary course) would have been delivered 
and completed during 1897-98, are 
still in the hands of contractors. 

“Details of these delays are given 
hereafter, but, broadly speaking, it 
may be stated that the actual dates of 
completion for service of many impor- 
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tant ships will be deferred by an in- 
terval practically equal to the time 
over which the dispute has extended.” 


Now, here is no question of 
opinion,—no speculation as to 
what the more radically inclined 
of the working classes may be 
likely to do, but what they have 
actually done. Nor can it be said 
that the engineering strike took 
place in a period of profound 
peace, when there was not a 
cloud on the horizon, and a little 
delay in our preparations could be 
of no consequence. The shadows 
of war fell over the Yellow Sea 
before Christmas, and the strike 
lasted into February. 

There are able writers in the 
London press — Liberals with a 
Conservative bias, or, at all events, 
strong Imperialists—who will not 
hear a word said against the war- 
like qualities of the democracy. In 
answer to an article in the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century,’ expressing some 
doubt whether a democratic com- 
munity would have the same 
“staying powers” as an aristo- 
cratic one in the event of a pro- 
tracted war, the ‘Spectator,’ while 
allowing that the doubt came from 
a competent judge, contended that 
democracies would fight just as 
well as aristocracies, and quoted 
the Indian Mutiny and the Cri- 
mean War in support of this 
assertion. Neither lasted long 
enough to test the truth of the 
‘ Nineteenth Century’ article ; and 
even if they had done, the de- 
mocracy then was not what it is 
now. But that is not the point. 
The question is whether the Radi- 
cal section of the democracy will 
be willing to lay aside domestic 
agitation during a great war. 
And does not the engineering 
strike throw some light on this 
question? Are we quite certain 
that such a strike might never 


occur when we were in the very 
thick of the battle, and when 
any delay in keeping up our 
naval force might turn the scale 
against us? If we are, Mr Goschen 
is not. To shut our eyes to such 
possibilities as this, or to refuse to 
accept what occurred last autumn 
as a symptom of the obstinate ten- 
acity which Trades-Unionism is 
capable of inspiring in the work- 
ing classes, even at the expense of 
national necessities — this blind 
belief that an uneducated prole- 
tariat will always see the duty of 
sacrificing their own crotchets to 
the public good—is not liberality, 
but bigotry. 

We are happy to see that Mr 
Goschen at all events indulges in 
no such idle optimism. He re- 
cognises the possibilities in ques- 
tion in terms which cannot be 
mistaken :— 


“The Admiralty can do much, but 
not all. The State can do much, but 
not all, even if a generous House of 
Commons and a generous public con- 
sent to continue to place such colossal 
sums at our disposal. We require 
the steady co-operation of other in- 
terests. We require the steady co- 
operation of those who represent the 
maritime interests of this country. 
We require the steady co-operation 
of the manufacturing centres. If in 
those centres, which have been the 
pride and strength of the country— 
those engineering and manufacturing 
centres which have been so famous— 
if there the furnaces are extinguished, 
and the men are standing out, or are 
locked out,—I do not care how it may 
be, for we have no politics at the 
Admiralty,—then I say, God help 
us! It is not only with respect to 
our men-of-war, and not only with 
respect to the crews of our ships, 
when war may be breaking out, that 
‘England expects every man to do 
his Taty. There are other classes to 
which we must appeal, and other 
services which the nation has a right 
to command.” 
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What more complete justification 
of all that is said in this article 
could possibly be desired ? 

It should be remembered also, 
in comparing the present with the 
past, that modern demands for 
legislation supply fifty times as 
many opportunities for attacking 
the Government as the law-making 


. process did in the days of Lord 


Liverpool, or even in those of Lord 
Palmerston. Will the more gene- 
rous and enlightened among the 
leaders of the Radicals—we are 
not referring to the leaders of the 
Opposition — use their influence 
with their followers to dissuade 
them from seizing these oppor- 
tunities while we are in the death- 
grapple with a foreign confed- 
eracy? or, in addition to their 
military and naval difficulties, will 
Ministers still have to bear the 
strain of incessant baiting and 
badgering in the House of Com- 
mons, over some trumpery ques- 
tions with which in truth Parlia- 
ment ought not to be troubled at 
all ? 

There is yet another demand to 
be made on the patriotism which 
we may presume to exist below 
the gangway. Those who sit 
above it have shown every dis- 
position to assist the Government, 
and Sir Edward Grey, in par- 
ticular, is entitled to the highest 
praise. But we will not allow 
ourselves to doubt that the earnest 
request now made both by Mr 
Goschen and Mr Curzon will meet 
with all due respect from the 
whole Opposition. They have 
both represented to the House 
of Commons the danger of mak- 
ing public our military and naval 
plans, and the movements of ships 
and troops ; and express, we trust, 
a well-founded hope that the 
House will allow the Government 
to pursue their own course with- 
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out insisting on knowing what it 
might be highly imprudent to 
divulge. The Oommittee formed 
to watch over events in the Far 
East, on hearing Mr Ourzon’s ap- 
peal, announced their intention of 
taking no further action at present. 
But it is not of the House of 
Commons that we were thinking 
when we commenced this article 
so much as of the outside public— 
of Liberal Federations and Trades- 
Unions. These are the quarters 
from which the most danger is to 
be apprehended. As Mr Goschen 
most wisely and opportunely point- 
ed out, the support of Parliament 
is not enough by itself. ‘We 
require the steady co-operation of 
other interests.” And it is to 
these that this article appeals. 
The co-operation required is both 
active and passive. We require 
the co-operation of skilled labour 
and the co-operation of patience 
and forbearance. 

The absence of Lord Salisbury 
at such a moment is a misfortune 
of the first magnitude. The won- 
derful quickness of Mr Balfour in 
making himself master of any sub- 
ject to which he gives his whole 
mind has been noted by his adver- 
saries, and doubtless no better /o- 
cwm tenens could be found in either 
House of Parliament. He will 
have “the high patriotic purpose ” 
attributed by Lord Rosebery to the 
noble Marquis, but “ the matchless 
experience of Foreign affairs” he 
cannot have: nor yet that know- 
ledge of the language of diplomacy 
which Lord Salisbury’s long tenure 
of the Foreign Office has enabled 
him to acquire, and which is an 
essential qualification for a Foreign 
Minister. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that he lacks any of the requi- 
site firmness necessary for meeting 
the demands of rival Powers, or that 
he underrates the nature or extent 
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of their ambitions. He is only 
sixty-seven years of age—five years 
younger than Lord Palmerston 
when he first became Prime Minis- 
ter, and two years younger than 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1873. There 
is no reason why he should not 
still feel in their full force the 
sentiments which he expressed 
eleven years ago in an address 
to the Conservative party. Our 
readers may be interested in see- 
ing a short quotation from it :— 


“There are institutions, there are 
sentiments, which are fit for a period 
of repose such as this country has 
generally enjoyed ; there are senti- 
ments and laws which are necessary 
for a period of struggle. We have 
perth upon a period of struggle. 
Our national fault is that too much 
softness has crept into our counsels ; 
and we imagine that great national 
dangers can be conquered by a plenti- 
ful administration of platitudes and 
rose-water. It is a far greater crisis 
in which we are engaged ; the age is 
not an age for such sentiments as 
that. Great conflicts are dawning 
upon us ; great antagonisms are aris- 
ing ; vast controversies, which shake 
society to its centre, are gathering 
more and more in importance ; and, 
depend upon it, no self-deceiving op- 
timism will extricate you from dan- 
~ of this kind. A stern duty will 

imposed upon the men, whoever 
they are, who have to rule in the 
times that are before us, and from 
that duty they will not escape except 
under pain of betraying the most 
sacred trust that can be reposed in 
them.” 


This passage has a double sig- 
nificance. It refers more immed- 
iately to Ireland, and to some of 
the social problems that were 
rising up in England. But it is 
also a prophecy, which has come 
literally true in our own time. 
And it is clear that if Lord Salis- 
bury has failed at any point in his 
treatment of the Chinese question 
or the Niger question, it is not 
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for want of appreciating their true 
character, or the weak points in 
ourselves against which we shall 
have to be on our guard. But Lord 
Salisbury has lived long enough 
to know the full meaning of 
‘‘ value received,” to borrow Lord 
Rosebery’s apt illustration. It 
is an old complaint that England 
never does get “value” for any of 
the wars she wages with Continental 
Powers. And perhaps Lord Salis- 
bury may be determined to make 
the next one an exception. In 
that case it is above all things 
necessary to choose the right 
moment and the right issue. 
This is how Pitt defeated the Co- 
alition, and how Wellington won 
the battle of Salamanca. Lord 
Salisbury, honestly anxious to 
preserve peace, has unquestionably 
all the time been habituating his 
mind to dwell on the possibility 
of war, and how England ought to 
meet it. It will not find him un- 
prepared, and we may trust him 
to watch his opportunities, and be 
ready to take advantage of the 
first false move that his adver- 
saries make. If so great a mis- 
fortune as war is destined to befall 
us, Lord Salisbury, reappearing on 
the stage with renewed health and 
strength, as we heartily hope he 
shortly will, may be relied on to 
take care that our exertions shall 
not be fruitless. If he is the last 
statesman in Europe to consent to 
war, he will, we believe, be the 
last to retire from it till our legiti- . 
mate demands are not only satis- 
fied for the present, but secured 
for the future. 

We see that some of the Conti- 
nental papers are of opinion that 
Lord Salisbury’s departure from 
England at a crisis like the pres- 
ent suggests that his illness must 
really be worse than the world 
has been allowed to understand. 
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We should be inclined to attribute 
it less to the failure of his health 
than to the success of his diplo- 
macy; and to hail it as an 
omen that he has secured a 
breathing-time for England on the 
Chinese question, dispensing with 
the necessity of anything like an 
immediate ultimatum. This, how- 
ever, at present is a matter of the 
purest conjecture. We must all 


most earnestly hope that Lord 


Salisbury will be back in his place 
soon after the Easter holidays. 
The whole country seems to 
lean on him with a trustfulness 
which has never been reposed in 
any one Minister for at least 
three generations. We are not 
overlooking the attacks upon him 
which appeared in the English 
press. But for once we think 
London journalism mistook the 
bent of public opinion; and the 
proof of it is, that it changed 
its tone without any change 
having really taken place in 
Lord Salisbury’s policy. His 
illness was to a great extent 
brought on by the tremendous 
responsibility which rested on his 
shoulders; and we may fairly 
anticipate that a temporary re- 
lief from it will restore him to 
his usual health. The Socialists 
tell us that the individual is of no 
consequence, and that one man is 
as good as another. The position 
held by Lord Salisbury at the 
present moment, in the estimation 
not only of Great Britain but of 
all Europe, is a refutation by 
itself of this precious theory. 


P.§.—Since writing the above 
we have read Mr Morley’s speech 
at Leicester, and we are happy to 
see that it does not require us to 
modify in any material degree 
what we have here said of the 
regular Opposition leaders. Their 
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conduct in Parliament has been 
satisfactory: but it is to what 
they may say and do out of 
Parliament that at least equal 
importance attaches. And Mr 
Morley at Leicester, while attack- 
ing the Government for their 
apparent indecision, did not at- 
tempt to discredit the main prin- 
ciples of their Foreign policy. 
He may perhaps have remem- 
bered whose fault it is that mat- 
ters have come to such a pass in 
Chinese waters, and have been 
honourably reluctant to censure 
others for their conduct under 
difficulties which are in great 
measure owing to himself. But, 
apart from this special motive, 
we are willing to believe that 
Mr Morley has no disposition to 
act otherwise than as the comity 
of party prescribes under existing 
circumstances, and that he does 
not think the present an opportune 
moment for pressing forward Radi- 
cal reform. Speaking to a Radical 
meeting in one of the most Radical 
towns in England, he could not 
well have said less than he did 
about the House of Lords. But 
the readers of his speech wili ob- 
serve the air of detachment which 
pervaded his remarks. The aboli- 
tion or evisceration of the heredi- 
tary Chamber was something which 
might or might not come up for 
consideration at some future time. 
If they buried it now they might live 
in hope of its resurrection. His own 
opinions on the subject were well 
known. But the next general elec- 
tion would not turn on legislation. 
Many things on which Radicals 
had set their hearts would now 
have to be postponed. We do not 
say that he used these very words, 
but such was his tone throughout. 
Home Rule was dismissed in the 
same summary fashion. It would 
still continue to be de fide with 
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the party. But for the present it 
must be shelved. They must see 
what the Irish Local Government 
Bill would bring forth. He and his 
friends agreed with the Nationalists 
in thinking that Irish County 
Councils would pave the way for 
an Irish Parliament. Let the 
public observe, then, that Home 
Rule has not been abandoned, and 
that the disunion of the empire is 
still one of the leading objects of the 
Opposition. But Mr Morley, while 
saying that he did not mean to 
turn his back on any single item 
of the Newcastle Programme, felt 
himself at liberty to shake hands 
with it in a very valedictory 
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fashion—Good-bye, and God bless 
you. In fact, he was obliged to 
allow—perhaps was only too glad 
to allow — that all these things 
must, as we have said, wait for 
&@ more convenient season. And 
that is as much as could be ex- 
pected of him. Such little out- 
bursts as Sir William Harcourt’s 
letter to Mr Barker, the Liberal 
candidate for Maidstone, are 
neither veracious nor public-spir- 
ited. But, as we observed on a 
former occasion, Sir William now 
speaks and writes with very little 
sense of responsibility. Mr Mor- 
ley’s career is before him: Sir 
William’s is behind him. 
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